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COLLEGE    CALENDAR 

For  Session  1906-1907 


August  29 — Beginning  of  the  Session. 

September  15 — Applications  for  degrees  submitted. 

October  3 — Subjects  of  Senior  and  Junior  Theses  sub- 
mitted. 

December  6 — Senior  Speaking. 

December  13-21 — Fall  Term  Examinations. 

December  21-31 — Christmas  Holidays. 

January  1 — Beginning  of  Spring  Term. 

February  15 — -Anniversary  Celebration  of  Literary  So- 
cieties. 

March  14 — Senior  Speaking. 

April  10 — Last  day  for  removal  of  conditions  by  appli- 
cants for  degrees. 

Easter  Monday — Holiday. 
May  1 — Senior  and  Junior  Theses  submitted. 
May   13 — 22 — Spring  Term  Examinations. 
May  22-24 — Commencement : 

Wednesday,  10  a.  m. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  ;  8 130  p.  m. — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Thursday,  n  a.  m. — Address  before  the  Literary 
Societies ;  8 130  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Alumni. 

Friday,  Commencement  Day,  11  a.  m. — Addresses  by 
representatives  of  the  Graduating  Class  and  Clos- 
ing Exercises  of  the  Session. 


3  87/2. 


History. 

ORIGIN. 

During  the  first  quarters  of  the  19th  century  there  were 
few  schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  State  University  was  the 
only  institution  of  higher  learning.  The  efforts  to  organize 
a  public  school  system  had  proved  futile.  During  this  period 
there  came  into  North  Carolina  several  well  trained  young 
Baptist  ministers.  Among  these  were  Samuel  Wait,  Thomas 
Meredith,  and  John  Armstrong.  They  found  many  Bap- 
tists, but  these  were  without  organization  or  an  educated 
ministry.  Under  the  leadership  of  these  men,  the  Baptists 
of  the  State  organized  their  Convention,  one  of  whose  chief 
purposes  was  the  preparation  of  young  men  "called  to  the 
ministry."  There  was  no  school  under  Baptist  control  to 
which  these  young  men  could  lie  sent.  There  were  in  the 
State,  however,  schools  taught  by  Baptists.  These  young 
men  were  sent  to  them  and  part  of  the  expenses  were  borne 
by  the  Convention.  The  need  of  a  school  of  their  own  was 
felt  to  be  urgent.  At  the  second  annual  session  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  1832.  a  committee  was  appointed  that  planned 
such  a  school. 

WAKE    l-ORKST    INSTITUTE. 

This  committee  purchased  the  farm  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jones, 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Raleigh,  containing  615  acres,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $2,500  was  paid.  Manual  labor  schools 
were  popular  at  that  time.  The  Baptists  of  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  adopting  the  system.  The 
Convention  committee  thought  that  the  system  would  suit 
the  needs  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  manual  labor  in  con- 
nection with  study  would  not  only  tend  to  preserve  health, 
but  also  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  students. 
The  Legislature  of  1833  grudgingly  granted  a  meagre  char- 
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ter  for  a  manual  labor  and  classical  institute.  Samuel  Wait 
was  chosen  principal.  The  Convention  placed  the  entire 
management  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  self-perpetu- 
ating Board  of  Trustees.  In  February,  1834,  Principal 
Wait  opened  the  Institute  with  sixteen  students.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  only  buildings  were  those  on  the  farm.  For 
a  year  Principal  Wait  was  the  only  teacher.  Others  were 
added  as  the  institution  grew.  For  five  years  the  manual 
labor  feature  was  continued,  but  without  success.  The 
number  of  students,  however,  increased  rapidly  for  two 
years,  reaching  142,  and  then  fell  off  to  51.  In  1838,  the 
manual  labor  feature  was  abolished  and  the  Institute  was 
re-chartered  as  Wake  Forest  College. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  equipment  of  the  farm,  the  erection  of  a  proper  build- 
ing, and  the  annual  deficit  in  the  running  expenses,  made  a 
debt  that  hampered  the  institution  for  its  first  fifteen  years. 
Variations  in  the  price  of  food  supplies  caused  a  yearly  loss 
in  the  steward's  department.  The  years  1837  and  1839  were 
years  of  financial  panic.  Subscriptions  were  not  paid,  pat- 
ronage diminished,  and  debts  increased.  The  educational 
spirit  was  not  strong  enough  to  remove  these  obstacles.  The 
Trustees,  desiring  none  to  be  turned  away,  maintained  a 
faculty  of  men  well-trained  in  the  universities  of  the  North, 
and  continued  to  hope  for  better  days.  Principal  Wait 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  field  endeavoring  to  collect 
funds  to  meet  the  obligations.  Money  was  borrowed  from 
the  Literary  Fund  of  the  State,  but  soon  all  these  obligations 
became  due.  Finally  in  1849,  through  the  efforts  of  James 
S.  Purefoy.  William  Crenshaw,  George  W.  Thompson,  and 
a  few  other  devoted  friends  of  the  College,  the  incubus  of  an 
increasing  debt  of  $20,000  was  removed.  Many  years  were 
yet  to  follow  before  the  income  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  institution. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Dormitory. — The  first  college  building  was  completed  in 
1838, — a  large,  plain  structure,  costing  $14,000.  When 
erected  it  was  doubtless  the  best  school  building  in  North 
Carolina.  For  fifty  years  it  was  the  only  building  and 
served  all  the  purposes  of  the  College.  In  its  original  form, 
the  north  and  the  south  wing  contained  each  twenty-four 
bedrooms,  the  central  portion  contained  the  Chapel,  the 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  Society  Halls. 

In  1900,  the  central  part  was  completely  remodeled  and 
refitted.  It  now  contains  the  administration  offices,  and  lec- 
ture rooms  for  the  Schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  English,  His- 
tory, Education,  the  Bible,  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

Library  Building. — In  1878,  through  the  munificence  of 
Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  John  G.  Williams,  both  of  Raleigh, 
the  present  Library  Building  was  erected.  The  center  is 
used  for  Library  and  Reading  Room.  The  Reading  Room 
was  equipped  through  the  generosity  of  Judge  Charles  M. 
Cooke  of  Louisburg.  The  wings  contain  lecture  rooms  for 
the  Schools  of  Mathematics  and  Law,  and  the  Halls  of  the 
Enzelian  and  Philomathesian  Literary  Societies. 

Wingate  Memorial  Hall. — On  the  death  of  President  W. 
M.  Wingate  in  1879,  his  friends  and  former  pupils  wished  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  his  years  of  service,  and  deemed 
that  a  memorial  building  would  be  a  fitting  monument.  This 
building,  erected  with  this  end  in  view,  contains  the  Audito- 
rium, the  lecture  room  of  the  School  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  the  lecture  room  and  laboratory  of  the  School  of  Phys- 
ics. The  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  this  building  were 
secured  by  President  Taylor  and  James  S.  Purefoy. 

Lea  Laboratory. — In  1888  the  erection  of  a  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory was  made  possible  largely  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Lea,  of  Caswell  County.  This 
building,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  contains  a 
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lecture  room,  private  laboratory,  class  laboratories,  and  stor- 
age room. 

Gymnasium.— In  1900  the  need  of  a  gymnasium  was  so 
urgent  that  the  Trustees  ordered  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The  ground  floor  contains 
bath-rooms,  toilets,  and  storage  rooms;  the  main  floor  con- 
tains offices,  and  a  room  eighty  by  fifty  feet,  equipped  with 
modern  apparatus.  The  equipment  is  renewed  and  increased 
year  by  year. 

Alumni  Building. — The  most  recently  erected  building  is 
the  Alumni  Building,  which  has  just  been  completed  and  is 
now  being  equipped  for  the  Schools  of  Biology  and  Medi- 
cine. It  is  the  most  handsome  building  on  the  Campus,  is 
three  stories  in  height,  well-lighted  and  arranged  for  labora- 
tories and  lecture  rooms.  The  funds  for  this  building  were 
secured  through  the  agency  of  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle. 

Infirmary. — This  building,  now  in  process  of  erection,  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Campus,  will  contain  two  wards, 
an  operating  room,  a  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  seven  private 
rooms,  and  verandas  on  two  sides,  above  and  below. 

FACULTY. 

The  early  Faculty  was  composed  of  New  England  men. 
Most  of  them  had  been  graduated  from  Brown  University 
while  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  was  president.  These  men 
brought  high  ideals  of  scholarship  and  learning.  Others  of 
the  Faculty  were  graduates  of  Columbian  College,  Washing- 
ton City.  Even  the  Wake  Forest  Institute  had  a  faculty 
composed  of  graduates.  Upon  the  resignation  of  President 
Wait  in  1845,  ms  successor  was  Dr.  William  Hooper,  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  men  in  the  South.  Eater  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Wake  Forest  Institute  contributed  to 
the  teaching  force.  In  more  recent  years  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Columbia  University 
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have  furnished  teachers.  The  Faculty  now  consists  of  sev- 
enteen professors  and  a  number  of  assistants  in  the  various 
departments. 

ENDOWMENT. 

For  fifteen  years  the  College  had  no  endowment.  In  1849 
the  first  money  was  given  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Barclay 
Powers,  of  Warren  County,  gave  James  S.  Purefoy  ten  dol- 
lars for  endowment.  In  1852  the  Trustees  resolved  to  raise 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  October,  1852,  W.  M.  Wingate, 
of  the  class  of  1849,  was  elected  agent.  In  two  years  he 
raised  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  in  subscriptions.  By 
1854  there  were  forty-two  thousand  dollars  in  subscriptions, 
with  ten  thousand  dollars  in  legacies  for  Ministerial  Edu- 
cation. These  legacies  were  made  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Merrit 
of  Orange  County.  William  Warren  of  Person,  and  John 
Blount  of  Edenton.  On  some  of  these  very  little  was  ever  re- 
alized. The  affairs  of  the  College  were  now  in  a  hopeful  con- 
dition, but  it  was  realized  that  the  method  of  raising  endow- 
ment by  the  sale  of  perpetual  scholarships,  did  not  materially 
improve  the  condition  of  the  College.  In  1856  the  Board  of 
Trustees  met  in  Raleigh  with  the  Baptist  State  Convention, 
and  resolved  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  unencumbered 
endowment.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
James  S.  Purefoy.  J.  J.  James,  W.  M.  Wingate,  and  John 
Mitchell.  The  plans  of  the  committee  were  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  when  the  Convention  re-assembled 
President  Wingate  introduced  the  following  resolution  :  "Re- 
solved, that  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College,  to  raise 
an  unencumbered  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  en- 
dowment of  Wake  Forest  College."  A  feeling  of  deep  and 
solemn  interest  and  anxiety  peiwaded  the  entire  body,  as  well 
as  the  crowd  of  spectators  in  the  galleries  of  Commons  Hall. 
As  the  last  speaker  closed,  C.  W.  Skinner,  a  charter  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  1833,  subscribed  five  thou- 
sand dollars ;  R.  Felton,  five  thousand ;  C.  Wooten,  C.  D. 
Ellis,  and  President  Wingate,  a  thousand  dollars  each.  Over 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. No  more  thrilling'  meeting  was  ever  held  in  North 
Carolina.  An  old  record  reads  "and  surely  none  who  wit- 
nessed it  can  ever  forget  it,  or  cease  to  thank  God  that  they 
were  permitted  to  witness  it."  Within  the  space  of  a  year 
John  Mitchell,  the  general  agent  of  the  Board,  was  able  to 
report  that  the  entire  amount  had  been  subscribed.  In  June, 
i860,  there  had  been  collected  and  invested  forty  thousand 
and  five  hundred  dollars.  Many  subscriptions  had  never 
been  paid,  while  others  were  paid  in  Confederate  money. 
With  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  went  a  large  part  of 
the  invested  funds.  Out  of  the  wreck  eleven  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  dollars  was  saved — largely  through  the  finan- 
cial judgment  of  the  treasurer,  James  S.  Purefoy.  In  1875, 
through  the  work  of  various  agents,  the  invested  funds 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents.  In  1876,  Professor  Chas.  E. 
Taylor  collected  in  the  State  about  $10,000,  while  James  S. 
Purefoy  traveled  in  the  North  and  collected  $8,949.72.  By 
1880  the  endowment  had  again  reached  forty-six  thousand 
dollars,  as  in  1861. 

In  November,  1882,  Professor  Chas.  E.  Taylor  undertook 
to  raise  the  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Pledges 
were  taken  on  the  condition  that  they  be  null  and  void  unless 
the  entire  amount  was  secured  in  cash  by  January  1,  1884. 
On  the  night  of  December  31,  1883,  the  Treasurer  had  in  his 
hands  an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
largest  contributor  to  this  fund  was  Mr.  James  A.  Bostwick  * 
of  New  York,  who  gave  ten  thousand  dollars.  December 
31st  was  a  notable  day.  All  day  and  far  into  the  night  came 
letters,  checks,  telegrams,  and  subscriptions,  but  the  cash  was 
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not  in  hand.  At  10  o'clock,  Professor  Taylor,  W.  H.  Pace, 
W.  G.  Simmons,  and  James  S.  Purefoy  decided  that  the  cash 
condition  had  not  been  met.  Then  they  agreed  to  pledge 
their  own  real  estate  by  mortgage  for  the  payment  of  the 
$5,000  pledged  but  not  yet  paid  in.  In  this  way  the  $100,000 
was  secured.  In  1885  Mr.  Bostwick  created  the  Bostwick 
Loan  Fund  for  indigent  young  men  by  a  gift  of  $12,000.  In 
1886,  Mr.  Bostwick  made  a  gift  of  $50,000.  These  dona- 
tions were  secured  through  the  labor  of  Professor  Taylor, 
who  had  then  become  President.  By  May,  1890,  the  total 
investments  amounted  to  $174,562.65.  In  this  year  it  was 
determined  to  increase  this  fund  so  that  the  College  might 
meet  its  growing  needs.  Mr.  Bostwick  generously  agreed 
to  add  one-half  to  whatever  amount,  up  to  $50,000,  should  be 
raised  by  March  1,  1891.  President  Taylor  took  the  field  and 
secured  $26,000.  In  this  way  nearly  $40,000  was  added  to 
the  endowment.  These  funds  have  been  carefully  guarded 
and  have  increased.  At  present  the  invested  funds  amount 
to  $210,176.93,  and  the  College  property  may  be  conserva- 
tively valued  at  $100,000. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

1819-1843. — Samuel  Wait  was  the  only  Principal  of  the 
Institute  and  first  President  of  the  College.  His  adminis- 
tration covers  the  initial  period  from  February,  1834,  to 
June,  1845.  His  zeal  and  industry  were  untiring.  It  was 
necessary  to  white-wash  slave  cabins  and  use  them  for  dor- 
mitories. Beneficent  institutions  were  not  yet  popular  in  the 
State.  A  division  in  the  denomination  on  these  questions 
was  about  to  take  place.  There  was  no  trained  ministry  to 
♦uphold  his  hands.  The  manual  labor  idea  was  an  experi- 
ment in  the  South  and  the  experiment  failed.  There  were 
no  loyal  alumni  as  yet  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. President  Wait's  influence  was  strong  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive,  but  these  were  few.     Even  Bap- 
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tists  did  not  patronize  the  institution.  The  increasing  debt 
made  many  of  them  think  that  it  would  fail.  In  1836  the  en- 
rollment reached  143,  but  by  1843  it  had  dropped  to  41.  In 
January,  1844,  President  Wait  resigned,  but  his  resignation 
was  not  accepted.  In  1845  he  resigned  again,  and  his  resig- 
nation was  accepted  to  take  place  in  June,  1845.  He  was  at 
once  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  twenty-one  years.  He  loved  the  College 
with  a  tender  devotion,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion. 

18 '4 5- 18 '40 — President  Wait's  successor  was  Dr.  William 
Hooper,  the  grandson  of  William  Hooper,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  a  student  of  Theology  at  Princeton. 
In  1845  he  was  teaching  in  South  Carolina.  The  Trustees 
had  always  been  anxious  to  have  him  in  the  College.  He 
had  taken  great  interest  in  building  up  the  institution  and 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
had  also  been  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
1834,  but  had  declined.  Now  when  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency was  tendered  him  he  accepted.  To  this  position  he 
brought  polished  scholarship  and  fine  rhetorical  powers,  but 
these  were  not  the  needs  at  this  critical  juncture.  What 
was  most  needed  was  a  financier,  for  financial  embarrass- 
ments were  crippling  the  institution.  Dr.  Hooper  became 
despondent  and  resigned  at  the  end  of  1848. 

184.9-1852 — Dr.  Hooper's  successor  was  John  B  White, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Profes- 
sor White  had  been  with  the  institution  for  eleven  years. 
He  had  been  graduated  from  Brown,  had  studied  law,  had 
taught  in  the  schools  of  New  England,  and  in  1838  had 
come  to  Wake  Forest.  President  White  administered  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  finances  of  the  Col- 
lege were  largely  entrusted  to  James  S.  Purefoy.  The  debt 
had  now  become  embarrassing — especially  to  men  who,  like 
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William  Crenshaw  and  James  S.  Purefoy,  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  its  payment.  It  was  during  White's  ad- 
ministration that  relief  was  obtained  from  the  debts.  In 
1853  President  White  resigned  and  returned  to  Illinois, 
where  he  took  charge  of  an  institution  for  girls. 

1854-1879. — After  the  Trustees  had  failed  to  secure  the 
services  of  several  men  elected,  they  chose  Washington 
Manly  Wingate  president.  This  administration  was  a  long 
one,  extending  to  1879  ,when  President  Wingate  died.  The 
three-fold  object  of  this  administration  was  the  raising  of 
endowment,  the  abolition  of  the  preparatory  department, 
and  the  establishment  of  scholarships.  The  war  interrupted 
these  plans.  The  personality  of  the  President  and  his  gifts 
as  preacher  and  man  won  many  active  friends  for  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  College  home  to  the 
people  and  place  it  on  their  hearts.  He  travelled  and  spoke 
much,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  future  was  hopeful. 
Strong  men  had  been  brought  into  the  Faculty,  but  the 
expansion  was  greater  than  was  warranted  by  income.  It 
was  during  this  administration  that  Wake  Forest  began 
really  to  be  generally  felt  in  the  life  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. The  spirit  of  the  President  provoked  no  opposition; 
students  felt  the  power  of  his  personality,  and  its  influence 
was  felt  throughout  the  entire  ranks  of  the  denomination. 

18/9-1882. — Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pritchard  was  President 
Wingate's  successor.  This  administration  was  brief,  ending 
in  1882.  President  Pritchard  determined  to  increase  the 
patronage  of  the  institution,  and  this  he  did  by  speaking  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  He  found  the  enrollment 
117,  but  he  left  it  169.  Dr.  Pritchard's  short  administration 
did  much  to  popularize  the  cause  of  general  education  in 
North  Carolina. 

1 88 4- 1905. — In  1884  Charles  E.  Taylor,  Professor  of 
Latin,  was  chosen  president.  His  work  as  agent  for  the 
endowment  and  his  scholarlv  attainments  had  already  been 
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felt  in  the  institution.  His  administration  extended  from 
1884  to  1905,  when  President  Taylor  resigned  to  devote  his 
time  more  fully  to  agency  and  to  teaching.  This  was  the 
notable  administration  in  the  history  of  the  College.  The 
work  done  is  destined  to  be  permanent  and  far-reaching. 
President  Taylor  came  to  Wake  Forest  in  1870  as  an  assist- 
ant in  Latin  and  German;  in  1871  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Latin,  and  in  1884  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
History.  He  found  the  College  with  a  meagre  endowment 
of  $40,000 :  he  left  it  with  an  endowment  of  more  than 
$210,000.  The  strong  feature  of  his  plans  for  endowment 
has  been  to  secure  cash  rather  than  notes  and  subscriptions. 
He  became  president  of  a  faculty  of  six  professors  and  one 
tutor ;  in  1905,  the  Faculty  numbered  seventeen  professors 
and  six  assistants.  The  enrollment  increased  from  161  to 
328.  The  equipment,  also,  was  greatly  increased.  The  Lea 
Laboratory,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Alumni  Building  were 
erected,  and  the  other  buildings  remodelled  and  improved.. 
The  campus  has  been  beautified,  from  an  old  field  of  gullies 
and  pines,  into  a  park.  In  accepting  the  presidency.  Dr. 
Taylor  had  declared  that  he  "might  not  make  Wake  Forest 
a  large  institution,  but  he  hoped  to  make  it  a  good  one." 
How  well  he  succeeded  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni  and  friends 
speaks  in  strong  terms. 

In  1905  Dr.  Taylor  resigned  and  was  succeeded  bv  Dr. 
William  Louis  Poteat.  whose  administration  is  now  in  its 
first  year. 

CHARTER   HISTORY. 

In  1833  the  following  Charter  of  "Wake  Forest  Insti- 
tute" was  granted : 

AX    ACT    TO    ESTABLISH    A    LITERARY    AND    MANUAL    LABOR    INSTITUTION 
IN   THE   COUNTY  OF   WAKE. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That 
William  P.   Biddle,  John  Armstrong,  William  Sanders  of  the  county 
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of  Craven,  Isaac  Beeson  of  Guilford,  James  Watkins  of  Anson, 
Thomas  Boyd  of  Mecklenburg,  John  Portevant  of  Brunswick,  Thomas 
Stradley  of  Buncombe,  Hugh  Quinn  of  Lincoln,  Alfred  Dockery  of 
Richmond,  William  Crenshaw,  George  W.  Thompson,  Allen  S.  Wynn, 
William  Roles,  Alfred  Birt,  John  Purify  of  Wake,  Simon  J.  Jeffers, 
Thomas  Crocker,  Allen  Bowden  of  Franklin,  James  King  of  Person, 
John  Culpepper,  Sen.,  of  Montgomery,  John  McDaniel,  Charles  Mc- 
Callister  of  Cumberland,  Aaron  J.  Spivey,  Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  Turner 
Carter  of  Bertie,  Henry  Austin  of  Edgecombe,  Daniel  Boon,  David 
Thompson  of  Johnston,  Paul  Phifer  of  Rowan,  Alexander  Moseley  of 
Lenoir,  George  M.  Thompson  of  Pasquotank,  Joseph  Halsey  of  Tyr- 
rell, Charles  W.  Skinner  of  Perquimans,  William  Hooper  of  Orange, 
Amos  J.  Battle  of  Nash,  Josiah  Wiseman  of  Davidson,  Stephen  Gra- 
ham, Geo.  W.  Huffham  of  Duplin,  and  David  S.  Williams  of  Sampson, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  youth,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 
by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Trustees  of  the  Wake  Forest  Insti- 
tute"; and  by  that  name  shall  have  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  com- 
mon seal,  and  be  able  and  capable  in  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead 
and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  either  in  law  or  equity;  and  shall 
take,  demand,  receive  and  possess  all  moneys,  goods  and  chattels 
which  may  be  given;  and  all  donations  made  shall  be  applied,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  donor,  to  the  purposes  therein  declared;  and  by 
purchase  or  otherwise  to  take,  hold  and  possess,  to  them  and  their 
successors  forever,  any  lands  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  said  insti- 
tution, rents  and  tenements,  in  special  trust  and  confidence,  and  to 
apply  the  same,  together  with  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  to  the 
use  and  purpose  of  endowing  and  supporting  said  institution;  and 
may  purchase  and  hold  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  such  chattels  and 
personal  property  as  they  may  deem  necessary:  Provided,  the  amount 
of  real  and  personal  estate  held  by  this  institution  shall  not  at  any 
one  time  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, refusal  to  act,  or  removal  from  the  State  of  any  of  the  said 
trustees  for  the  time  being,  then  the  surviving  trustees,  a  majority 
being   present,  shall   fill   said  vacancies. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Trustees  shall  have 
power  to  auppoint  their  own  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer, 
and  such  professors,  tutors  and  all  officers  in  and  over  the  said  insti- 
tution, as  they  shall  deem  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
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several  offices,  and  may  remove  the  same  for  misbehaviour,  inability 
or  neglect  of  duty ;  they  shall  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  by- 
laws and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State,  for  the  government  of  the  said  institution;  and  the 
said  trustees  shall  hold  meetings  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  neces- 
sity may  require,  and  that  nine  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  transact  all  manner  of  business  in  relation  to  said  institution. 

IV.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the 
said  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  as  other  real  estate. 

V.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  provisions  of  said  act  shall 
continue  in  force  twenty  years  and  no  longer. 

The  following"  amendment  to  the  Charter,  ratified  Decem- 
ber 28,  1838,  changed  the  name  of  the  institution  to  Wake 
Forest  College: 

AX  ACT  TO  AMEND  AX  ACT  EXTITLED  AX  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  LITER- 
ARY AXD  MANUAL  LABOR  INSTITUTIOX  IX  THE  COUNTY  OF  WAKE, 
PASSED    IX    OXE   THOUSAND   EIGHT   HUNDRED    AXD    THIRTY-THREE. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That 
the  before  recited  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  full  force  and  opera- 
tion, except  so  far  as  it  may  be  hereby  repealed,  for  the  term  of  fifty 
years  from  the  expiration  of  the  present  charter  now  to  be  amended, 
and  that  the  successors  of  the  trustees  hereby  appointed  shall  con- 
tinue to  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereby 
granted,  and  that  in  future  they  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and 
style  of  "The  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College,"  and  by  that  name 
shall  have  succession,  and  may  take,  demand,  receive,  possess,  and 
enjoy  all  property  or  moneys  which  may  be  acquired  by  them  by  gift, 
devise,  or  otherwise,  provided  the  same  shall  not  exceed  in  amount 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  dispose  of  the  same  in  pro- 
moting learning  and  virtue  in  the  establishment  aforesaid,  situate  in 
Wake  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Wake,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
donor,  or  donors,  thereof. 

II.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Faculty  of  said  Wake  Forest 
College,  that  is  to  say,  the  president  and  professors,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  trustees,  shall  have  the  power  of  conferring  all 
such  degrees  or  marks  of  literary  distinction  as  are  usually  conferred 
in  colleges  or  universities. 
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III.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  member  of  the  trustees  of 
said  college  shall  fail  to  give  his  personal  attendance  at  any  of  the 
meetings  of  said  board  for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  seat  of  said 
absent  trustee  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  vacated,  and 
the  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  fill  the  same,  as  is  provided 
in  the  act  aforesaid,  and  that  said  trustees  may  also  remove  any 
member  of  their  board  for  improper  conduct:  Provided,  that  the 
cause  thereof  shall  be  entered  on  their  journal,  and  that  the  mem- 
ber to  be  proceeded  against  shall  have  three  months'  notice  of  the 
procedure,  and  that  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  then 
assembled   shall   be   necessary   to   effect   such   removal. 

IV.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  lands  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  said  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  college,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  public  tax- 
ation, provided  the  amount  of  lands  so  exempted  shall  not  exceed 
at  any  time   six  hundred   acres. 

V.  Be  U  further  enacted.  That  no  license  to  retail  spirituous  liq- 
uors at  the  site,  or  within  one  mile  of  said  college  shall  be  granted, 
and  if  granted,  the  same  shall  be  void. 

VI.  fie  it  further  enacted.  That  no  person  shall  set  up  or  keep 
any  billiard  table,  or  other  public  table  constructed  or  erected  for 
playing  games  of  chance  by  whatever  name  called,  and  no  person 
shall  exhibit  any  theatrical,  sleight-of-hand  or  equestrian  perform- 
ance, dramatic  recitation,  rope  or  wire  dancing,  or  natural  or  arti- 
ficial curiosities  at  the  college  aforesaid,  or  within  one  mile  thereof, 
without  the  permission,  in  writing,  of  the  Faculty  thereof,  and  any 
person  or  persons  offendincr  herein,  or  who  shall  sell,  give,  or  convey 
to  the  students  of  said  college  any  intoxicating  liquors  at  or  within 
one  mile  of  said  college,  without  the  special  permission,  in  writing, 
of  the  Faculty  of  said  college,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record  having  cog- 
nizance of  the  same,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  informer  and  the 
other  to  the  college,  and  any  person  or  persons  offending  herein  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  in  the  County  or 
Superior  Court  of  Wake  shall  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court . 

VTT.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force 
from  and  after  the  ratification  thereof. 
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On  March  11,  1875,  the  Charter  was  amended  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  RATIFIED  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  OF  DECEM- 
BER, ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT,  ENTITLED 
"AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  LITERARY  AND  MANUAL 
LABOR  INSTITUTION  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  WAKE.  PASSED  IN  ONE 
THOUSAND    EIGHT    HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-THREE." 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact, 
That  an  act  ratified,  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  a  literary  and  manual  labor  institu- 
tion in  the  county  of  Wake,  passed  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three,"  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  W.  T. 
Brooks,  T.  H.  Pritchard,  J.  M.  Heck,  J.  H.  Foote,  W.  T.  Walters, 
A.  McDowell,  R.  D.  Graham,  A.  R.  Vann,  James  Poteat,  J.  S. 
Purefoy,  W.  W.  Vass,  John  Mitchell,  G.  R.  French,  J.  D.  Hufham, 
John  Kerr,  J.  H.  Mills,  G.  W.  Thompson,  Haynes  Lennon,  W.  R. 
Gwaltney,  G.  W.  Blount,  F.  M.  Jordan,  W.  H.  A vera,  G.  W. 
Purefoy,  M.  L.  Eure,  J.  C.  Hiden,  Peterson  Dunn,  R.  R.  Overby, 
J.  C.  Scarborough,  R.  H.  Marsh,  CM.  Cooke,  B.  G.  Covington, 
J.  G.  Williams,  William  Turner,  J.  B.  Richardson,  C.  J.  Nelson, 
W.  H.  Mitchell,  J.  L.  Stewart,  and  their  successors,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  youth,  to  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  and 
style  of  "The  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College,"  and  by  this  name 
and  style  they  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal, 
and  shall  be  able  and  capable  in  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and 
be  impleaded  in  all  the  courts,  and  shall  take,  receive  and  possess 
all  moneys,  goods  and  chattels  which  may  be  given  to  them,  and  shall 
apply  the  same,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  donors,  to  the  purpose 
herein  declared;  and  they  shall  have  power,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, to  take,  demand,  hold  and  possess,  rents  and  tenements  in 
special  trust  and  confidence,  and  apply  the  same,  together  with  the 
profits  arising  therefrom,  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  and  supporting 
said  Wake  Forest  College;  and  they  may  purchase,  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  such  chattels  and  real  estate  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 
and  may  dispose  of  the  same  in  promoting  learning  and  virtue  in  the 
college  aforesaid,  situated  in  Wake  Forest,  in  the  county  of  Wake: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  held  by 
the  said  trustees  shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation,  refusal  to 
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act,  or  removal  from  the  State  of  any  of  the  trustees  for  the  time 
being,  then  the  remaining  trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  the 
vacancies  created. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  one  of  the  trustees  shall  fail  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  said  trustees  continuously  for  the  time  of  three 
years,  his  seat  is  hereby  declared  to  be  vacated,  and  the  said  trus- 
tees are  authorized  to  fill  the  same  as  in  case  of  death,  resignation, 
refusal  to  act,  or  removal  from  the  State. 

Sec. 4.  That  the  trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  any 
member  of  their  board  for  improper  conduct:  Provided,  that  the 
cause  thereof  shall  be  entered  on  their  journal:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  accused  shall  have  three  months'  notice  of  the  pro- 
cedure, and  that  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
shall  be  necessary  to  effect  such  removal. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint 
their  own  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  professors, 
tutors,  and  other  officers  in  and  over  said  college  as  they  shall  deem 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  several  offices,  and  may 
remove  the  same  for  misbehavior,  inability,  or  neglect  of  duty;  they 
shall  moreover  have  power  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions, not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  said  college. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  trustees  shall  hold  meetings  from  time  to 
time,  as  often  as  necessity  may  require,  and  nine  trustees  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  kinds  of  business. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Faculty  of  said  Wake  Forest  College,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  trustees,  shall  have  power  to  confer  all 
such  degrees  and  marks  of  literary  distinction  as  are  usually  con- 
ferred by  colleges  and  universities. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  said 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  said  college  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  public  taxation:  Provided,  That 
the  amount  of  lands  so  exempted  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred 
acres . 

Sec.  9.  That  no  license  to  retail  any  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors  at  or  within  three  miles  of  said  college  shall  be  granted,  and  if 
granted  the  same  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  10.  That  if  any  person  shall  sell,  give,  or  carry  to  any 
student  or  students  of  said  college,  at  or  within  three  miles  from 
the  site  thereof,  any  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquor,  without  special 
permission  in  writing  from  the  Faculty  thereof,  the  same  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court  of  record,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  informant  and  the 
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other  half  to  the  use  of  said  college,  and  the  offender  shall  more- 
over be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Wake  County  shall  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  11.  That  no  person  shall  set  up  any  billiard  table,  bowling 
alley,  or  other  contrivance  for  playing  any  game  of  chance,  by  what 
ever  name  it  may  be  called,  or  exhibit  any  theatrical,  sleight-of-hand, 
or  equestrian  performance,  dramatic  recitation,  rope  or  wire  danc- 
ing, or  any  natural  or  artificial  curiosities  at  said  college,  or  within 
one  mile  thereof,  unless  by  permission  in  writing  from  the  Faculty 
thereof,  and  any  person  who  shall  offend  herein  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  any  court  of 
record,  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  informant,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
use  of  said  college. 

Sec.  12.  That  all  laws  conflicting  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  for  fifty  years  from  and  after 
the  date  of  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  11th  day  of  March,  A.    D.,   1875. 

On  February  14,  1879,  the  charter  was  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  EIGHTY-THSEE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  LAWS  OF 
ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FOUR  AND  ONE  THOU- 
SAND EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  IN  REGARD  TO  WAKE  FOR- 
EST COLLEGE. 

Section  1 .  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact, 
That  chapter  eighty-three  of  the  Private  Laws  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-four  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all 
of  sections  nine  and  ten,  and  inserting  in  the  lieu  and  stead  thereof, 
the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  That  if  any  person  at  or  within  three  miles  of  the  site 
of  said  college  shall  sell  any  alcoholic  liquors,  distilled  or  undistilled, 
or  any  brandy-peaches  or  other  alcoholic  fruits,  or  any  spirituous 
or  intoxicating  bitters  or  beverages  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called;  or  shall  without  special  permission  in  writing  by  the  Faculty 
thereof,  give  or  convey  the  same  to  any  student  or  students  thereof, 
at  or  within  three  miles  from  the  site  thereof,  he  shall  for  each 
offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  re- 
covered in  any  court  of  record,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  informant 
and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  said  college;  and  the  offender  shall 
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moreover  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
in  the  Superior  Court  shall  be  fined  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  the  14th  day  of  February,  A.   D.,   1879. 

On  January  20,  1881,  the  charter  was  amended  as  follows: 

AX  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  THIRTEEN  OF  THE  PRIVATE  LAWS  OF  ONE 
THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-NINE,  IN  REGARD  TO  WAKE 
FOREST  COLLEGE. 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact, 
That  section  one  of  chapter  thirteen  of  the  Private  Laws  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "three  miles,"  wherever  the  same 
shall  occur  in  said  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  and  stead  thereof 
the  words  "five  miles." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ratified  the  20th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1881. 

The  following  amendment  was  made  March  11,  1889: 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  EIGHTY-THREE  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-FOUR  AND  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
FIVE,  IT  BEING  AN  ACT  AMENDING  THE  CHARTER  OF  WAKE  FOREST 
COLLEGE . 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact, 
That  chapter  eighty-three  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  be  amended 
by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  the  words  "five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,"  and  inserting  "one  million  dollars." 

Sec.  2.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation . 

Ratified  the  11th  day  of  March,  A.   D.,  1889. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  system  of  independent  "Schools"  is  now  an  estab- 
lished feature  of  the  College,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  system 
is  believed  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  long  and  thorough 
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testing.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  elective  principle  is  so 
guarded  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  secure  a  diploma  by 
eliminations  fatal  to  solid  learning. 

There  is  no  preparatory  department  in  the  College.  It 
is,  however,  deemed  necessary  to  retain,  for  the  present, 
sub-collegiate  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and 
English.  These  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  young  men — those  who  are  unprepared  to  enter 
only  one  or  two  Schools  of  the  College,  and  those  who, 
though  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  incidental  advantages  of  the  College  during  a 
limited  period.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  such  young  men  that 
the  sub-collegiate  classes  are  retained  at  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, as,  in  some  form  and  under  some  name,  they  are  still 
retained  in  the  majority  of  colleges.  Those  students  who 
take  work  in  one  or  more  of  these  sub-collegiate  classes,  and 
those  who  are  members  of  collegiate  classes  only,  sustain 
the  same  relation  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  College. 

The  Faculty  urges  all  prospective  students  to  take  a  thor- 
ough academic  course,  and  not  to  come  to  the  College  until 
they  are  well  prepared  to  enter  its  classes. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  of  the  College,  sixteen  miles  from  Raleigh,  in 
a  high,  gently  rolling  and  healthful  country,  is  most  fortu- 
nate. Six  passenger  trains  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  stop 
daily  at  the  College.  There  are  six  mails  daily.  The  ex- 
press and  telegraph  offices  are  near  the  College  buildings. 
The  town  of  Wake  Forest  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
are  as  free  from  bad  influences  as  any  in  the  country.  The 
proximity  of  the  College  to  the  capital  of  the  State  affords 
many  of  the  advantages,  without  the  moral  dangers  of  city 
life. 
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Board  of  Trustees. 


E.    F.    Aydlett,   Elizabeth  City. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Raleigh. 

J.  T.  J.  Battle,  Greensboro. 

X.  Biggs,  Scotland  Neck. 

.X.   B.   Boone,  Thomasville. 

X.    B.    Brougiitox,   Raleigh. 

J  .  A .   Campbell,  Buie's  Creek . 

C.   M.   Cook,  Louisburg. 

W.  E.  Daniel,  Weldon. 

H.   C.  Dockery,  Rockingham. 

W.   C.   Dowd,  Charlotte. 

W.   J.   Ferrell,  Wadesboro. 

A.   R.   Foushee,  Roxboro. 

W  .   R .    Gwaltney,  Hickory . 

F.  P.  Hobgood,  Oxford. 

J.    N.    Holding,  Raleigh. 
J.   D.   Hufham,  Henderson. 
C.   J.  Hunter,  Raleigh. 
L.  Johnson,  Raleigh. 
J.  W.  Lynch,  Wake  Forest. 
S.    McIntyre,   Lumberton. 
R.  H.  Marsh,  Oxford. 
C.  W.  Mitchell,  Aulander. 
*John  Mitchell,  Cremo. 

G.  A.  Norwood,  Jr.,  Goldsboro. 
J.    M.    Parrott,  Kinston. 

J.   B.   Richardson,  High  Point. 

R.  E.  Royall,  Wake  Forest. 

J.   C.   Scarborough,  Murfreesboro. 

J.   F.  Spainhour,  Morganton. 

E.   W.   Timberlake,  Wake  Forest. 

J.   H.   Tucker,  Asheville. 

W.    C.    Tyree,  Raleigh. 

R.    T.    Vann,  Raleigh. 

A.    D.   Ward,  New  Bern. 

E.  Y.   Webb,  Shelby. 


*Diecl  March  3,  1906. 
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Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


Dr.  W.  C.  Tyree,  Raleigh,  President. 

F.  P.  Hobgood,  Oxford,  Vice-President. 

T.    H.   Briggs,  Raleigh,  Treasurer. 

C.  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Bkoughton,  Raleigh,  Auditor  of  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

W.  N.  Jones,  Raleigh,  Attorney. 

L.  R.   Mills,  Wake  Forest,  Bursar. 

R.  E.  Royall,  Auditor  of  Bursar's  Accounts. 


Committees. 

Executive — 

C.  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 

W.   C.   Tyree. 

L.   Johnson. 

H.   C.  Dockery. 

R.  E.  Royall. 

J.  W.  Bailey. 

R.  T.  Vann. 

Investing — 

C.   J.   Hunter,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 
N.   B.   Broughton. 
J.  N.  Holding. 
L.  Johnson. 

Visiting — 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 
F.  P.  Hobgood. 
W.   C.  Tyree. 
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Faculty. 


William    L.     Poteat,    M.A.,    LL.D.,    President. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

B.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1877:  M.A. ,  1889;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Berlin,  1888;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Holl  Biological  Laboratory, 
1893:  Professor  of  Biology.  Wake  Forest  College,  1883;  LL.  D. ,  Baylor 
University,  1905  ;  President  of  Wake  Forest  College,  1905. 

Charles  E.  Taylor,  B.Lit.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy . 

B.  Lit. ,  University  of  Virginia,  1870  ;  D.  D. .  Richmond  College.  1885;  LL.  D., 
Mercer  University,  1904:  Professor  of  Latin.  Wake  Forest  College,  1870- 
1883;  President  ibid.,  1883-1005;  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  ibid.,  1905. 

William  B.  Royall,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

B.  A. ,  Wake  Forest  College.  IS  il :  M.  A.  ,1866:  D.D. ,  Judson  College,  1887; 
Assistant  Professor,  Wake  Forest  College,  1866-1870;  Professor  of  Greek, 
ibid.,  1871. 

Luther  R.  Mills,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

M.  A. ,  Wake  Forest  College,  1861:  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid., 
1867-1869  ;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Bursar,  ibid.,  1870. 

Benjamin  Sledd,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

M.  A. ,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1886:  Graduate  Student,  Teutonic 
Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1886-1887;  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  Wake  Fore't  College,  1888-1894;  Professor  of  English,  ibid.,  1894. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry . 

M.  A. ,  Wake  Forest  College,  1886  ;  Graduate  Student  of  Chemistry,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  :  887-18S8  :  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1900;  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College,  1889. 

John  F.  Lanneau,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Graduate.  South  Carolina  Military  Academy.  1856;  M.A.,  Baylor  University, 
1869;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  Furman  University,  1866- 
1868  ;  Professor  of  Mathematics.  William  Jewell  College.  1868  ;  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Applied  Mathematics.  Wake  Forest  College,  1890:  Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  ibid.,  1899. 

John  B.   Carlyle,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

M.  A. .  Wake  Forest  College.  1887;  Supt.  of  Public  Schools.  Robeson  County, 
1887;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Wake  Forest  College.  1887- 
1890;  Professor  of  Latin,  ibid.,  1890. 
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Needham  Y.   Gullet,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Law. 

M.  A. ,  Wake  Forest  College,  1879  ;  Member  of  State  Legislature,  1885  ;  Member 
of  N.  C.  Code  Commission,  1903-1906;  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, 1894. 

J.  Hendeen  Goreell,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages . 

M.  A. ,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1890,  and  Assistant  Professor,  1890-1891; 
Ph.  D. ,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894  ;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
Wake  Forest  College,  1894. 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D., 
Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.  A. ,  Wake  Forest  College,  1890;  Assistant  Professor  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1893-1896;  Th.D. ,  ibid.,  1903;  Professor  of  the  Bible,  Wake 
Forest  College,  1896. 

Walter  Sikes,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 

M.  A. .  Wake  Forest  College.  1891;  Director  of  Gymnasium,  1891-1893:  Ph.D. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1898;  Professor  of  Political  Science.  Wake  For 
est  College,  1898. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

M.  A. ,  Richmond  College,  1882;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics.  Johns 
Hopkins  University."  1890-1893 ;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Bethel  Col- 
lege, 1893-1896 ;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago.  1896-1898  ;  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Ursinus  College,  1898-1899;  Professor  of 
Physics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1899. 

Darius  Eatman,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Education. 

B.  A. ,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1897;  M.  A. .  Columbia  University,  1902; 
Southern  Scholar  and  Master's  Diploma  in  Education,  Teachers  College, 
1902  ;  Assistant  in  Columbia  University,  1902-1903  ;  Professor  of  Education, 
Wake  Forest  College,  1903. 

Watson  S.   Rankin,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

Student  of  North  Carolina  Medical  College,  1897-1899;  M.  D. ,  University  of 
Maryland.  1901;  Resident  Physician,  University  Hospital,  1901  ;  Graduate 
Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901-1902;  Resident  Pathologist,  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  1902-1903;  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  Wake 
Forest  College,  1903. 

Lewis  M.    Gaines,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

B.  A.  and  B.  S. ,  Hampden-Sidnev  College,  1898  ;  Graduate  Student  University 
of  Virginia,  1898-1899  ;  M.  D. ,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Rhode  Island  Hospital.  Providence,  1903-1904;  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1905. 

George  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B.  A. ,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892  ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago' 
1893-1896;  Fellow  in  Greek,  ibid.,  1899-1900:  Ph.D.  .ibid.,  1900;  Associate 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Wake  Forest  College,  1896. 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
J.   R.   Crozier, 

Director  of  Physical  Culture. 
Hubert  McN.  Poteat, 

Assistant  in  Latin. 
Alfred  H.  Olive,  B.A., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

( 1 )  Charles  P.  Weaver,  B.A., 

(2)  W.  LeRoy  Vaughan,  B.A., 

Assistants  in  English. 
M.  Leslie  Davis,  B.A., 

Assistant  in  History. 
Judson  D.   Ives,  B.A., 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

Herbert  Jenkins, 

Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
V.  0.  Weathers, 

Assistant  in  Physics. 
B.    P.    Gentry. 
Liston  Jackson. 
T.    H.    Beverly, 
T.   N.   Hayes, 
E .    A .    Turner, 
0.  C.  Foote, 

Assistants  in  the  Library. 
D.    W .    Arnette, 

Assistant  in  Gymnasium. 


(1)  During  the  first  half-session.      (2)  During  the  second  half-session. 
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Officers. 


William  L.    Poteat,  President. 

Luther  R.    Mills,  Bursar. 

Lewis  M.   Gaines,  Secretary. 

George  W.    Paschal,  Curator  of  Library. 

James  L.    Lake,  Registrar. 

James  W.    Lynch,  D.D.,  Chaplain. 


Committees. 

Publication — 

Professors  Sledd,  Gullet,  and  Lake. 

Examinations — 

Professors   Eatman,  Gullet,   and  Lanneau. 

Library — 

Professors  Paschal,  Rotall,  and  Sikes. 

Lectures — 

Professors  Cullom,  Eatman,  and  Sledd. 

Athletics — 

Professors  Sikes,  Brewer,  and  Paschal. 

Buildings  and    Grounds — 

Professors  Gorrell,  Lake,  and  Brewer,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Holding. 

Discipline — 

Professors  Gullet,  Sikes,  and  Brewer. 
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Matriculation. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character ;  if  coming  from  other  incorporated  institu- 
tions, they  must  be  able  to  present  certificates  of  honorable 
dismission.  The  applicant  must  report  to  the  President 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival,  and  any  delay 
beyond  that  time  may  be  made  a  bar  to  his  admission.  He 
must  give  his  promise  in  writing  to  abide  by  the  regulations 
of  the  College.  He  is  then  referred  to  the  Bursar  for  settle- 
ment of  his  College  dues.  The  Bursar's  receipt  for  these 
dues  must  be  presented  when  application  is  made  for  admis- 
sion to  classes. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Students  bearing  the  prescribed  certificates  of  accredited 
academies  will  be  admitted  into  the  classes  of  the  College 
without  examination.  Examinations,  the  scope  of  which  is 
indicated  below,  will  be  required  of  all  other  students.  All 
"conditions"  must  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  first 
year. 

English.1 

1.  English  grammar  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
composition  and  rhetoric,  which  include  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, and  paragraphing.  Required  for  admission  into  any 
class  of  the  College. 

2.  Reading. — For  1906,  applicants  will  be  examined  on 
the  following  books : 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar,  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Hawthorne's  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  Tennyson's  Princess,  Irving's  Sketch  Book, 
Longfellow's    Evangeline,   x\rnold's    Sohrab    and   Rustum. 

1  This  preparatory  work  may  be  done  at  the  College.     See  page  21. 
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The  student  will  be  required  to  write  a  paragraph  on  each 
of  several  topics  selected  from  the  above-mentioned  works ; 
and  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  power  of  clear  and  accu- 
rate expression. 

Latin.1 

Knowledge  of  forms  and  the  general  principles  of  syntax. 
Four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic.  War  and  four  orations  of 
Cicero,  and  not  less  than  one  book  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  to- 
gether with  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  prosody  of  Hexameter 
Verse.  The  average  student  will  require  not  less  than  two 
years  of  careful  study  to  make  the  needed  preparation. 
Tuell  and  Fowler's  Beginner's  Book,  Daniell's  Exercises  on 
Caesar,  Lowe  and  Ewing's  Caesar,  Johnston's  Cicero,  and 
Knapp's  Virgil,  are  recommended. 

Greek^.1 

Forms,  including  accent  and  the  elements  of  syntax,  with 
ability  to  translate  any  ordinary  passage  of  Xenophon's  An- 
abasis, or  its  equivalent.  Ball's  Elements  of  Greek  and 
Kelsey's  Anabasis,  recommended. 

Pure  Mathematics.1 

Arithmetic;  Algebra  to  Equations  of  the  Second  Degree. 
Wentworth's  Elements  of  Algebra  recommended. 

The  Sciences. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the  Science  Schools 
should  be  prepared  to  show  acquaintance  with  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  at  least  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology,  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, Zoology. 

Political  Science. 

Geography,  United  States  History,  English  History,  and 
General  History.  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English 
History  and  Myers'  General  History,  recommended. 

1  This  preparatory  work  may  be  done  at  the  College.     See  page  21. 
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Schools. 


Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  Schools : 
I.     Latin  Language  and  Literature 
II.     Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

III.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

IV.  Modern  Languages. 

1.  French  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  German  Language  and  Literature. 

3.  Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

V.     Pure  Mathematics. 

1.  Algebra   and   Geometry. 

2.  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

3.  Differential   and  Integral   Calculus. 

VI.     Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
VII.     Chemistry. 

1.  General    Chemistry. 

(a)  Inorganic   Chemistry. 

( b )  Organic  Chemistry . 

2.  Applied  Chemistry. 

VIII.     Biology. 

1.  General   Biology. 

2.  Botany. 

3 .  Zoology . 

4.  Mineralogy   and  Geology. 

IX.     Physics. 
X.     Moral  Philosophy. 

1 .  Psychology . 

2.  Ethics.. 

3 .  Logic . 

4.  History  of  Philosophy. 
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XI.     Political  Science;. 

1.  History. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

3.  Constitutional    Government. 

XII.     Law. 

1.  Common  and   Statutory  Law. 

2.  Equity  and  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Constitutional  Law. 

XIII.  The  Bible. 

XIV.  Education. 
XV.     Medicine. 

1 .  Anatomy . 

2.  Physiology. 

3 .  Embryology . 

4.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

5.  Biology. 

6.  Chemistry. 

7 .  Toxicology . 

8 .  Medical   Physics . 

9.  Materia   Medica   and   Therapeutics. 

10.  Histology. 

11.  bacteriology. 

12.  Pathology. 

XVI.  Physical  Culture. 


I.     School  oe  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  Carlyle. 
Associate  Professor  Paschal. 

outline  of  courses  eor  1906-1907. 

Course  i. — Five  hours  weekly.    Prescribed  for  the  B.A.  and 
the  B.S.  degree. 

Composition  and  Gbammab. — Arnold's  Prose;  Allen  and 
Greenough's  New  Grammar;  systematic  drill  in  the  use  of  lexi- 
cons  (Harper's  Latin-English)  ;  original  exercises. 
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Livy. — Books  I.  and  II.  or  XXI.  and  XXII.;  Lectures  and 
Essays  on  Livy. 

Virgil. — ^Eneid    (Knapp)  ;    Hexameter   Verse. 

Sallust. — Catiline  ( ureenough )  ;  Study  of  the  times  of  Sal- 
lust. 

^JDvid  .  — Selections . 

Course  2. — Three  hours  weekly.     Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
degree. 

Composition  and  Grammar. — Arnolds  Prose;  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Xew  Grammar;  original  exercises  in  Uie  more  diffi- 
cult principles  of  syntax. 

Cicero. — Select  Letters  (Abbott)  ;  Cato  Major  (Rockwood)  ; 
lectures  on  Cicero  and  his  times. 

Horace. — Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles  (Smith  and  Green- 
ough)  ;  lectures  on  the  Augustan  Poets;  metres  of  Horace; 
Eutropius    (sight-reading)  . 

Pliny. — Platners  Selections. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

Composition  and  Grammar. — Allen  and  Greenough's  New 
Grammar;   original  exercises  requiring  independent  research. 

Tacitus. — Germania  and  Agricola  (Tyler)  ;  lectures  on 
Tacitus   and   his   times. 

Juvenal. — Three  Satires  (Lindsay)  ;  lectures  on  the  cus- 
toms and  the  Literature  of  the  Empire. 

Plautus. — Menachmi  (Fowler)  ;  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Early  Latin  Literature. 

Crowell's  Selections  from  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
peritus,  Ovid,  and  Lucan. 

Course  4. — Two  hours  weekly.     Elective.     The  course  will 
be  varied  according  to  the  aptitudes  of  students. 

Lucretius. — De  Rerum  Natura  (Lee)  ;  Interpretation  of  the 
Text,  with  critical  study  of  Syntax  and  Metres;  Lectures  on 
Roman  Literature  and  Philosophy. 
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Elegiac    Poets. — Tibullus     (Clarendon    Press    Series)  ;    Pro- 
pertius  (Clarendon  Press  Series)  ;  Catullus   (Merrill)  . 
Seneca's  Moral  Essavs   (Hurst  and  Whiting). 


II.     School  of1  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  Roy  all. 

Associate  Professor  Paschal. 

For  admission  to  this  School,  see  p.  29. 

courses  for  1 906- 1 907. 

Course  i. — Five  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

Xexophox. — Books  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Anabasis;  exercises 
based  upon  the  text  recently  read,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to 
thorough  drill  in  syntax,  partly  without  a  manual  and  partly  in 
the  use  of  Bonner's  or  Gleason's  Greek  Prose  Composition, 
references  being  principally  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  and 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon   (Intermediate). 

Herodotus. — Selections  from  representative  stories  and  from 
the  history  of  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece  under  Darius  and 
Xerxes. 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

Attic  Obators. — Four  Orations  of  Lysias;  Selections  from 
Isocrates  and  Demosthenes;  Greek  Rhetoric;  Athenian  Legisla- 
tive. Bodies  and  Courts ;  original  exercises,  based  chiefly  on 
Lysias. 

Homer. — Two  books  of  the  Iliad  and  two  of  the  Odyssey; 
outline  study  of  each  poem  as  a  whole,  with  use  of  the  abridged 
version  of  The  Iliad  by  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers,  and  of  the 
Odyssey  by  Butcher  and  Lang. 

Literature. — Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature;  Capps' 
From  Homer  to  Theocritus;  informal  lectures. 
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Course  3. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

Drama. — One  tragedy  of  Sophocles;  selections  from  iEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes;  Lectures  on  the  Drama;  Rythmie 
and  Metric. 

Plato. — Apology  and  Crito;  selections  from  Phsedo  and  other 
dialogues;   Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy. 

Course  4. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

One  of  the  following  courses: 

Homer. — Reading  and  critical  study  of  the  entire  Iliad  or 
Odyssey. 

Plato. — The  Republic — the  whole  work  being  carefully  read. 
Drama. — Ten  plays  from  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes. 


III.     School  of  English. 

Professor  Sledd. 
Mr.  Vaughan. 

For  requirements  for  admission  to  this  department,  see 
p.  28. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  Course  1  whose  work  is 
deficient  in  the  elementary  principles  of  composition,  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  grammar. 

The  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  order  given,  nor  may 
two  courses  be  taken  during-  the  same  year. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.     Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
and  the  B.S.  degree. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Theory  of  Rhetoric,  with 
weekly  themes  and  frequent  class-room  exercises.  Hill's  The  Be- 
ginnings of  Rhetoric  reviewed  rapidly,  followed  by  a  careful 
study  of  Baldwin's  College  Rhetoric. 

English  Prose. — Given  in  connection  with  the  formal  study 
of  Rhetoric,  and  involving  the  study  of  the  Essay  and  the  Novel. 
Much  of  the  reading  is  done  outside  of  the  class-room,  of  which 
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the  student  is  required  to  write  outlines  and  criticisms.  The 
authors  especially  studied  are  Swift,  Addison,  Scott,  Goldsmith, 
Macaulay,  DeQuincey,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  and  Irving. 

Histoky  of  Literature. — Some  brief  manual,  such  as  that 
of  Pancoast  or  Stopford  Brooke,  serves  as  the  basis  of  recita- 
tions and  lectures  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
authors  in  their  representative  works. 

The  English  Poets. — Paneoast's  Standard  English  Poems, 
studied  in  connection  with  the  History  of  Literature;  Shake- 
speare's Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  King  John; 
Milton's  Minor  Poems  and  Tennyson's  Classical  Poems,  studied 
in  connection  with  Gayley's  Classic  Myths. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week.     Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
degree. 

Rhetoric. — The  theory  of  Rhetoric  continued,  with  more  ad- 
vanced themes  and  exercises.  Special  study  of  the  English 
Essayists.  Baldwin's  College  Rhetoric  and  Genung's  The  Work- 
ing Principles  of  Rhetoric.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Shakespeare. — Critical  study,  in  the  class-room,  of  The  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Lear, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  and  The  Tempest.  Six  other  plays  assigned 
for  private  reading  and  examination.  The  Temple  Shakespeare, 
Dowden's  Primer,  and  Boas's  Shakespeare  and  His  Predecessors. 
Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  first  half  session. 

Milton. — Rapid  review  of  the  Minor  Poems  and  their  myth- 
ology: careful  study  of  the  first  six  books  of  Paradise  Lost, 
with  readings  from  the  remaining  books.  Masson's  Edition. 
A  good  classical  dictionary  is  necessary.  Two  hours  a  week 
from  January  1  to  March  15. 

Wordsworth. — Chronological  reading  of  the  poetical  works,  in 
Morley's  edition,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth's  part  in 
the   Romantic   Movement. 

Tennyson. — The  Globe  edition,  with  private  reading  in  the 
standard  Life,  and  in  Stopford  Brooke's  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson. 
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Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  Some  special 
form,  or  period,  of  literature  is  made  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended stud}'.  The  courses  below  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

The  English  Drama. — Syinonds'  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare, 
Manly's  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama,  Gayley's  Represenative 
English  Comedies,  selected  plays  of  Marlowe,  Ben  Johnson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Ford,  Webster,  and  Otway.  Volumes  of 
the  Temple  Dramatists  are  used  so  far  as  available.  Each 
student  is  required  to  select  one  dramatist  for  special  study. 

American  Literature.— Some  manual,  such  as  that  of  Wen- 
dell, Trent,  or  Newcomer,  serves  as  the  basis  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, with  extensive  reading  in  the  works  and  the  biographies 
of  representative  authors.  The  department  is  especially  well 
equipped  for  the  study  of  the  less  prominent  American  authors. 
Attention  is  given  to  literature  in  the  South. 

Course  4. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  Adapted  es- 
pecially to  the  needs  of  those  who  purpose  becoming 
teachers. 

Old  English. — Cook's  First  Book  of  Old  English,  Bright's 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  Stopford  Brooke"s  Early  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Chaucer. — The  Globe  Chaucer,   Pollard's  Primer  of  Chaucer. 

History  of  Language. — Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English 
Language,  Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Words  and  Their  Ways. 


Browning. — A  special  course  is  offered  in  Browning  to  ad- 
vanced students.  The  Camberwell  edition,  with  Dowden's  Life 
of  Browning  and  Stopford  Brooke's  The  Poetry  of  Browning. 


TV.     School  of  Modern  Languages. 

Professor  Gorrell. 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  School  are  the  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  languages  and  literatures. 

The   first   year   course   provides   a   thorough    training   in 
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grammar  and  syntax  and  requires  three  or  four  hundred 
pages  of  reading,  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  translate 
these  languages  with  accuracy  and  ease. 

By  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wiggs,  of  Atlanta,  the 
department  is  furnished  with  a  full  phonographic  outfit  for 
conversational  French  and  Spanish.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  thorough  mastery  of  the  sounds  reproduced 
by  the  phonograph  is  of  great  value  in  securing  facility  of 
utterance  and  accuracy  of  pronunciation. 

To  enter  Course  1  in  French  and  Spanish,  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  work  of  Course  1  in  Latin. 

Course  1  in  German  is  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

Course  1  in  German,  French,  or  Spanish  is  required  for 
the  B.A.  degree. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  FOR   1906-1907. 
GERMAN. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Lange's  German  Method  for  Be- 
ginners, Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar.  Oral  and  written 
exercises   throughout   the    session. 

Prose  and  Verse. — Joynes'  German  Eeader,  and  selected  Ger- 
man stories. 

Parallel  Work. — Two  hundred  pages  of  literary  or  scien- 
tific German. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Composition. — Joynes'  German  Grammar. 

Classical  Literature. — Lectures  on  German  literature  up  to 
the  New  High  German  period,  followed  by  extensive  readings 
from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Modern  German  Literature. — Study  and  reading  of  the 
best  works  of  the  modern  masters  of  the  German  novel  and 
drama. 
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FRENCH. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French 
Grammar.     Oral  and  written  exercises  throughout  the  session. 

Prose  and  Verse. — Kuan's  French  Reading  for  Beginners 
and  selected  stories  or  comedies. 

Parallel   Work. — Two  hundred   pages   of  French   reading. 

Course  2.- — Three  times  a  week. 

Composition.— Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 
Literature. — The  study  of  French  fiction  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Extensive  readings  from  the  works  of  Dumas,  Hugo, 
Balzac,  Merimee,  Maupassant,  Halevy,  Daudet,  Zola,  etc. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week. 

A  study  of  French  dramatic  literature;  Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere.  Voltaire,  Hugo,  Labiche.  Scribe,  Rostand,  Hervieu,  etc. 

SPANISH. 

Course  i. -—Three  hours  a  week. 

Composition.— DeTornos'  Spanish  Method. 
Prose  and  Verse. — Ramsey's  Spanish   Reader,   Galdos'   Dona 
Perfecta. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Composition. — DeTornos'  Spanish  Method;  Marion  and 
Garennes'  Introduction  a  la  Lengua  Castellana.  Thorough  drill 
in  conversational  Spanish  with  the  use  of  the  phonograph. 

Rapid  reading  of  the  works  of  Galdos,  Valera,  Alarcon,  Cer- 
vantes,  Echegaray. 


V.     School  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

Professor  Mills. 
Professor  Lanneau. 
Course   I. — Five   hours   weekly.     To  take   this  course  the 
student  must  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  on  Algebra 
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to  equations  of  the  Second  Degree.     Entrance  examina- 
tions are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  session. 

Fall  Term. — Algebra. — Quadratic  Equations.  Surds  and 
Imaginaries,  Ratio,  Proportion,  Arithmetic  and  Geometric  Pro- 
gressions,  Binomial   Theorem,   Logarithms. 

Text-Book. — Milne's  Algebra. 

Spring  Term. — Plane,  Solid,  and  Spherical  Geometry. 

Text-Book. — Phillip's   and   Fisher's   Geometry. 

Course  2. — Five  hours  weekly.  A  satisfactory  examination 
on  the  work  of  Course  1  must  be  passed  before  a  student 
will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course. 

Fall  Term. — Plane   and  Spherical   Trigonometry. 
Text-Book. — Wentworth's   Trigonometry. 

Spring  Term. — Analytic  Geometry. — Loci  and  their  Equa- 
tions, Straight  Line,  Circle,  different  Systems  of  Co-ordinates, 
Conies,  Higher  Plane  Curves. 

Text-Book. — Wentworth's   Analytic   Geometry. 

Course  3. — Applicants  for  this  course  will  be  examined  on 
the  work  of  Courses  1  and  2. 

Fall  Term. — Three  hours  weekly. — Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Spring  Term.- — Two  hours  weelky. — Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Text-Book. — Nichols'  Calculus. 


VI.     School  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Professor  Lanneau. 

The  School  embraces  Land  Surveying'  and  Astronomy. 

The  two-fold  course  is  fundamental  in  the  training  of  a 
civil  engineer.  Surveying  is  invaluable  not  only  to  the 
engineer,  but  to  the  lawyer  as  well.  Each  part  of  this  two- 
fold course  depends  largely  for  its  thoroughness  on  a  good 
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EQUIPMENT. 

For  the  Field: — Instruments  of  highest  grade  have  been 
provided.  A  Surveyor's  Compass  with  vernier,  tangent 
screw  and  outkeeper :  steel  chain  and  pins ;  ranging  rods ; 
a  superior  Engineer's  Level  with  20-inch  Telescope ;  Level- 
ing Rods  reading  to  one-thousandth  of  a  foot ;  a  light  Tran- 
sit of  Young's  make :  a  Gurley's  Surveyor's  Transit  with 
vertical  arc,  stadia,  solar  attachment,  and  latitude  level;  and 
other  necessary  instruments. 

For  the  Sky: — The  Observatory  is  well  located.  A  re- 
volving roof  shifts  the  view  as  desired.  Of  chief  moment  is 
its  highly-finished  5-inch  telescope,  made  to  order  by  Gsert- 
ner  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Of  superior  workmanship,  unusu- 
ally complete  and  exact  in  its  gearing,  it  is  mounted  equa- 
torially,  and  is  moved  by  nicely-governed  clock-work  to 
synchronize  with  the  stars. 

In  this  School  there  are  two  courses. 

Course  i. — Land  Surveying. — Three  hours  a  week,  the  en- 
tire session.     Elective. 

To  enter  this  course,  a  good  knowledge  of  Trigonometry 
is  required. 

The  course  includes  full  insight  into  the  delicate  adjust- 
ments of  the  various  instruments  used,  as  well  as  field  prac- 
tice. Field  work  embraces  problems  of  heights  and  dis- 
tances;  surveys  and  resurveys;  the  dividing  of  land  as 
required;  surface,  section,  and  cross-section  leveling,  etc., 
etc.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the  corresponding  office  work 
— plotting  the  field  notes  and  calculating  and  discussing 
results. 

Text-Book. — Barton's  Plane  Surveying,  or  Carhart's. 
References:      Gillespie's    Land    Surveying,    Hodgman's   Man- 
ual,   Gillespie's    Higher    Surveying,    Johnson's    Higher    Survey- 
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Course   2. — Astronomy. — Three   hours   a   week   the   entire 
session.     Elective. 

To  enter  this  course  with  advantage  requires  familiarity 
with  mathematics  and  with  general  physics.  The  course 
embraces  more  of  the  "New  Astronomy,"  more  of  the  phy- 
sical than  of  the  mathematical.  It  is  supplemented  by  fre- 
quent lectures. 

The  Observatory  is  utilized  as  often  as  the  weather  per- 
mits. 

It  is  aimed,  by  text  and  lecture  and  telescope,  to  acquaint 
the  student  of  the  heavens  with  far-reaching  facts  and  cos- 
mic theories,  and  lead  him  into  a  satisfactory  and  ennobling 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe. 

Text-Book. — Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy. 

References  :  Young's  General  Astronomy,  Xewconib  and 
Holden's  Astronomy,  Langley's  New  Astronomy,  Watson's  Theo- 
retical Astronomy,  Loomis"  Practical  Astronomy,  Souchon's 
Practical  Astronomy,  Fison's  Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy. 


VII.     School  of  Chemistry. 

Professor  B reiver. 

Course  i. — A  year's  course  of  descriptive  chemistry,  con- 
sisting of  both  class-room  and  laboratory  work.  Three 
hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  two  hours  a 
week  for  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Pre- 
scribed for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 

Lectures  and  Recitations. — These  include  a  discussion  of 
the  more  common  metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds. 
Fundamental  principles  of  the  science  are  presented  as  far  as 
possible  with  a  class  taking  the  subject  for  the  first  time. 
Theory  is  discussed  after  the  facts  on  which  it  rests.  With  this 
in  view  a  few  typical  elements  are  selected  for  study  which  are 
not  only  inherently  interesting  and  important  but  also  furnish 
data  needed  in  the  statement  of  laws  and  theories.     After  this 
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introduction  the  order  of  study  is  that  required  by  the  Periodic 
Law.  Lectures  are  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  experi- 
ments.    Weekly  written  quizzes  are  given. 

Laboratory. — Each  student  is  required  to  have  a  set  of 
apparatus  and  to  make  experiments  for  himself  with  the  aid 
of  the  manual.  Instructors  are  always  present  to  aid  in  case  of 
necessity.  In  setting  up  his  own  apparatus  and  collecting  the 
necessary  chemicals  he  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of  the  experiment.  A  careful  record  of  laboratory  work 
is  required.  This  must  be  made  while  the  experiment  is  going 
on,  and  submitted  to  an  instructor  for  examination  and  criti- 
cism. 

Course  2. — A  year's  course  of  organic  chemistry.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  four  hours  a 
week  for  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Elective, 
counting  four  in  the  degree  courses.  Course  1  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Lectures  and  Recitations. — These  are  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  The  subject 
is  studied  from  both  its  practical  and  theoretical  points  of 
view.  While  time  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  structure 
and  relations  of  organic  compounds,  proper  emphasis  is  also 
placed  upon  the  study  of  the  occurrence,  manufacture,  propor- 
tions, and  applications  of  commercial  products,  including  such 
common  substances  as  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol,  beverages,  vine- 
gar, glycerine,  nitro-glycerine,  fats,  soaps,  sugar,  starch,  cellu- 
lose, gun-cotton,  benzene,  carbolic  acid,  aniline  dyes,  indigo, 
alkaloids,  etc.,  etc. 

Laboratory. — For  the  first  five  months,  time  is  given  to 
qualitative  analysis.  After  preliminary  study  of  the  reactions 
involved  and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the 
more  common  metals  and  acids,  each  student  is  given  a  different 
series  of  mixtures  of  unknown  substances  and  required  to  ascer- 
tain by  analysis  the  content  of  each.  The  remaining  four 
months  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds 
illustrating-  the  lectures  of  this  course. 
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Course  3. — A  year's  course  given  to  the  study  of  the  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  in  the  arts.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
lecture  and  recitation,  and  four  hours  a  week  for  labora- 
tory work.  Elective,  counting-  four  in  the  degree  courses. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite. 

Lectures  and  Recitations. — Subjects  vary  from  year  to 
year.  They  are  selected  with,  a  view  to  meeting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  needs   and  plans  of  those  applying  for  the  course. 

Laboratory. — Preparation  of  organic  compounds  is  continued 
and  quantitative  analysis  taken  up.  Attention  is  given  to 
methods  of  determining  the  common  bases  and  acids.  Analysis 
of  fertilizers  is  included  in  this  course. 


VIII.     School  of  Biology. 

Professor  Pot  eat. 

The  biological  sciences  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
changed  conception  of  nature  and  the  new  complexion  which 
the  thought  of  our  time  exhibits.  Hence  their  importance 
for  the  purposes  of  culture.  The  facilities  for  instruction 
are  of  the  best.  The  Alumni  Building  just  completed  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  these  subjects,  with  the  allied  branches 
of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  is  three  stories  in  height  and 
sixty  by  eighty  feet,  containing  fifteen  rooms  for  lecture  and 
laboratory  use.  It  is  to  be  equipped  with  first-rate  appli- 
ances. The  method  of  study  in  this  School  leads  the  stu- 
dent into  direct  contact  with  nature.  He  makes  and  records 
his  own  observations.  The  stress  of  the  School  is  upon  lab- 
oratory work;  the  lecture,  for  the  most  part,  is  supplemen- 
tary.    Entrance  requirements  are  stated  at  page  29. 

Course  i. — General  Biology. — The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  present  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  structure  and  the 
functions  of  animals  and  plants.  It  consists  of  a  course 
of  lectures  and  of  a  laboratory  course.     The  lectures  pre- 
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sent,  among  other  subjects,  the  structure  and  activities  of 
the  cell,  the  phenomena  of  movement,  irritability,  metab- 
olism, reproduction,  heredity,  the  origin  of  living  forms, 
together  with  the  embryology  of  particular  organisms. 
The  laboratory  supplies  material  for  study,  the  necessary 
reagents  and  dissecting  instruments,  including  a  com- 
pound microscope  for  each  student. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  two  for 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  session.  Prescribed  for  the 
B.S.,  and  the  B.A.  degree. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Boyer's  Elemen- 
tary Biology.  In  the  special  library  lodged  in  the  building  the 
student  may  consult  the  usual  manuals  and  reference  books. 

Course  2.— Botany. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  definite  conception  of  the  entire  plant  series  by 
the  study  of  representative  members  of  all  the  different 
groups,  from  the  simplest  algse  and  fungi  up  to  the  flower- 
ing plants.  The  practical  study  of  plant  physiology  goes 
forward  side  by  side  with  that  of  plant  morphology,  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  spring  term  is  devoted  to  a  special 
course  in  the  physiology  of  the  Spermaphytes.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  conditions  under  which  plants  grow  is 
held  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  requirement 
that  materials  for  study  in  the  laboratory  be  collected  in 
the  fields  by  the  class  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professor. 

Thre.  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation  and  two  for 
laboratory  work,  throughout  the  session.  The  lecture  periods 
are  for  the  most  part  used  for  laboratory  work.  Elective, 
counting  four  in  the  degree  courses,  and  offered  only  to  students 
who  have  taken  Course  1  of  this  School. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Campbell's  Univer- 
sity Botany,  Caldwell's  Plant  Morphology,  and  Macdougal's 
Oel's  Experimental  Plant  Physiology.  The  library  in  the  labora- 
tory presents  a  wide  range  of  reference  material,  including  the 
manuals  for  species  determination   in  particular  groups. 
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Course  3. — Zoology. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  lead  the 
student  to  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  the  types  of  ani- 
mal structure.  Representative  Protozoans  are  studied 
first,  and  then  one  or  more  typical  forms  of  each  of  the 
classes  in  succession  up  to  and  including  the  Vertebrates, 
the  emphasis  being  put  upon  the  morphology  of  the  In- 
vertebrates. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  two  for 
laboratory  work,  throughout  the  session.  Lecture  periods  are 
for  the  most  part  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Elective,  count- 
ing four  in  the  degree  courses,  and  offered  only  to  students 
who  have  taken  Course  1  of  this  School. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Parker  and  Har- 
well's Manual.  Supplementary  laboratory  directions  by  the  Pro- 
fessor. The  library  supplies  ample  material  for  the  purposes 
of  reference. 

Course  4. — Mineralogy  and  Geology. — The  course  begins 
with  laboratory  work  on  the  chief  rock  forming  minerals, 
after  which  the  class  takes  up  the  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  Geology.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  class  lectures  and  prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  field. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Crosby's  Tables 
for  the  Determination  of  Common  Minerals,  and  Le  Conte's 
Elements  of  Geology.  The  Geological  reports  of  the  United 
States  and  of  North  Carolina,  together  with  the  classics  of  the 
subject  are  accessible  in  the  library. 


IX.     School  of  Physics. 

Professor  Lake. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  as  given  below.  The 
texts  named  are  those  last  used  and  are  intended  to  indicate 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  work  in  the  courses ;  right  is 
reserved  to  make  changes  in  them  whenever  the  best  interest 
of  the  classes  may  demand  it. 
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The  lectures  of  the  class-room  are  based  upon  previously 
assigned  portions  of  the  texts  and  are  supplemented  by 
quizzes,  both  oral  and  written,  and  problems,  worked  by  the 
classes. 

Laboratory  work,  which  accompanies  each  course,  is  done 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Professor,  who  ren- 
ders assistance  only  when  it  is  needed.  From  the  begin- 
ning stress  is  laid  on  the  formation  of  correct  experimental 
habits.  Students  are  required  to  make  orderly  records  of 
their  experiments  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  these 
books  are  regularly  examined  and  returned  to  them  with 
criticisms  and  suggestions. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Prescribed 
for  the  B.A.  and  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  objects  of  this  course  are  to  furnish  general  culture  and 
to  prepare  students  for  more  advanced  work.  It  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  General  Physics, — Mechanics,  Heat,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  Sound,  and  Light.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  lead- 
ing phenomena  and  fundamental  laws  and  principles,  lectures  are 
freely  illustrated  by  experiments.  The  working  of  problems 
is  an  important  part  of  the  course.  A  knowledge  of  Mathematics  1 
is  required  for  entrance. 

Text-Books. — Wentworth  and  Hill's  Physics,  Stone's  Experi- 
mental Physics. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Elective, 
counting  four  in  the  degree  courses. 

This  class  studies  Mechanics,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magne- 
tism. The  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  more  advanced  and 
more  mathematical  than  in  the  previous  course.  Prerequisites 
for  entrance  are  Physics   1,   and   Mathematics  2. 

Text-Books. — Carhart's  University  Physics,  vol.  1 ;  Silvanus 
Thompson's  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Sabine's 
Manual.  Ames  and  Bliss's  Manual. 
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Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  two  hours 
a  week  for  laboratory.  Elective,  counting-  four  in  the 
degree  courses. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of 
Physics,  special  courses  are  offered  in  Mechanics,  Light,  and 
Electricity.  The  course  in  Mechanics  is  offered  every  year  and 
is  accompanied  alternately  by  the  course  in  Light  and  the  course 
in  Electricity. 

The  laboratory  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature  and  consists 
of  selected  exercises,  which  require  the  use  of  instruments  of 
precision.  Prerequisites  for  admission  to  this  course  are  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
and  the  completion  of  courses   1  and  2  in  Physics. 

Text- Books. — Ziwet's  Mechanics  or  Williamson's  Dynamics; 
Preston's  Theory  of  Light;  Franklin  and  Williamson's  Alternat- 
ing Currents. 


X.     School  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Professor  Taylor. 

The  objects  held  steadily  in  view  throughout  the  course 
are  to  direct  the  student  to  the  sources  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  of  nature,  and  of  God-,  and  to  discipline  his 
mind  to  habits  of  sound  thinking.  That  these  ends  may 
be  attained,  each  member  of  the  several  classes  is  expected 
to  assimilate  all  that  may  be  presented  to  his  attention,  both 
in  text-books  and  lectures.  Earnest  efforts  are  made  by 
thorough  analysis,  illustrations,  and  frequent  repetition 
from  new  points  of  view,  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible 
the  more  difficult  problems. 

A  unity  of  purpose  and  of  instruction  runs  through  the 
course,  and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  several  studies 
be  pursued  in  their  regular,  natural  order. 

To  graduate  in  the  School,  one  must  be  proficient  in 
Courses  1  and  2. 
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Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.  Required  for  the  B.A. 
and  B.S.  degrees. 

Psychology  and  Metaphysics.—  (a )  Conditions  of  neural 
activity.  Sensation.  Reflex  action,  (b)  Phenomena  of  Con- 
sciousness, Cognition,  Feeling,  Desire,  Volition,  (c)  Meta- 
physics. Necessary  ontological  inferences  from  facts  observed 
and  conclusions  reached. 

Text-Books.— Davis'  Psychology,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Logic. —  (a)  Deductive  Logic,  including  the  discussion  of 
Terms,  Propositions,  Syllogisms,  and  Fallacies.  Written  Ex- 
ercises.     (6)   Inductive  Logic  and  Method. 

Text-Book. — Jevon's   Logic. 

Ethics. —  ( a )     Discussion    of    Conscience,    Moral     Law,    and 
Grounds  of  Obligation,      (b)    Practical  Morality. 
Text-Book. — Davis'  Ethics. 

Students  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Professor  by  April 
15th  a  satisfactory  abstract  of  Hunter's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Course  2. — History  of  Philosophy. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective  for  B.A.  Open  to  those  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  work  of  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 

Text-Book. — Weber's    History    of    Philosophy. 

Tbe  right  is  reserved  to  change  text-books  without  fur- 
ther notice. 


XI.     School  or  Political  Science. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  School  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  life  of  mankind  in  its  past  and  present  bearing. 
Comparisons  are  made  between  different  political,  religious, 
and  social  institutions.  Effort  is  made  to  obtain  an  appre- 
ciation of  both  ancient  and  modern  institutions.  The  grad- 
ual and  continuous  evolution  of  modern  societv  is  empha- 
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sized.  Men  and  measures  of  the  past  are  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  present  and  the  past.  Sound  principles  of  in- 
terpretation and  conduct  are  emphasized.  Independence  of 
thought  is  urged.  Students  are  encouraged  to  learn  from 
the  past,  but  not  to  be  bound  by  it.  In  the  class-room  dis- 
cussions, perfect  freedom  of  thought  prevails ;  text-books 
are  used,  but  freely  criticised ;  every  student  is  urged  to 
think  for  himself,  but  to  work  out  his  conclusions  with  care. 

To  further  these  purposes,  the  Library  has  been  well  sup- 
plied with  literature  on  the  various  phases  of  history.  In 
this  collection  are  to  be  found  the  works  of  Guizot,  Gibbon, 
Holm,  Grote,  Hallam,  Winsor,  Bancroft,  and  many  others. 
One  aim  of  the  courses  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
great  writers.  The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  So- 
ciety Library  is  located  here,  and  is  used  by  students  who 
wish  to  do  original  work  along  this  line. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  chiefly  through  text-books, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  parallel  work.  Written  quizzes 
are  frequently  held.  These  methods  are  varied  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  class  and  the  subject. 

The  following  courses  are  offered : 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  B.A.  and  LL.B.  degrees. 

Fall  Term. — Ancient  History. — This  includes  the  Oriental 
nations,  Greece  and  Rome. 

Text-Book. — Goodspeed's  History  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Mediceval  History  through  Charlemagne. — This  includes  the 
break  up  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  the  migration  of  the  Teutons, 
and  their  new  homes,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Franks. 

Text-Book. — Thatcher  and  SehwilPs  The  Mediaeval  Age. 

Spring  Term. — Mediceval  History  to  the  Reformation. — 
Growth  of  the  Papacy,  Feudalism,  Crusades,  Chivalry,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Monasticism,  and  Renaissance.  . 

Text-Book. — Thatcher  and  SehwilPs  The  Mediaeval  Age. 
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Modem  History. — Reformation,  Counter-reformation,  Absolut- 
ism, French  Revolution,  Growth  of  Democracy  in  Europe,  Mod- 
ern States  of  Europe. 

Text-Book. — SchwilFs  Modern  Europe. 

Course  2.— Two  hours  a  week.  Elective  for  B.A.  Re- 
quired for  LL.B. 

Fall  Term. — History  of  Commerce. 
Text-Book.— Webster's  History  of  Commerce. 
SPRING  Term. — History  of  the  Presidency. 
Text-Book. — Stanwood's  History  of  the  Presidency. 

North  Carolina  History. — One  hour  a  week.  Elective 
for  B.A.  Required  for  LL.B.  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  most  significant  facts 
in  State  history.  No  text-book  is  used.  The  constitu- 
tional development,  the  party  changes,  the  religious  life, 
the  industrial  history,  and  leaders,  are  emphasized. 

Constitutional  Government. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elec- 
tive for  B.A.     Required  for  LL.B. 

Fall  Teem. — English  History  and  Constitution. 
Text-Books. — Larned's  History  of  England  and  Dicey's  Law 
of  the  Constitution. 

Spring  Term. — United  States  History  and  Government. 
Text-Book. — Ashley's  The  American  Federal  State. 
Parliament  Law. — Brief  course  in  the  elementary  principles. 
Text-Book. — Kerfoot. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.  Required  for  LL.B. 
Elective  for  B.A.  and  B.S. 

Fall  Term. — Fundamental  theories  are  treated  in  a  simple 
manner.  Attention  is  called  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  United  States. 

Text-Book. — Bullock's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Eco- 
nomics. 
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Spring  Term. — A  closer  examination  of  rights  of  property  and 
the  laws  of  production  and  distribution. 

Text-Books. — Hadley's  Economics  and  Seager's  Political 
Economy. 

Parallel  Reading. — Reports  on  special  topics,  review  of  mag- 
azine articles  or  assigned  books. 

Course  2. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  B.A.     Re- 
quired for  LL.B.     This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  society. 

Fall  Term. — History  of  Society. 

Text-Book. — Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Society. 

Spring  Term. — Sociology. 

Text-Book. — Dealy  and  Ward's  Text-book  on  Sociology. 


XII.     School  of  Law. 

FACULTY. 

William  L.  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Walter  Sikes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Needham  Y.  Gulley,  MA.,  Professor  of  Lata,  and  Dean  of  the  De- 
partment. 
,  Professor  of  Law. 

ADMISSION. 

The  marked  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  thorough  equip- 
ment for  every  profession.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
Law.  Therefore  every  young  man  intending  to  study  law 
should  take  as  thorough  and  complete  a  collegiate  course  as 
his  circumstances  will  allow.  No  lawyer  can  succeed  who 
cannot  write  and  speak  well,  and  is  not  familiar  with  ele- 
mentary mathematics. 

Admission  to  First-Year  Class. — Students  who  cannot 
take  a  college  course  must  have  had  a  general  education  at 
least  equivalent  to  a  high  school  course  before  they  can  be 
admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  second-year 
class  must  meet  the  educational  requirements  specified  for 
admission  to  the  first  year  class,  and  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  on  all  the  law  work  of  the  first  year,  those 
having  license  to  practice  law  or  coming  from  other  law 
schools  of  approved  standing  will  be  admitted  without  ex- 
amination. 

Admission  as  Special  Students. — Applicants  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the  Law  School  as 
special  students,  and  may  elect  such  work  as  they  desire, 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  subjects 
are  selected,  but  they  shall  not  be  candidates  for  a  degree. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  three  years  of 
nine  months  each.  The  object  of  the  Law  School  is  to  afford 
a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
common  law  of  England  as  modified  by  the  statutes  of  the 
States.  Instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  diligent  study  of 
text-books,  selected  cases,  lectures,  discussions,  and  quizzes. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Course  1. — Blackstone  (Lewis),  Adams  and  Bispham  on 
Equity,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  vol.  1 ;  Clark's  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, selected  cases.  Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Professor  Gulley. 

Course  2. — Clark  on  Contracts,  Newell  on  Real  Property, 
Clark  on  Corporations,  Croswell  on  Executors,  Clark  and  Mar- 
shall on  Crimes,  Cooley's  Constitutional  Law,  Pollock  on  Torts, 
Rodgers  on  Domestic  Relations.  Five  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year.     Professor  

second  year. 

Course  3. — Beach  on  Railroads,  Kerr  on  Insurance,  Boone  on 

Banking,  Rood  on  Wills,  Norton  on  Bills  and  Notes,  Huffcut  on 

Agency,   Hale  on   Bailments,   Burdick   on   Sales,    selected   casee. 

Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Professor   
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Course  4. — Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  Shiprnan's  Common 
Law  Pleading,  Shiprnan's  Equity  Pleading,  Bryant  on  Cocle 
Pleading,  Desty  on  Federal  Procedure,  Womack  on  Corporations, 
Bankruptcy  and  Conveyancing,  selected  cases.  Five  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Gulley. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Course  5. — Partnership,  Guaranty  and  Suretyship,  Negli- 
gence, Damages,  Fraud,  Libel  and  Slander,  Mortgages,  Liens, 
Municipal  Corporations,  selected  cases.  Five  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     Professor    

Course  6. — Davis  on  International  Law,  Minor's  Conflict  of 
Laws,  Admiralty,  Roman  Law,  History  and  Evolution  of  Law, 
Legal  Ethics,  Conduct  of  Lawsuits.  Five  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.     Professor  Gulley. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Thorough  written  examinations  are  held  when  a  subject 
is  completed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  an  examination  is 
given  on  the  whole  work  of  the  term. 

DEGREE  OE  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred 
by  the  College  on  applicants  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  whole  work  of  the  School  of  Law,  together  with 
History,  Course  1,  Political  Economy,  Course  1,  and  Con- 
stitutional Government.  Candidates  for  this  degree  are  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject  selected  by  the 
professors.  No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  except  after 
three  years  of  actual  resident  study,  unless  in  case  of  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing. 

PRACTICE  COURTS. 

Practice  courts  are  held  on  Saturday  night.  All  students 
are  required  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  work.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courts  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  all 
the  details  of  actions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  from  the 
issuing  of  process  to  final  judgment. 
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THE   LIBRARY. 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture  room  is  the  law  library. 
This  is  open  every  afternoon  to  enable  students  to  consult 
the  various  authorities  on  subjects  under  consideration. 

expenses. 

Students  in  the  L,aw  School  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees 
as  other  college  students,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  may,  without  extra  charge,  take  work  in  other 
college  classes. 

SUMMER  LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  summer  course  in  Law  begins  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
June,  and  continues  till  Supreme  Court  examination. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  mode  of  instruction  are,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  same  as  those  for  the  first  year  of 
the  regular  College  session.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
preparing  young  men  for  examination  on  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Work 
done  during  the  summer  may  not  be  counted  on  the  B.A. 
degree. 

The  fee  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  the  Summer  School 
is  twenty  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  application  to  Pro- 
fessor Gullev. 


XIII.     School  of  the  Bible. 

Professor  Cullom. 
Professor  Roy  all. 

The  work  of  this  School  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  College,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  theological  annex.  There 
are  four  courses  in  the  College  open  to  students  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible — two  in  English  and  one  each  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew. 
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THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

The  text  of  the  American  Revision  of  the  English  Bible 
is  the  basis  of  the  work  in  the  classes  of  this  department. 
Hand-books,  maps,  and  the  Library  are  used,  but  always 
with  direct  reference  to  the  text  itself. 

The  work  of  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  informal 
lectures  designed  to  broaden  the  view,  to  show  the  relation 
of  the  books  to  each  other  and  to  the  contemporary  history, 
and  to  leave  a  definite  impression  as  to  the  unique  character 
of  the  Bible  as  a  history  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to 
man. 

Couese  1. — The  Old  Testament. — Three  hours  a  week  one  year. 
Elective.  The  work  of  this  class  tries  to  accomplish  four  things 
during  the  year :  ( 1 )  To  get  a  clear  and  consecutive  view  of 
Old  Testament  history.  In  getting  this,  the  story  of  the  He- 
brew race  and  of  their  institutions  as  told  by  themseves  is  fol- 
lowed from  Abraham  to  Nehemiah  as  the  main  line  of  study; 
and  along  with  this,  the  conditions  and  movements  of  other 
nations  and  countries  are  studied  incidentally  in  so  far  as  they 
have  any  bearing  on  the  development  and  history  of  the  He- 
brews. (2)  The  personality  and  the  message  of  the  several 
Hebrew  prophets  are  studied  in  their  particular  settings,  and 
the  particular  conditions  with  which  they  had  to  deal  are  dis- 
cussed freely  as  sidelights  to  this  personality  and  message. 
(3)  Hebrew  poetry.  This  subject  is  studied  long  enough  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  purpose  and  point  of  view  of  the  several 
poetical  books,  and  a  few  of  the  poems  are  studied  as  sample 
expressions  of  universal  heart  experiences.  (4)  The  Messianic 
ideal,  as  a  fundamental  conception  running  through  all  the 
books  and  linking  them  together  into  a  unique  whole,  is  fol- 
lowed and  studied  with  as  much  thoroughness  as  the  time  at 
our  disposal  will  permit. 

Professor  CuIIont. 

Coxjese  2. — The  Neio  Testament. — Three  hours  a  week  for 
one  year.  Elective.  The  work  of  this  class  also  will  be  divided 
into  four  sections :  ( 1 )  Introduction. — The  political,  social,  and 
religious  life  of  the  Jews  for  three  centuries  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  Era  will  be  examined  with  a  view  to  pre- 
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paring  the  student  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  New 
Testament  conditions.  (2)  The  Life  of  Christ. — The  student  is 
expected  to  acquire  a  consistent  view  at  first  hand  of  the  person 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  they  appear  in  the  four  Gospels.  The 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  by  Stevens  and  Burton,  and  the  Con- 
structive Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Burton  and  Mathews, 
will  be  used  as  helps  in  this  study.  (3)  The  Apostolic  Age. — 
The  beginning  of  Christianity  as  a  life  and  as  a  system  of 
teaching  will  be  studied  here  as  they  are  brought  out  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles.  Stifler's  Introduction  to  the 
Book  of  Acts,  and  Burton's  Handbook  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  will  be  used  as  helps  in  connection  with  the  Bible  text. 
(4)  Exegesis  of  one  of  Paul's  epistles  or  the  study  of  some 
great  subject  of  fundamental  interest  to  the  New  Testament 
student.  This  section  of  our  work  is  varied  from  year  to  year 
according  to  circumstances.  The  work  at  this  point  for  the 
past  session  was  a  careful  study  of  Dr.  James  Denny's  book  on 
The  Death  of  Christ. 

Professor  Cullom. 

THE   GREEK   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  enable  students  of  classic  Greek  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  New  Testament  idiom. 

Text-Books. — Westcott  and  Hort's  New  Testament  in  Greek; 
Burton's  New  Testament  Moods  and  Tenses;  Robertson's  Sylla- 
bus of  Greek  Syntax;  Thayer's  Lexicon. 

Professor  Royall. 

THE  HEBREW  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Course  4. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective  for  the  M.A.  degree. 
The  class  is  expected  to  master  Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew, 
along  with  the  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual,  and  to  acquire 
such  facility  in  reading  from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  to  be  able  to  use  commentaries  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  Hebrew  exegesis. 

Professor  Cullom. 
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XIV.     School  of  Education. 

Professor  Batman. 

In  this  school  an  effort  is  made  to  ground  the  pupil  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  education  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  sound  basis  for  the  art  of 
teaching  and  school  management.  As  far  as  possible  con- 
crete illustrations  of  the  theory  are  worked  out  in  actual 
practice  so  that  the  pupil  may  see  the  relation  between  the 
science  and  the  art.  To  this  end  the  history  of  education  is 
studied  as  the  evolution  of  thought,  with  special  reference 
to  the  positive  and  the  negative  value  of  past  theories  and 
their  bearing  on  present  problems ;  while  psychology  in  its 
application  to  the  school  room  is  presented  as  the  basis  of 
all  rational  method.  The  course  ends  with  practical  sugges- 
tions on  management,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
our  Southern  schools. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

The  History  of  Education. — Primitive  and  Oriental  education. 
Greek  and  Roman  education.  Early  Christian  education  and  its 
bearing  on  thought  and  activity.  The  Great  Teacher  and  the 
Christian  Fathers.  Monasticism,  Mysticism,  and  Chivalry.  Scho- 
lasticism and  the  rise  of  universities.  The  Renascence  and  Hu- 
manism. The  Reformation  and  education.  Realism  in  educa- 
tion as  typified  by  Erasmus,  Milton,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  and 
Comenius.  Rousseau  and  the  naturalistic  tendency  in  education. 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbert,  and  the  psychological  tendency. 
Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  the  scientific  tendency.  The  socio- 
logical tendency.     The  present  eclective  tendency. 

Text-Books. — Monroe's  History  of  Education  and  Painter's 
Great  Pedagogical  Essays. 

Parallel  Reading. — Rousseau's  Emile,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard 
and  Gertrude,  and  Munroe's  Educational  Ideal. 
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Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Psychology  of  Education. — Fall  Tebm. — The  general  theory 
and  process  of  mental  development.  Interest,  attention,  percep- 
tion, memory,  conception,  apperception,  the  feelings,  the  voli- 
tions, and  their  application  to  education.  The  formation  of 
character  through  habit  as  the  true  end  of  teaching. 

Text-Books. — Dexter  and  Garlick's  Psychology  in  the  School- 
room and  James's  Talks  to  Teachers. 

Paeallel  Reading. — Tracy's  Psychology  of  Childhood  and 
Butler's  The  Meaning  of  Education. 

Method  in  Education. — Spring  Term. — The  principles  of  gen- 
eral method.  Special  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  English  grammar,  and  literature 
in  the  common-school.     Object  lessons  and  the  kindergarten. 

Text-Books. — McMurray's  Elements  of  General  Method  and 
Roark's  Method   in  Education. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

School  Administration. — Detailed  study  of  the  school  systems 
of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  The 
school  as  a  social  organization.  The  selection  and  correlation 
of  the  various  school  studies  and  their  relative  value.  Methods 
of  grading.  School  discipline — rewards,  punishments,  etc. 
School  hygiene — physical  culture,  play  and  fatigue.  Construc- 
tion of  school  buildings  with  special  reference  to  warming,  light- 
ing, ventilating,  and  sanitation.  Function  of  superintendent, 
of  principal,  of  teacher.  Their  relation  to  one  another.  The 
duties  of  the  teacher — to  his  pupils,  to  himself,  to  his  profession, 
and  to  the  community.  The  ethics  of  the  profession.  The  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  rewards  of  the  teacher. 

Text-Books. — Parsons'  Prussian  and  French  Schools  Through 
American  Eyes,  Balfour's  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Chancellor's  Our  Schools:  Their  Administration 
and  Supervision,  Seeley's  School  Management. 
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XV.    School  of  Medicine. 

FACULTY. 

William  L.  Poteat,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Biology. 

Watson  S.  Rankin,  M.D.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Histology,  Bacteri- 
ology, and  Pathology. 

Lewis  M.  Gaines,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, and  Pharmacology. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  Professoi-  of  Chemistry. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

A.  H.  Olive,  B.A.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

Realizing  the  need  of  economy  in  time  and  money  to  stu- 
dents who  contemplate  the  study  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest 
College,  in  compliance  with  a  constant  and  increasing  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  its  patrons,  established  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  May,  1902.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
eight  years  of  collegiate  work  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
and  the  medical  degree  is  frequently  too  severe  a  tax  on  the 
nervous  and  the  financial  capital  of  deserving  students ;  and 
of  late  years  many  remedies  have  been  suggested.  The 
suggestion  which  has  received  the  strongest  support  and 
which  this  department  adopts  is  to  combine  the  academic 
and  the  medical  training  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
advantages  of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible 
for  the  student  to  graduate  with  the  baccalaureate  degree 
and  the  medical  degree  in  six  years.  This  suggestion  was 
first  made  practical  by  several  of  the  larger  universities,  and 
the  work  of  this  school  is  organized  according  to  this  plan. 
Two  years'  time  and  expense  are  thus  saved. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  schools  of  the  Col- 
lege.    See  page  28. 
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AIM    AND   SCOPE   OF   THE   SCHOOL   OF    MEDICINE- 

This  department  has  but  one  claim  to  existence,  and  that 
is  the  excellence  of  its  work.  Accordingly,  it  undertakes  to 
teach  only  those  branches  of  medicine  which  can  be  taught 
as  thoroughly  in  the  small  village  as  in  the  large  city, 
namely,  the  laboratory  studies  in  medicine,  supplying  the 
pure  science  foundation  of  the  professional  course.  These 
studies  are  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Pharmacology,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  and  Path- 
ology. This  work  has  been  made  much  easier  by  the  ad- 
vances in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  and  in  the  methods 
of  preserving  material,  and  is  simply  an  extension,  in  a 
special  direction,  of  scientific  work  which  the  College  has 
done  for  years. 

RECOGNITION    OF    THE    WORK    IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

At  its  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  May,  1904,  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges,  after  examining  the  work  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  Wake  Forest  College  admitted  it 
to  membership.  Membership  in  the  Association  insures  to 
students  holding  our  certificates  of  proficiency  the  same  rec- 
ognition accorded  to  students  from  any  other  college. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

While  the  department  has  been  well  equipped  with  ap- 
paratus and  material  since  its  establishment  in  1902,  it  has 
been  somewhat  cramped  for  lack  of  proper  buildings. 
Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Professor  Carlyle,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  Alumni  of  Wake  Forest  College,  this  ob- 
stacle has  been  removed  by  the  erection  of  the  handsome 
and  commodious  Alumni  Building.  This  building,  con- 
structed especially  for  laboratory  purposes,  is  65x80  feet 
and  three  stories  high.  In  it  are  the  Anatomical,  Physiologi- 
cal, Histological,  Bacteriological,  Pathological,  and  Biological 
laboratories.     Beside  these  there  are  private  laboratories  for 
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the  professors  of  the  above  subjects.  The  equipment  of 
these  laboratories,  both  in  appartus  and  in  material,  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
professors  and  janitors  in  the  large  hospitals  and  labora- 
tories for  a  constant  supply  of  miscroscopic  material.  The 
Anatomical  and  Physiological  laboratories  are  likewise  sup- 
plied with  all  the  necessary  material. 

EXPENSES. 

See  College  Expenses,  page  85. 

COURSES   IN    MEDICINE. 

Upon  complying  with  the  requirements  for  admission 
three  choices  are  open  to  the  student.  First,  he  may  select 
Medicine  alone.  This  is  the  same  work  that  is  given  during 
the  first  two  years  in  all  good  medical  colleges.  Second,  he 
may  select  Medicine,  together  with  any  academic  courses 
desired,  without  extra  cost  for  tuition.  Third,  he  may  take 
— and  this  is  desired  wherever  possible — the  four  years' 
work  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  including  as  elec- 
tives  two  years'  medical  work.  Should  this  last  course  be 
followed,  the  student  graduates  in  four  years  with  the  B.S. 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  has  completed  two  years  of  his 
medical  training.  This  gives  him  admission  into  the  third 
year  of  medical  colleges,  so  that  in  two  years  after  gradua- 
ting with  the  B.S.  degree  he  can  secure  his  M.D.  degree. 

Course  1. — Anatomy. — Instruction  in  gross  human  anatomy 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  work  is  divided  as 
follows:  the  first  six  to  eight  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Osteology,  preparatory  to  the  work  in  dissection,  which  begins 
about  the  first  of  November.  To  each  student  is  loaned  a  com- 
plete human  skeleton,  which  he  may  keep  for  constant  reference 
until  the  end  of  the  session.  Upon  completing  the  work  in  Os- 
teolgy,  the  work  in  the  dissecting  room  is  begun.  Each  student 
is  expected  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  the  body.  To  this 
end  the  body  is  divided  into  three  "parts,"  viz:  (1)  Arm  and 
Wall  of  the  Thorax,   (2)   Leg  and  Abdomen,  including  the  Peri- 
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neum,  (3)  Head,  Neck,  and  Thoracic  Viscera.  To  each  student 
is  assigned  one  of  these  "parts,"  for  which  he  becomes  responsi- 
ble, and  which  he  carefully  dissects  under  the  constant  guidance 
of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  who  attempts  to  instill  as  far  as 
possible  a  desire  for  independent  thought  and  investigation. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  third  "part,"  the  student  has  dis- 
sected the  entire  body.  However,  in  most  cases  it  is  expected 
that  the  student  can  finish  the  two  "parts"  each  year,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  dissect  an  extra  "part"  as  a  review  or  to  make  a 
regional  dissection. 

The  Anatomical  Laboratory  is  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the- 
new  Alumni  Building,  and  has  been  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  high-grade  work. 
Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  provide  a  well-lighted  apart- 
ment. 

During  the  course  in  Osteology  the  class  meets  four  times  a 
week  for  lectures,  recitation,  and  demonstration,  and  twice  a 
week  for  laboratory  work.  After  dissecting  has  begun,  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  Anatomical  laboratory  is 
required  of  each  student,  while  in  addition  the  class  meets  once 
a  week  for  recitation  and  conference  on  the  work  of  the  week. 
Students  desiring  to  do  extra  work  in  the  laboratory  can  make 
special  arrangements  to  do  so. 

Upon  completion  of  the  work  in  Osteology,  a  practical  exami- 
nation in  that  subject  is  held.  After  each  student  has  conclud- 
ed the  dissection  of  the  "part"  assigned  him,  he  is  given  a 
practical  examination  on  that  part.  When  the  course  in  Anat- 
omy is  completed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  each  student  is 
given  both  a  practical  and  a  written  examination  on  the  work 
of  the  entire  two  years,  thus  testing  his  knowledge  and  grasp 
of  the  whole  subject. 

Text-Books. — Anatomy,  Laboratory,  Text-book  of  Anatomy, 
Cunningham,  2d  edition;   Manual  of  Anatomy — Barker. 

Reference  Books. — Anatomy — Gray,  Morris,  Quain,  Gerrish. 
Spalteholz — Hand  Atlas  of  Human  Anatomy. 

Professor  Gaines. 

Course  2. — Physiology. — The  course  in  Physiology  extends 
from  January  to  the  succeeding  Christmas.  By  means  of  this 
arrangement  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  of  making 
considerable   progress    in   Anatomy,    Histology,    Chemistry,    and 
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Physics,  all  of  which  are  so  important  in  preparing  the  way  for 
a  satisfactory  understanding  of  Physiology.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  all  students  who  contemplate  taking  the  work  in  Phy- 
siology will  arrange  to  take  all  of  these  other  branches  prior  to 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  Physiology  course. 

The  work  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations,  accompanied  by 
demonstrations  before  the  class  of  experiments  illustrating  the 
important  principles  of  Physiology.  The  class  meets  three  times 
a  week  throughout  the  course.  From  January  to  May  the  sub- 
jects taken  up  include  the  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve,  of 
Hood  and  lymph,  of  the  organs  of  circulation  of  blood  and 
lymph,  of  respiration,  and  of  digestion  and  secretion.  During 
the  Fall  Term  the  subjects  introduced  include  a  study  of  heat 
production  and  regulation,  reproduction,  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  central  Nervous  System,  and  finally  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined,  during  the  last  few  months 
of  the  course  each  student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming a  number  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  such  experiments,  and  they 
will  constitute  part  of  the  work  upon  which  his  grade  is  based. 
A  new  laboratory,  well  equipped  for  the  performance  of  all  im- 
portant fundamental  experiments  in  physiology,  will  be  open  to 
those  who  take  this  course.  The  final  examination  on  physiology 
is  held  when  the  subject  is  concluded.  The  examination  is  both 
written  and  practical. 

Text-Book.— Howell :  Text-book  of  Physiology  (1906). 

Keference  Books. — American  Text-book  of  Physiology,  Schse- 
fer's  Physiology,  Experimental  Physiology    (Hall). 

Professor  Gaines. 

Course  3. — Biology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  the  same 
as  Biology,  Course  1   (page  43). 

Professor  Pot  eat. 

Course  4. — Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory 
work  the  same  as  Chemistry  1   ( page  41 ) . 

Professor  Brewer. 

Course  5. — Physics. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  the  same 
as  Physics  1    (page  45). 

Professor  Lake. 
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Course  6. — Histology. — This  fundamental  branch  of  micro- 
scopy is  necessarily  a  part  of  the  first  year's  medical  course. 
Two  lectures,  with  two  afternoons  per  week,  three  hours  each, 
are  devoted  to  its  study  throughout  the  first  year.  In 
addition,  the  laboratory  is  always  open  to  those  who  wish  to 
devote  extra  time  to  this  work.  The  laboratory  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  apparatus.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a 
locker,  compound  microscope,  and  complete  outfit,  for  which  he 
is  held  responsible.  The  object  of  the  course  is  thoroughly  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  method  of  study  and  ap- 
pearance of  normal  tissue.  The  course  is  divided  into  Histology 
proper,  or  a  study  of  the  tissue  elements;  Organology,  a  study 
of  the  structure  of  organs;  and  lastly,  Special  Senses  and  Ner- 
vous System.  Both  written  and  practical  examinations  are 
held  during  the  course.  Professor  Rankin. 

Course  7. — Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work 
tin   s:ime  as  Chemistry,  Course  2   (page  42). 

Professor  B reiver. 

Course  8. — Physiological  Chemistry. — Two  lectures  and  four 
hours'  laboratory  work  a  week  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the 
Spring  Term.  The  lectures  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  of  wastes,  etc. 
In  the  laboratory  is  given  an  opportunity  for  experimental  study 
of  many  of  the  topics  presented  in  the  lectures.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Urinalysis.  Professor  Breiver. 

Coukse  9. — Toxicology. — Two  lectures  and  four  hours  labora- 
tory work  a  week  for  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  Spring  Term. 
In  this  course  are  given  methods  of  detecting  in  foods,  tissues, 
and  organs  of  the  body  typical  poisons  of  each  of  the  several 

"r01lPs  Professor  Breiver. 

Course  10. — Pharmacology. — The  work  in  Pharmacology  ex- 
tends from  January  to  the  end  of  the  session,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  it  be  taken  only  by  students  who  have  completed 
their  work  in  Physiology.  The  work  consists  of  lectures  and 
recitations  accompanied  from  time  to  time  by  demonstrations  of 
the  action  of  the  more  important  drugs  upon  animals.  Speci- 
mens of  the  more  common  drugs  will  be  shown  to  render  the 
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student  familiar  with  their  appearance.  The  action  of  all  the 
important  drugs  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  session  special  instruction  in  prescrip- 
tion writing  will  be  given.  The  class  meets  three  times  a  week. 
Text-Books. — Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  or  The  Action 
of  Drugs— Cushny  (edition  1906).  Professor  Gaines. 

Coukse  11. — Bacteriology. — Three  lectures  and  three  after- 
noons in  the  laboratory  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the 
second  year  of  the  Medical  Course  are  devoted  to  this  study. 
The  laboratory  is  open  at  all  hours  to  the  class,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  make  daily  observations  and  keep  record 
of  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  bacteria.  Each  student  is 
provided  with  a  locker,  a  compound  microscope,  and  matexial 
necessary   for   the   study   of   bacteria.     The   course   consists   of: 

(a)  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  history  of  Bacteriology,  Bi- 
ology of  Bacteria,  Infection,  and  Immunity,  (b)  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  demonstrations  on  Sterilization,  Disin- 
fection, Preparation  of  Culture  Media,  Methods  of  Studying 
Bacteria,  and  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water,  soil,  and 
air.  About  forty  bacteria,  comprising  all  the  important  patho- 
genic species,  are  studied,  and  the  student  is  required  to  keep 
a  daily  record  of  his  work.  At  the  end  of  the  course  written 
and  practical  examinations  are  held.  Professor  Rankin 

Course  12. — Pathology. — Three  lectures  and  three  afternoons 
in  the  laboratory  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  second 
year's  Medical  Course  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  labora- 
tory is  open  at  all  times,  and  students  wishing  to  devote  extra 
time  to  this  work  may  do  so.  The  laboratory  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  apparatus  and  pathological  tissues.  Each  stu- 
dent is  provided  with  a  locker,  compound  miscroscope,  and  mate- 
rial for  staining  and  mounting.  At  the  end  of  the  session  each 
student  possesses  from  175  to  200  permanent  tissue*  mounts, 
showing  the  various  stages  of  the  pathological  processes.  The 
course  consists  of:      (a)    Lectures  and  recitations  on  autopsies. 

(b)  Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  pathological  technique,  (c) 
General  pathology,  (d)  Special  pathology.  The  student  is 
required  to  stand  both  written  and  practical  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  Professor  Rankin. 

5 
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XVI.     School  of  Physical  Culture. 
Director  Crosier. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  physical  education,  the  Trus- 
tees erected  in  1900  a  commodious  Gymnasium  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.  The  main  floor  is  50  by  80  feet,  and  is  equipped 
with  apparatus.  The  lower  floor  contains  baths,  toilet- 
rooms,  and  storage  rooms.  A  Director  is  in  charge  of  all 
exercises  and  adapts  the  work  of  each  student  to  his  individ- 
ual needs.  In  the  examinations  he  is  assisted  by  the  physi- 
cians of  the  School  of  Medicine.  All  fees  for  the  use  of 
Gymnasium,  lockers,  or  keys  are  controlled  by  the  Athletics 
Committee. 

Attendance  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  three  times  a 
week  of  all  students  except  Seniors.  Seniors  who  are  defi- 
cient in  the  work  of  previous  years  will  be  required  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  Students  are  graded  as  in  the  other  de- 
partments, and  a  failure  to  make  the  required  grade  will  be 
a  bar  to  graduation.  These  grades  are  reckoned  in  making 
up  the  general  average. 
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Degrees. 

The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Master  of  iVrts,  and  Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  stu- 
dent must  have  met  the  requirements  in  Physical  Culture 
(p.  66)  and  have  completed  the  following  courses: 

Prescribed  (forty-two  hours)  : — 
Latin  1  and  2  (8  hrs), 
English  1  and  2  (6  hrs), 
French  1  or  German  1  or  Spanish  1  (3  hrs), 
Mathematics  1  and  2  (10  hrs), 
Chemistry  1    (3  hrs), 
Biology  1   (3  hrs), 
Physics   1    (3  hrs), 
Moral  Philosophy  1   (3  hrs), 
History  1    (3  hrs). 

Elective   (Twenty  hours,  which  must  include  at  least  two 

advanced  courses)  : — ■ 

Latin  3   (3  hrs), 
Latin  4  (2  hrs), 
Greek  1   (5  hrs), 
Greek  2  (6  hrs), 
Greek  3   (3  hrs), 
Greek  4(2  hrs ) , 
English  3   (3  hrs), 
English  4  (3  hrs), 
French  1  (3  hrs), 
French  2(3  hrs), 
French  3  (3  hrs), 
German  1   (3  hrs), 
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German  2  (3  hrs), 
German  3  (3  hrs), 
Spanish  1   (3  hrs), 
Spanish  2  (3  hrs), 
Mathematics  3    (3  hrs), 
Applied  Mathematics  (3  hrs), 
Astronomy  (3  hrs), 
Chemistry  2  (4  hrs), 
Chemistry  3  (4  hrs), 
Biology  2  (4  hrs), 
Biology  3  (4  hrs), 
Biology  4  (3  hrs), 
Physics  2  (4  hrs), 
Moral  Philosophy  2  (2  hrs), 
History  2  (2  hrs), 
History  3  (2  hrs), 
Cont.  Government  (3  hrs), 
Pol.  Economy  1   (3  hrs), 
Pol.  Economy  2  (2  hrs), 
Law  1   (5  hrs), 
Bible  1  (3  hrs), 
Bible  2  (3  hrs), 
Bible  3   (3  hrs), 
Education  1   (3  hrs), 
Education  2   (3  hrs), 
Education  3   (3  hrs), 
Medicine  2  (3  hrs). 

Bachelor  of  Science. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  the 
student  must  have  met  the  requirements  in  Physical  Culture 
(p.  66)  and  have  completed  the  following  courses: 

Prescribed  (Thirty-one  hours)  : — 

Latin  1   (5  hrs), 
English  I    (3  hrs), 
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German  1   (3  hrs), 
Mathematics  1  and  2  (10  hrs), 
Chemistry  1   (3  hrs),) 
Biology  1   (3  hrs), 
Physics  1  (3  hrs), 
Psychology  (1  hr). 

Elective   (Thirty-four  hours,  which  must  include  at  least 

two  advanced  courses)  : — 

English  2  (3  hrs), 

German  2   (3  hrs), 

German  3  (3  hrs), 

French  1   (3  hrs), 

French  2  (3  hrs), 

French  3  (3  hrs), 

Mathematics  3   (3  hrs), 
Applied  Mathematics  (3  hrs), 
Astronomy  (3  hrs), 

Chemistry  2  (4  hrs), 
Chemistry  3  (4  hrs), 
Biology  2  (4  hrs), 
Biology  3  (4  hrs), 
Biology  4  (3  hrs), 
Physics  2  (4  hrs), 
Physics  3  (4  hrs), 
Logic  and  Ethics  (2  hrs), 
Moral  Philosophy  2  (2  hrs), 
Political  Economy  1   (3  hrs), 
Medicine  1   (4  hrs), 
Medicine  2  (3  hrs), 
Medicine  6  (3  hrs), 
Medicine  8  (1  hr), 
Medicine  9  (1  hr), 
Medicine  10  (3  hrs), 
Medicine  11  and  12  (5  hrs). 
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Master  of  Arts. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  student 
must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bach- 
elor of  Science  and  completed  an  additional  year's  work  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  week.  This  work  must  include 
at  least  three  of  the  following  advanced  courses :  Latin  3 
and  4,  Greek  3  and  4,  English  3  and  4,  French  2  and  3, 
German  2  and  3,  Spanish  2,  Mathematics  3,  Chemistry  2  and 
3,  Biology  2  and  3,  Physics  2  and  3,  Moral  Philosophy  2, 
History  2  and  3,  Political  Economy  2,  Bible  3  and  4,  Educa- 
tion 3,  Applied  Mathematics,  Astronomy.  Upon  this  year's 
work  a  minimum  grade  of  90  is  required. 

A  study  which  has  been  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  course  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  course,  does 
not  count  in  the  required  number  of  hours  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

Bachelor  of  Laws. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  the 
student  must  have  completed  Law,  History  1,  Constitu- 
tional Government,  Political  Economy  1,  and  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  English  Grammar  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Studies 
which  have  been  counted  for  the  LL.B.  degree  will  not  be 
accepted  as  electives  for  the  B.A.  or  the  M.A.  degree. 


Theses  and  Addresses. 


Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  below,  two  theses  are  re- 
quired of  each  candidate  for  a  degree — one  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  words,  to  be  presented  by  May  1  of  his  Junior 
year;  the  other  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  words,  to  be 
presented  by  May  I  of  his  Senior  year.     No  thesis  will  be 
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received  later  than  the  date  specified  except  by  special  action 
of  the  Faculty  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 
The  student  must  select  the  school  within  the  scope  of  which 
he  purposes  to  prepare  his  thesis,  and  then  have  the  subject 
assigned  him  by  the  professor  of  that  school.  The  subject 
must  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  President  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October,  and  may  not  be  changed  thereafter. 
A  list  of  authorities  consulted  must  be  appended  to  the 
thesis.     Anniversary  addresses  may  be  received  as  theses. 

Only  one  thesis  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

A  third  thesis  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  words  is  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

On  the  third  Monday  in  March  the  Faculty  will  select 
six  members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  speakers  for  Com- 
mencement Day,  who  shall  deliver  addresses  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  words  in  length.  Of  these  speakers  and 
of  the  editors  of  "The  Wake  Forest  Student"  the  Senior 
Thesis  is  not  required.  Each  speaker  must  submit  his  gradu- 
ating address  to  the  President  at  least  ten  days  before  Com- 
mencement Day. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  October,  each  of  the  Literary  So- 
sieties  may  elect  six  of  its  member  from  the  Senior  class, 
six  of  whom — three  from  each  society — shall  deliver  origi- 
nal addresses  of  not  less  than  seven  hundred  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  words,  on  the  first  Thursday  evening  in  De- 
cember; the  remaining  six,  on  the  second  Thursday  evening 
in  March.  These  addresses  may  be  received  in  place  of 
theses.  Anniversary  speakers  are  not  eligible  to  these  posi- 
tions. All  addresses  must  be  submitted  to  and  be  approved 
by  the  President. 

Senior  Theses  and  Senior  Addresses  are  to  be  written  on 
paper  furnished  by  the  College,  and  are  bound  and  preserved 
in  the  College  Library. 
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Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Science  whose  aver- 
age grade  is  not  less  than  98,  shall  have  inscribed  on  their 
diplomas  the  words  summa  cum  laude;  those  whose  average 
grade  is  less  than  98  but  not  less  than  95,  shall  have  the 
words  magna  cum  laude;  while  those  whose  average  grade 
is  under  95  but  not  under  90,  shall  have  the  words  cum  laude. 

All  "conditions"  must  be  removed  by  April  10  of  the 
Senior  vear. 


Recitations  and   Examinations. 


Each  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  recitations 
a  week.  No  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  recita- 
tions a  week.  No  student  may  take  more  than  sixteen  reci- 
tations a  week  who  fails  to  make  an  average  grade  of  90. 

All  unexcused  absences  are  marked  zero.  Students  absent 
as  many  as  three  times  in  any  calendar  month  from  any 
class  are  required  to  stand  in  a  body  a  special  examina- 
tion, limited  to  one  hour,  on  the  whole  ground  covered  by 
the  class  during  that  month.  Failure  to  stand  any  of  these 
examinations  will  prevent  the  student  from  passing  on  the 
subject  involved.  In  case  a  student  is  absent  from  any  class 
more  than  three  times  in  any  calendar  month,  the  fact  is 
reported  to  the  President,  who  may  communicate  it  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  student. 

Students  who  make  an  average  of  less  than  70  on  either 
term's  work,  in  subjects  which  continue  throughout  the  ses- 
sion, are  not  allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  averaging 
this  grade  with  the  other  term's  work. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  represent  the  College  in  any 
public  function,  or  as  editor  of  any  of  the  college  periodicals, 
whose  daily  grade  in  any  class  is  below  80. 

Students  who  fail  on  the  examination  may  be  examined 
at  the  next  regular  examination  on  the  same  part  of  the 
course,  and  the   result  of  the   re-examination   is   averaged 
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with  the  daily  grade  previously  secured.  No  student,  how- 
ever, will  be  allowed  a  special  examination  until  he  shall 
have  shown  good  reason  for  it,  and  shall  have  presented  to 
the  professor  the  Bursar's  receipt  for  one  dollar  paid  to  him 
to  be  turned  into  the  Library  Fund.  This  fee  will  be  re- 
mitted, first,  in  case  students  who  present  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate of  illness ;  second,  in  case  of  conflict  with  other  col- 
lege duties. 

Except  in  the  School  of  Law,  classes  are  examined  only 
at  the  times  designated  by  the  Faculty. 

During  examination  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  member  of  his  class,  to  consult  any  book  or  docu- 
ment, or  to  have  communication  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  given  or  received. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  the  student 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  75  on  each  study. 


Reports. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  quarters  reports  upon 
progress  in  studies  and  upon  deportment  are  sent  to  parents 
or  guardians  only.  These  quarterly  reports  are  not  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  precise  grade  of  scholarship  of  stu- 
dents. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  student,  showing  his  precise  grade  of  schol- 
arship and  total  number  of  absences  from  recitations  and 
religious  exercises. 

The  reports  are  designed  to  maintain  communication  with 
parents  and  guardians,  to  elicit  their  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment, and  thus  bring  to  bear  practically  and  directly  upon 
every   student  the   influence   of  home.      Prompt   attention, 
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therefore,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  given  by  patrons  to  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  these  circulars. 


Discipline. 


The  discipline  of  the  College  is  adapted  and  intended,  not 
for  boys,  but  for  young  men  who  have  attained  to  such 
maturity  as  to  enable  them  to  exercise  self-control.  All 
students  are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and 
regular  in  attendance  upon  all  their  college  duties,  and,  in 
their  relations  with  their  instructors  and  fellow-students  to 
cultivate  those  amenities  which  are  universally  recognized 
among  gentlemen.  Profanity,  gambling,  and  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  are,  of  course,  forbidden.  Sport  or  ex- 
ercise likely  to  annoy  persons  or  injure  property  will  not  be 
allowed.  Students  wishing  to  go  further  than  four  miles 
from  the  College  must  obtain  permission  from  the  President 
or  his  representative.  Students  who  persist  in  violating 
this  regulation  will  be  expelled. 

The  Honor  System,  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  student 
body  and  cordially  approved  by  the  Faculty,  is  the  best 
possible  guarantee  of  the  observance  of  law  and  the  preva- 
lence of  order  in  the  College. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  students  the  principles 
of  true  manliness  and  sentiments  of  self-respect.  To  this 
end  they  are  trusted  and  treated  as  gentlemen. 

Young  men  who  will  not  respond  to  this  open  and  gener- 
ous regime,  who  have  formed1  vicious  habits,  or  who  can  not 
restrain  themselves  from  all  mischief  and  from  annoyance  to 
their  fellow-students,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  institution. 
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Literary   Societies. 


There  are  two  Literary  Societies — the  Philomathesian  and 
the  Euzelian.  Each  society  holds  two  meetings  a  week — 
one  on  Friday  night  for  debate,  the  other  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  exercise  in  composition  and  speaking  and  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  In  all  these  exercises  the 
members  are  required  to  participate.  The  Faculty  regards 
the  Societies  as  important  aids  in  the  work  of  education  and 
in  the  preservation  of  wholesome  sentiments  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  their  importance 
in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  in  culti- 
vating and  directing  the  taste  for  reading,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  of  public  speaking.  Any  student,  after 
the  fourteenth  day  from  the  date  of  his  registration,  on 
obtaining  written  permission  of  the  President,  may  connect 
himself  with  either  of  these  societies,  provided  its  member- 
ship shall  be  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  aggregate  member- 
ship of  both  of  them. 

The  exceptional  excellence  and  value  of  these  two  socie- 
ties is  believed  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  no  other 
secret  societies  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to  exist  among  the 
students.  Some  years  since  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by 
special  enactment,  prohibited  all  other  secret  societies  in  the 
College.  This  act  is  still  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
institution.  Inasmuch  as  the  College  does  not  solicit  patron- 
age of  students  who  will  not  obey  its  laws,  the  clandestine 
organization  or  perpetuation  of  any  secret  society  among 
the  students,  after  this  explicit  statement,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  dishonest. 

Several  Medals  are  offered  by  the  Societies. 

In  the  Philomathesian  Society: 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Senior  class. 
To  the  best  orator  of  the  Junior  class. 
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For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in  the 
Freshman  class. 

In  the  Euzelian  Society: 

The  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  of  the 
Senior  class. 

The  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Medal,  for  the  best  essay.  Open 
to  all  members  of  both  societies. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in  the 
Sophomore  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Two  medals  are  offered  for  the  best  essay  and  for  the 
best  story  contributed  during  the  current  session  to  "The 
Wake  Forest  Student." 

The  Societies  celebrate  their  anniversary  on  the  Friday 
nearest  the  14th  of  February  in  each  year  with  a  joint  debate 
in  the  afternoon  and  orations  in  the  evening. 


The  Library. 


The  Library  now  consists  of  upwards  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand thoroughly  classified  and  catalogued  volumes  and  sev- 
eral thousand  pamphlets.  Additions  are  made  regularly  by 
the  Faculty.  It  contains  two  special  collections — "The 
James  C.  Maske  Collection"  of  the  Ancient  Classics,  and 
"The  Skinner  Library"  of  religious  literature.  In  its  con- 
tents, management,  and  usefulness  the  Library  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  South. 
Its  value  is  considerably  enhanced  by  a  card  catalogue.  It 
is  open  every  day,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  when  students 
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and  others  are  permitted  to  visit  it  and,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  consult  or  borrow  books. 

The  College  Library  contains  special  shelves  for  the 
library  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
and  any  books,  pamphlets,  church  records,  papers,  manu- 
scripts, minutes  of  associations  and  other  documents  tending 
to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  progress  of  our  denomi- 
nation will  be  gladly  received  and  carefully  preserved. 

During  the  past  year  donations  have  been  received  from 
the  following  sources : 

Mr.  D.  L.  Burns. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Smith. 

The  N.  C.  Corporation  Commission. 

President  W.  L.  Poteat. 

The  United  States  Government. 


The  Reading  Room. 


The  Reading  Room  is  opened  every  day  in  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  The  officer  in  charge  is  required  to  pre- 
serve order.  The  magazines  and  pamphlets  may  be  bor- 
rowed on  certain  conditions.  The  best  current  literature 
is  regularly  received.  The  following  periodicals  may  be 
mentioned : 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The  Bookman, 

The  Century,  The  Dial, 

Harper's  Monthly,  The  Critic, 

Scribner's  Magazine,  Preview  of  Reviews, 

McClure's  Magazine,  The  New  England  Magazine, 

Current  Literature,  The  Sewanee  Review, 

The  International   Quarterly,  The  Southern  Quarterly, 

Everybody's  Magazine,  The  American  Historical  Review, 

Lippineott's  Magazine,  The  Edinburgh  Review, 

The  World's  Work,  The  Quarterly  Review, 

The  Forum,  The  Westminster  Review, 

The  North  American  Review,  The  Contemporary  Review, 
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The  Fortnightly  Review, 

The  Nineteenth  Century, 

Macmillan's  Magazine, 

Chamber's    Journal, 

The  Outlook, 

The  Independent, 

The  Nation, 

Public  Opinion, 

The  Literary  Digest, 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Harper's  Weekly, 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News- 
paper, 

Collier's  Weekly, 

Country  Life, 

The  London  Illustrated  News, 

The  Youth's  Companion, 

The  National  Economist, 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly, 

Educational  Review, 

The  Classical  Review, 

Mind  and  Body, 

Physical  Culture, 

Association  Men, 

Modern  Language  Notes, 

The  American  Journal  of  Theol- 
ogy, 

The   American   Journal   of   Socir 
ology, 

The  Biblical  World, 

The  Expositor, 

The  Homilectic  Review, 

The  Seminary  Magazine, 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World, 

The    Baptist    Missionary    Maga- 
zine, 

The  Foreign  Mission  Journal, 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 


The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety, 

Popular  Astronomy, 

The  American  Naturalist, 

Nature, 

The  Electrical  World  and  Engi- 
neer, 

The  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, 

The  American  Lawyer, 

The  N.  C.  Law  Journal, 

The  Sunday  School  Times, 

The  Religious  Herald, 

The  Baptist  Courier, 

The  Western  Recorder, 

The  Baptist  Argus, 

The  Baptist  and  Reflector, 

The  Baptist  Standard, 

Charity   and   Children, 

The  Biblical   Recorder, 

The  North  Carolina  Baptist, 

The  South  Carolina  Baptist, 

The  Christian  Advocate, 

The  Word  and  Way. 

The  Baptist  Union, 

The   Standard    ( Chicago ) , 

The  New  York  Herald, 

The  Baltimore  Sun, 

The  Washington  Post, 

The  News  and  Observer, 

The  Raleigh  Evening  Times, 

The  Charlotte  Observer, 

The  Industrial  News, 

The  Columbia  State, 

The  Charleston  News  and 
Courier, 

The  Atlanta  Constitution, 

The  Union  Republican, 

The  Progressive  Farmer, 

The  Christian  Index, 
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The  Museum. 


The  College  Museum  contains  a  considerable  variety  of 
minerals,  a  series  of  typical  fossils  and  specimens  of  the 
chief  groups  of  animals,  besides  other  interesting  objects. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  the  sciences. 
Additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  students  and 
other  friends  of  the  College  are  asked  to  help  in  this  work. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  catalogue  the  following 
persons  have  made  contributions  to  the  Museum,  and  to 
them  the  thanks  of  the  College  are  due: 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sykes,  Rev.  W.  S.  Ballard, 

Rev.  Edwin  A.  Harris,  Mr.  W.  D.  Poe, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Newell,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ives. 
Dr.  W.  Simon,  Baltimore, 


WaKe  porest  Scientific  Society. 


In  December,  1890,  certain  students  and  professors  of 
the  College  organized  the  Wake  Forest  Scientific  Society. 
Its  objects  are  to  promote  interest  in  the  progress  of  science 
and  to  encourage  original  investigation.  Those  who  are 
or  have  been  members  of  the  Faculty  or  students  of  the 
College  are  eligible  to  active  membership.  The  regular 
meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  of  each 
month  of  the  session. 


Wa^e  porest  Historical  Society. 


The  society  was  organized  in  December,  1895.  ^s  object 
is  to  encourage  historical  research.  Much  of  the  work  is 
done  by  students,  especially  in  North  Carolina  history.  The 
effort  is  being  made  to  collect  for  the  Library  old  books, 
manuscripts,  and  letters.  Year  by  year  the  society  hopes  to 
do  better  work  and  to  do  its  share  in  the  preservation  of  our 
history. 
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WaKe  forest  Alumni  Association. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  preserve  and  quicken 
the  interest  of  its  members  in  their  Alma  Mater,  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  course  of  study,  to  discuss  educational 
problems,  to  record  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
to  preserve  the  history  and  influence  of  the  College  as  illus- 
trated in  the  lives  of  individual  Alumni.  Any  former  stu- 
dent of  the  College  is  eligible  to  membership  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  standing  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the  College  on  Thursday 
evening  of  Commencement  week,  at  which  time  a  member 
chosen  a  year  before  delivers  an  oration. 

The  annual  address  for  1905  was  delivered  by  Hon.  I.  M. 
Meekins,  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Association: 

President — Principal  J.  A.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Vice-President — Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal. 

Local  Alumni  Associations  have  been  organized  at  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  North  Carolina  and  other  States. 


Publications. 


The  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Societies  publish 
monthly,  from  October  to  June,  inclusive,  a  literary  maga- 
zine known  as  "The  Wake  Forest  Student."  It  is  now  in 
its  twenty-first  volume,  and  deserves  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Alumni  in  particular.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Paschal  represents  the  Faculty  in  its  editorial  control. 

"The  Wake  Forest  Weekly"  is  the  organ  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  publishes  annu- 
ally a  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  college  life. 

The  general  student  body  publishes  a  college  annual,  "The 
Howler." 
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Athletics. 

The  authorities  encourage  all  manly  sports  which  they  do 
not  deem  harmful  to  mind  or  body.  Especial  emphasis  is 
placed  on  outdoor  sports,  and  every  student  is  urged  to  spend 
some  part  of  the  day  in  vigorous  open-air  exercise.  For 
this  reason  there  are  base-ball  diamonds  and  tennis-courts. 
In  each  college  year  Field  Day  is  recognized  for  the  encour- 
agement of  track  athletics.  The  athletic  teams  may  be  al- 
lowed absence  from  the  College  for  periods  aggregating  not 
more  than  five  days  in  any  one  session,  not  including  Satur- 
days. No  student  is  allowed  to  represent  the  College  on  an 
athletic  team  whose  daily  average  in  any  class  is  below  80. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  purity  of  col- 
lege athletics,  all  teams  are  required  to  play  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Southern  Inter-collegiate  Athletic  Association.. 


Religious  Exercises. 


The  work  of  each  day  begins  with  religious  services, 
which  all  students  are  required  to  attend.  Students  who 
are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  bell  ceases  to  toll 
for  morning  prayers  are  marked  absent.  From  the  time  of 
entering  the  chapel  to  the  time  of  leaving  it  students  are 
required  to  abstain  from  all  irreverent  behavior. 

A  well-organized  Baptist  church,  Dr.  James  W.  Lynch, 
pastor,  worships  every  Sunday  in  the  College  chapel  and 
holds  a  prayer  meeting  every  Wednesday  evening.  The 
students  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  whole  of  the  Sun- 
day morning  service. 

In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  well-equipped  Sunday 
school,  largely  attended  by  the  students.     Professor  J.  H. 
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Gorrell  is  the  superintendent ;  and  among  the  teachers  are 
several  professors  of  the  College  who  conduct  Bible  classes 
especially  designed  for  students.  A  missionary  society  meets 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month 

An  essential  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  the  College  is 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  It  is  the  largest 
organization  among  the  students — two-thirds  of  them  being 
actively  connected  with  it.  The  purpose  of  the  Association 
is  to  help  the  students  to  practice  the  truth  as  they  learn  it, 
to  preserve  their  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  to  win  their  fellows 
to  Him.  For  several  years  the  Association  has  made  special 
efforts  more  effectively  to  influence  the  non-ministerial  stu- 
dents. In  this  it  has  succeeded,  and  now  the  president  and 
other  principal  officers  come  from  this  section  of  the  student 
body.  The  Association  assembles  immediately  after  supper 
on  Monday  evenings  for  prayer  meeting.  These  meetings 
are  led  by  some  student  selected  by  the  chairman  of  the 
religious  meeting  committee.  Each  year  the  Association 
sends  a  number  of  delegates  to  the  Inter- State  Convention 
and  to  the  Student  Conference  which  meets  in  Asheville. 
It  organizes  both  a  Bible  Study  Band  and  a  Mission  Study 
Band.  These  bands  are  divided  into  classes  which  appoint 
their  own  leaders  and  meet  Sunday  evenings,  the  half-hour 
before  the  preaching  service.  The  present  officers  are  the 
following:  W.  H.  Weatherspoon,  President  ;T.  H.  Beverly, 
Vice-President ;  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Recording  Secretary ;  P.  Q. 
Bryan,  Corresponding  Secretary;  A.  T.  Howard,  Treasurer. 
The  Association  publishes  annually  a  manual  for  the  con- 
venience of  students. 
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Ministers. 

There  is  no  theological  department  in  the  College.  Young 
men  called  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  take  the  same 
courses  of  study  and  receive  the  same  instruction  as  others. 
Of  the  total  number  of  students  this  session  seventy-two 
are  ministers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  to  provide  an  educated  ministry  for 
the  churches  which  compose  it,  ministerial  students  receive 
assistance  in  several  ways.  They  are  not  required  to  pay  the 
tuition  fee.  Again,  those  who  have  been  licensed  to  preach 
and  are  unable  to  command  the  means  necessary  to  defray 
the  cost  of  board  may  receive  aid  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  so  far 
as  the  means  may  be  at  its  disposal.  Professor  W.  R.  Cul- 
lom,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  will  give  all  who  need  it  information  on 
this  point.  Once  again,  the  Professor  of  the  Bible  conducts 
each  year  a  class  in  the  study  of  the  more  prominent  lines  of 
a  minister's  work.  The  class  meets  once  a  week.  Its  work 
is  not  credited  on  the  requirements  for  any  of  the  college 
degrees,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  especial  value  to  minis- 
ters, helping  them  to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subjects  taught,  while  it  stimulates  in  the  stu- 
dent the  desire  to  attend  a  theological  seminary.  In 
this  class  the  following  subjects  are  presented:  (1)  The 
principles  of  sermon  making;  (2)  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion;  (3)  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  church — its  organization,  its  function,  its 
ordinances,  it's  offices ;  (4)  a  brief  outline  of  the  church's 
activities,  with  special  emphasis  on  its  missionary  enter- 
prises at  present.  No  one  of  these  subjects  will  be  given  any 
two  years  in  succession. 
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The  Baptist  State  Convention,  in  its  sixtieth  session  at 
Greenville,  N.  C,  adopted  a  report  on  education,  which  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  highest  interests  of  ministerial 
students  are  not  served  by  their  becoming  pastors  of 
churches,  and  the  conviction  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not 
desirable  for  the  churches  themselves.  In  view  of  this  ac- 
tion and  of  the  mature  opinion  of  the  Faculty  in  harmony 
therewith,  students  who  are  preparing  to  preach  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  absent  on  ministerial  duty  more  than  one  Sun- 
day in  each  month,  and  it  is  strongly  advised  that  they  shall 
not  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  churches  at  all  during  their 
student  life  in  the  College. 
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College  Expenses. 


Required  of  all  Students- — 

Tuition  per  term  of  five  months $25.00 

Matriculation  fee  per  term1    10.00 

Medical  attendance  fee  per  term 2 .  50 

Contingent   deposit2    2.00 

Special  Fees — 

Chemistry    fee    per    term $  5-00 

Biology  fee  per  term   2 .00 

Physics    fee   per   term 2 .  50 

Histology   fee   per   term 2 .  50 

Anatomy  fee  per  term 7-5° 

Physiology  fee  per  term 5 .00 

Bacteriology  fee  per  term 2 .  50 

Pathology  fee  per  term 2 .  50 

Gymnasium  fee  per  term 50 

Graduation  fee 5 .  00 

Every  student  is  required  to  register  with  the  Bursar  on 
the  first  day  of  each  term. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  without  the  Bur- 
sar's certificate  of  registration. 

The  charges  are  due  in  advance,  registration  being  condi- 
tioned upon  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  and  medical 
fees  and  the  contingent  deposit.  No  deduction  from  the 
charges  is  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Ministerial  students  and  the  sons  of  such  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  as  live  by  the  ministry  receive  free  tuition. 

1  An  additional  matriculation  fee  of  81  will  be  required  of  all  students  who  fail 
to  matriculate  on  the  first  day  of  a  term. 

'a  The  contingent  deposit  is  liable  for  any  damage  to  college  property  for  which 
students  are  responsible.  It  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  session .  less  any  charges 
that  may  have  been  made  against  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessarily  an  expense, 
although  mentioned  here. 
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Board  and  Lodging. 


Table  board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $1.75  to 
$2.50  per  week.  Lodging  can  also  be  obtained  in  private 
families  at  moderate  rates. 

A  number  of  students  make  arrangements  for  club-board- 
ing. A  steward,  chosen  by  each  club,  buys  supplies  and 
keeps  accounts.  The  services  of  a  lady  are  secured  to  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  food  and  to  preside  at  the  table. 
The  price  of  board  is  thus  reduced  to  its  actual  cost,  which 
seldom  exceeds  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  with  fuel,  in  the  dormitory  building 
are  rented  at  $12.00  for  the  fall  term  and  $16.00  for  the 
spring,  payable  in  advance — one-half  paid  by  each  occupant. 

To  these  college  rooms  the  following  regulations  apply: 

No  room  containing  the  property  of  a  former  occupant 
shall  be  considered  vacant  until  the  second  day  of  the  follow- 
ing term. 

All  rooms  which  are  not  secured  by  registration  and  pay- 
ment of  rent  shall  be  considered  vacant  on  the  second  day 
of  each  term. 

Vacant  rooms  will  be  assigned  to  the  first  applicant.  When 
two  or  more  students  apply  for  the  same  room  at  the  same 
time  the  assignment  will  be  made  by  lot. 

Occupants  of  rooms  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  dam- 
age done  to  them  and  all  disturbance  created  in  them,  and  if 
they  do  not  keep  the  rooms  in  good  order  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  vacate  them. 

No  student  shall  vacate  his  room  until  he  has  obtained 
permission  from  the  Bursar  and  deposited  the  key  with  him. 

No  room  is  rented  for  a  shorter  period  than  to  the  end  of 
a  term. 

Room  rent  will  not  be  refunded  except  to  students  who 
leave  college. 
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The  Students'  flid  fund. 


The  Students'  Aid  Fund,  originating  in  a  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Denmark  while  a  student  here,  has  grown  until 
its  total  funds  now  amount  to  about  seventeen  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  being  constantly  augmented  by  contributions  from 
generous  friends  as  well  as  by  the  interest  accruing  on  its 
loans.  Hundreds  of  young  men,  many  of  them  now  filling 
positions  of  prominence  and  usefulness,  have  enjoyed  its 
help.  Not  one  dollar  of  it  has  ever  been  lost.  Its  purpose  is 
to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  ambitious  youth ;  its  plan  to 
make  cash  loans  at  five  per  cent  interest  for  expenses  other 
than  tuition  to  worthy,  non-ministerial  students.  During  the 
current  session  thirty-five  students  have  been  aided.  A  larger 
number  may  receive  loans  next  session.  Prospective  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  treasurer.  Professor 
J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina. 


Form  of  Bequest. 


Those  who  wish  to  remember  the  College  in  their  wills 
should  employ  the  following  form : 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Wake  For- 
est College,  for  the  endowment  of  said  college,  the  sum  of 
dollars." 
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Commencement,  1905. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon Rev.  George  W.  McDaniel,  D.  D. ,  Richmond.  Va. 

Address  before  the  Literary  Societies Rev.  B.  D.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MEDALS. 
Euzelian  : 

Improvement  in  Oratory,  F.  F.  Brown. 
Dixon  Oratory,  R.  D.  Covington. 
Junior  Debater.  T.  B.  Ashcraft. 

Presented  by  John  E.  Ray,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Philomathesian  : 

t™„,„..„™ «-.-„<->..„»„,_    \  Sophomore — J.  W.Vernon. 

Improvement  in  Oratory   x  Ffesflman_R.  Watson. 

Junior  Orator,  J.  B.  Weatherspoon. 
Senior  Orator,  J.  H.  Vernon. 

Presented  by  E.  L.  Middlkton,  Cary,  N.  C. 

Dixon  Essay  Medal,  C.  T.  Goode. 

Wake  Forest  Student  Story  Medal,  J.  M.  Justice. 

Wake  Forest  Student  Essay  Medal.  E.  A.  Turner. 

p  .   ,  .        f  John  Charles  McNeill,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

t  resemeu  o>     \  and  Stephen  McIntyre,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Alumni  Address Hon.  I.  M.  Meekins, Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni. 

Class  Orations  by 

J.  B.  Anderson,  M.  L.  Davis,  A.  H.  Oi.ivk, 

R.  D.  Covington,  E.  Long,  H.  F.  Pagb. 

Baccalaureate  Address  by  the  President. 
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Academic   Degress, 
Conferred  May  26,   1905. 


MASTER   OF  ARTS. 

>9.  H.  YOKELEY Davidson  County,  N.  C. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

^•M.  D.  AUSTIN Richmond  County.  N.  C. 

^S.  W.  BAGLEY Halifax  County,  N.  C. 

"^J.  A.  BARKER Robeson  County.  N.  C. 

^T.  M.  BIZZELL Wayne  County.  N.  C. 

">J.  W.  COLE Davidson  County,  N.  C. 

i*R.  D.  COVINGTON Florence  Count}',  S.  C. 

"i*M.  L.  DAVIS Carteret  County,  N.  C. 

*>W,  J.  FRANCIS Haywood  County,  N.  C. 

">C.  T.  GOODE Cleveland  County.  N.  C. 

-^4V.  E.  GOODE Cleveland  County,  N.  C. 

*>J.  S.  HARDAWAY,  Jr. Coweta  County,  Ga. 

J^C.  C.  HOWARD Sampson  County,  N.  C. 

^•J.  D.  HOWELL Halifax  County.  N.  C. 

bsJT.  D.  IVES' Moore  County,  N.  C. 

2^W.  M.  JOHNSON Wake  County,  N.  C. 

~^J.  M.  JUSTICE Henderson  County,  N.  C. 

>T.  D.  KITCHIN Halifax  County,  N.  C. 

*VE.  LONG." Union  County,  N.  C. 

±C.  G.  LOWE Wake  County.  N.  C. 

^  J.  R.  MORGAN Haywood  County,  N.  C. 

->*A.  H.  OLIVE Davidson  County,  N.  C. 

"i5.H.  F.  PAGE Cumberland  County.  N.  C. 

"SkJ.  PARKER Bertie  County,  N.  C. 

\g.  A.  PEEK Norfolk  County,  Va. 

.^SV.  H.  PRICE Halifax  County,  N.  C. 

\j.  D.  PROCTOR Robeson  County,  N.  C. 

\j.  R.  SANDERS t Union  County,  N.  C. 

^>E.  A.  TURNER Wake  County,  N.  C. 

^J.  H.  VERNON,  Jr.   Person  County,  N.  C. 

"^»T.  L.  VERNON Rockingham  County.  X.  C. 

^W.  L.  WYATT Wake  County,  N.  C. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 
'^Jrf.  W.  STAFFORD Pasquotank  County,  N.  C. 

BACHELORS  OF  LAWS. 

^T.  S.  FERREE Randolph  County,  N.  C. 

^-^.X.  J.  MARKHAM  Pasquotank  County,  N.  C. 

J.  B.  ANDERSON Madison  County,  N.  C.  ^ 

"isB.  H.  CRUMPLER Sampson  County,  N.  C. 

"V.F.  D.  SWINDELL,  Jr Carteret  County,  N.  C. 

^sJ\  C.  McDUFFIE Baltimore,  Md. 
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NAME. 

—  James  McKee  Adams, 
Mohn  Edward  Allen, 
•iiJohn  Gofton  Anderson, 

—  Robert  Gibson  Anders, 
^David  Wesley  Arnette, 
^Thomas  Bryce  Ashcraft, 
^Thomas  Loftin  Ayres, 

-^Charles  Stonewall  Barnette, 
—James  Lewis  Barrett, 
^Herbert  Wayland  Baucom, 
^Obie  Wallace  Baynes, 
— Walter  Wright  Baynes, 
^Bryan  Spivey  Bazemore, 
—Charles  Thomas  Bell, 
—Carl  Wendell  Bell, 
tiJohn  Ceveland  Bell, 
—William  M.  Bellamy, 
-Fleet  Tate  Bennett, 
>John  Preston  Bennett, 
-Homer  Benton, 
^Thomas  Herman  Beverly, 
-Willeford  Smith  Bird, 
-Daniel  Graham  Bland, 
-John  Thomas  Bland,  Jr., 
^John  Calhoun  Bower, 
—Samuel  Waite  Brewer, 
—William   Henry  Briekhouse, 
\John  Bert  Bridges, 
"^Walter  Edgar  Brock, 
—Thomas  Spurgeon  Brooks, 
—Archie  Murray  Browne, 
-Clement  Coote  Brown,  Jr., 
"SGurney  Venton  Brown, 

—  Hubert  Julian  Brown, 
^Frederick  Fernando  Brown, 


RESIDENCE. 

SESSION. 

Wake, 

1 

Warren, 

2 

Halifax, 

2 

Henderson, 

1 

Moore, 

2 

Union, 

3 

Marion,  S.  0. 

2 

Person, 

2 

Person, 

1 

Wake, 

2 

Forsyth, 

3 

Forsyth, 

1 

Bertie, 

3 

Carteret, 

1 

Wake, 

1 

Jones, 

2 

New  Hanover, 

1 

Sampson, 

1 

Davidson, 

2 

Mecklenburg, 

1 

Robeson, 

3 

Cherokee, 

1 

Duplin, 

1 

Pender, 

1 

Ashe, 

2 

Wake, 

1 

Tyrrell, 

1 

Rutherford, 

3 

Union, 

2 

Chatham, 

1 

Hertford, 

1 

New  Hanover, 

1 

Hertford, 

3 

Hertford, 

1 

Buncombe, 

2 
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^Julian  Wilber  Bunn, 
v/Flake  Turner  Burke, 
APaul  Quincy  Bryan, 
•^ijohn  Ashley  Bryan, 

—  Archie   Bynum, 
^>sohn  Thomas  Byrum, 
--John   Stewart   Butler, 

—"Norman  Thomas  Cable, 
^Walter  Ludford  Cohoon, 
■Asimeon  Foster  Caldwell, 
—Thomas  Belton  Caldwell, 

—  John  DeLorme  Carroll, 
— James  Grover  Carroll, 
■\Abner  Columbus  Chaffin, 
•^Rupert  Ernest  Cheek, 
■^Walter  Allen  Chisholm, 

--Elliott   Clark, 
— David  Cark, 
^E.   B.   Cloud, 
"Patt  Belvin  Coggin, 

—  Fred  Tilman  Collins, 
^Sinclair  Bell  Conley, 

*-  George  Edward  Cone, 
j»Vander  Franklin  Couch, 
ARichard  DePew  Covington, 

—  Furman  Percy   Covington, 

—  Fountain   Fulford   Cox, 

•—  Byron   Calhoun   Crawford, 

—  Oscar  Creech, 
^Kader  Randolph  Curtis, 
-^Walter  Louis  Curtis, 

^Marion  Leslie  Davis,  B.A., 
ii^Louis  Ellsworth  Dailey, 
—-Thomas  Mitchell  Daniel, 
•^Aaron  Wesley  Davenport, 
--Paul  Price  Davis, 
—William   Samuel  Dean, 
\JParks  Bunyan  Deaton, 


RESIDENCE. 

SESSION. 

Wake, 

2 

Iredell, 

2 

Halifax, 

2 

Halifax, 

2 

Chesterfield,  Va., 

1 

Choioan, 

2 

Sampson, 

1 

Johnston, 

1 

Pasquotank, 

6^ 

Robeson, 

O 

Spartanburg,    S.    C, 

1 

Darlington,  S.   C, 

1 

Sampson, 

1 

Davie, 

2 

Person, 

2 

Moore, 

4 

Halifax, 

1 

Halifax, 

1 

Polk, 

1 

Stanly, 

1 

Robeson, 

1 

Yancey, 

2 

Hampton,  S.  C, 

1 

Iredell, 

2 

Florence,  S.  C, 

5 

Richmond, 

1 

Pitt, 

1 

Fulton,   Ga., 

1 

Johnston, 

1 

Hertford, 

4 

Hertford, 

2 

Carteret, 

4 

Camden, 

1^ 

Marion,  S.   C, 

1 

Washington, 

1 

Yadkin, 

1 

Granville, 

1 

Iredell, 

2 
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-^Walter  Deaton, 

—  Robert  Hadley  Dixon, 

—  Henry  Clay  Dockery,  Jr., 

—  William  Everett  Dockery, 

—  H.  Calvin  Dorton, 
-sJohn   Murphy   Duncan, 
■jAshby  Wood  Dunn, 
-^Benjamin  Everett  Dunn, 
ACarl  Nicholas  Dunn, 

—  Adolphus  Wilson  Dunn, 

—  James   Leonidas  Dunn, 

—  Robert  M.  Dunn, 
-^Bossie  Judson  Dunning, 

"nufham  Watson  Early, 
-^Elliott  Brantly  Earnshaw, 

-  Oscar  Clayton  Edmundson, 

-  Paul  Edwards, 

4  Gordon  Roby  Edwards, 

—  Kyle  Elliott, 

—  Chester  Arthur  Elliott, 
\Robert    Fulton    Elvington, 

•JfcThaddeus    Samuel    Ferree, 

-'Ralph    Harris    Ferrell, 
JBOvid   Clemmons   Foote, 

—  Albert  Haynes  Flowers, 
^Mortimer  Elliott  Forrest, 
^Rufus  Ford,  Jr., 

-Roy   Elton   Forehand, 

—  Samuel  Leoindas  Franks, 
-^Robert  Herman  Freeman, 

—  William    Haywood    Furman, 

— Carloss  Franklin  Gaddy, 

-  Arthur  Raymond  Gallimore, 
^Jesse  Gardner, 

—  John   M.   Gardner, 

—■  Tjeonard  Berkley  Garj, 
_  Paul  White  Gay, 


RESIDENCE. 

SESSION. 

Moore, 

4 

Chatham, 

1 

Richmond, 

1 

Richmond, 

1 

Cabarrus, 

1 

Sampson, 

3 

Halifax, 

2 

Warren, 

4 

Wake, 

2 

Henry,  Va., 

1 

Halifax, 

1 

Warren, 

1 

Bertie, 

2 

Bertie, 

2 

Wake, 

4 

Wayne, 

1 

Wake, 

1 

Wake, 

4 

Etoivah,  Ala.. 

1 

Northampton, 

1 

Marion,  S.   C, 

3 

Randolph, 

2 

Wake, 

3 

Wilkes, 

2 

Robeson, 

1 

Wake, 

4 

Marion,  S.   C, 

3 

Chowan, 

Macon, 

Wake, 

Franklin, 

Stanly, 

Davidson, 

Warren, 

Warren, 

Rowan, 
Northampton, 
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,  JIAME. 

■*-teyrd  Pleasant    Gentry, 

—  George  Westly  Gentry, 
—John  Macumber  Gibbs, 

A  Clement  Tyson  Goode,  B.A., 
^George   Thomas   Goodwyn, 
-\Earle  Gore, 
^James  Floyd  Greason, 
-  Drury  Rodgers  Green, 
-James   Etheldred  Green, 
•sSohn  Robert  Greene, 
J-Willie  Morton  Green, 
-Ray  Griffin, 
^Donald  Gulley, 
^Tom  Gulley, 

■^Elwood   Matthew   Hairfield, 

—  Luther  Hale, 

—■  Cooper  Andrew  Hall, 
—John  William   Hall, 

—  Wade  Bruce  Hampton, 
oWait  Carlisle  Hamrick,   Jr., 
^Fuller  Broughton  Hamrick, 
\Spurgeon  Ord  Hamrick, 
^Toliver  Bealtie  Hamrick, 
^Vilas  Fitzhugh  Hamrick, 
—James   Egbert   Hankins, 
—Hugh   Cecil   Harrell, 
>^Halbert  Porter   Harris, 
~Ned  Mosley  Harris, 
>*Marion  F.  Hatcher, ' 
^Thomas  Norman  Hayes, 

—  Fred  James  Hearn, 
—John  Ruffin  Henderson,  Jr., 

—  Oscar  Warren  Henderson, 
—Ernest  Sherwood  Hendren, 
\rillette  Hendrix, 

T-William  Ross   Hill, 
■iHugh  Benjamin  Hines, 
.\John  Burder  Hipps, 


RESIDENCE. 

SBSSIOxv. 

Person, 

4 

Person, 

1 

Cumberland, 

1 

Cleveland, 

5 

Scotland, 

4 

Bladen, 

4 

Guilford, 

2 

Wake, 

1 

Wake, 

1 

Cherokee, 

3 

Wake, 

2 

Union, 

1 

Wake, 

6 

Wake, 

5 

Henry,   Ya., 

3 

Hertford, 

1 

Person, 

1 

Yadkin, 

1 

Surry, 

1 

Cherokee,  S.  C, 

2 

Cleveland, 

3 

Cleveland, 

4 

Cleveland, 

2 

Cleveland, 

2 

Davidson, 

1 

'Northampton, 

1 

Franklin, 

2 

Northampton, 

1 

Randolph, 

3 

Wilkes, 

3 

Pender, 

1 

Wilkes, 

1 

Baltimore,  Md., 

1 

Wilkes. 

1 

Davie, 

2 

Rutherford, 

1 

Hertford, 

3 

Madison, 

2 
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XiME. 

Albert  Clifton  Hobbs, 

—  Boniulus   E.  Hon  man. 

—  Kelly   Wade   Hogan, 
— Serupronius  Holden. 
^Willis   Powers    Holding. 
^Benjamin  Thomas  Holding, 
-^William  Amos  Hough. 

— Eoyall  Diar  Howard. 
AAurenus   Tilden  Howard. 
—Lucius  Land  Hudson. 
^Sadie  Junius  Husketh. 

^ATudson  Dunbar  Ives.  B.A.. 

—  Henry  Best  Ivey. 

"HListon  Jackson. 

—  Charles  Jeter  Jackson. 
OC'lyde  Jenkins, 
>lArchibald   Lincoln   Jenkins. 
^Herbert  Jenkin?. 
•■Janies   Jenkins. 

—James  Linebury  Jenkins, 
^Basil   Howard   Johnson. 

—  Clayton  Colbert  Johnson, 
-Oeorge  Henry  Johnson, 
tJtYilli&m   Otis   Johnson. 
-^Wingate  Memory  Johnson.  B.A. 
>#Hubert  Alpheus  Jones. 

Nfoseph    C.    Jones. 

—  l>m<-in  Shell  Jones. 

—  Mai  Hogue  Jones. 
^tVilliam  Jackson  Jones. 

>JF.<:.vin  Bruce  Josey. 
•-Grover  Hunter  Joyner. 
JVallie  -Toyner. 
~"  Charles  Baylus  Justice.  Jr., 
••Uaines  For  Justice, 

,—  Thomas  Calvin  Keaton. 

*•  Benjamin  Franklin  Keith.  Jr., 

-Charlie  L.  Kelly, 


RESIDENCE. 

SESSION. 

Gates, 

2 

Rowan, 

1 

Montgomery, 

1 

Sampson, 

1 

Wake. 

1 

Franklin. 

4 

Cabarrus, 

2 

Granville. 

1 

Sampson, 

2 

Wake. 

1 

Durham. 

3 

Moore. 

5 

Wayne. 

1 

Marion,   8.   C, 

4 

Pitt, 

1 

Bertie. 

.3 

Gaston, 

3 

Hertford. 

4 

Bertie, 

1 

Stanly, 

1 

Robeson, 

3 

Mitchell, 

1 

Robeson, 

1 

Robeson. 

3 

Wake. 

S 

Wake, 

2 

Gates. 

4 

WaJce, 

1 

Rutherford. 

1 

Gates. 

2 

Halifax. 

3 

Northampton, 

1 

Northampton, 

3 

Rutherford. 

1 

Buncombe. 

2 

Perquimans, 

1 

New  Hanover, 

1 

Vance, 

1 
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NAME. 

^Richard  Leon  Kendrick, 
AFairley  Daniel  King, 
-JJacob  Lovelace  Kirk, 
HJones  Ezra  Kirk, 

—  James   Edward   Knott, 
*-JFrank   Warren   Kurfeea, 

—  William  Lee  Kyles. 

.-John  Eric  Lanier, 
Arthur  Lloyd  Lassiter, 
■"-  Marion  Allen  Lee, 
-Lovira   Wright  Leggett, 
"Dudley  Hampton  LeGrand, 
•AWoodberry  Lennon, 
Ouharles  Alexander  Leonard, 
—  William  Evans   Lester, 
"Thomas  Franklin  Limerick, 
"'William  Dee  Little, 
^  Henry   Wolcott  Livermore, 
3lsaae  Frank  Long, 
ijay  Vann  Long, 
-ARichard   Hardy   Lucas, 

—  Lloyd  DeWitt  Lyles, 
sfferry  A.   Lyon, 

NjT'laude  Bernard  McBrayer, 
^Madison  Daniel  McBrayer, 
-T.  S.  MeKinney, 
•4 John  Robertson  McLendon, 
JkLarry  Leonidas  McLendon, 
—Oscar  Willis  McManus, 

-Lonnie  Malcom  McMillan, 
>SHenry  Hudson  McMillan, 
^Oliver  Hoyt  McMillan, 
"Rhodes    McPhail. 
-JChivers  Coran  McSwain, 
■JOscar  Ray  Mangum, 
•^Thomas   Jarvis   Markham, 
Afi-wrge   Octavius   Marshall, 

—  Cecil   E.   Martin, 

V'.  Hubert  Martin,  B.A., 


RESIDENCE. 

SESSION. 

York,  8.  C, 

4 

Union, 

2 

Rowan. 

2 

Row  an, 

2 

Granville, 

1 

Iredell, 

2 

Da  vie. 

1 

Harnett. 

1 

Northampton, 

2 

Harnett, 

1 

H alt fax. 

1 

Richmond. 

1 

Robeson. 

3 

Iredell 

4 

Marlboro,    8.    C, 

1 

Rutherford. 

1 

Union, 

1 

Robeson. 

1 

Union, 

2 

Union. 

2 

Washington, 

3 

Mecklenburg, 

1 

Bladen. 

3 

Cleveland. 

3 

Rutherford, 

1 

Burke. 

1 

Union. 

2 

Anson. 

2 

Chatham. 

1 

Marion.   H.   C, 

1 

Scotland. 

2 

Marion.  8.  C, 

3 

Bibb,   Go,., 

1 

Cleveland, 

3 

Durham. 

3 

Pasquotank, 

3 

Pender, 

2 

Northampton, 

1 

Wake, 

4 
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.  NAME. 

**William   Royall   Martin, 
•JHilliaid  Joshua  Massey, 

—  DeVere   Keith    Medford, 
^Joseph  Charles  Meekins, 

—  Chester  Arthur   Miller, 

—  Blandus  Grady  Mitchell, 
^-Samuel   Spurgeon   Montague, 
J  Odus   Lee   Moore, 

—  Allie    Dexter    Morgan. 
^Ernest  Luther  Morgan, 
A  John    Franklin    Murray, 

^Albert    Housen    Nanney, 

-  William  Edd  Narron, 
Clifford   Newell, 

—  Thomas  Homer  Olive, 
■\-\lfred  Henderson   Olive,  B.A. 
— Needham  Whitfield  Outlaw, 

— Albertus    Haynes    Pait, 
4Lloyd   Archie   Parker, 
-Raymond  Gay  Parker, 
-Jffhomas  Edward  Parker, 
—Will  Parker, 

—  John   Albert   Patterson, 
-Walter    D.    Peal, 

•JRufus  Brackin   Pearson, 
^Roy  Thomas  Pernell, 

-  Francis  Jacob  Petree, 
\Frank    Hill   Petree, 

—Charlie   McKnight  Phifer, 
■\john  Moore  Picot, 

—  Ernest  Dodson  Poe, 
^William   DoAvd  Poe, 
^.William  Andrew  Pollard, 
■^Hubert  McNeill   Poteat, 
jLewis  Montgomery  Powell, 
Alexander  Kinchen  Powers, 
JBruce   Leonidas   Powers. 


BESIDENCE. 

SESSION. 

Wake, 

3 

Franklin, 

3 

Haywood, 

Tyrrell, 

Buncombe, 

Franklin, 

Person. 

Cleveland, 

2 

Wake, 

1 

Haywood. 

3 

Wayne, 

2 

Rutherford. 

3 

Johnston, 

1 

Cabarrus, 

2 

Wake, 

1 

Davidson, 

5 

Wayne, 

1 

Bladen. 

1 

Hertford. 

4 

Northampton, 

1 

Northampton, 

2 

Stanly, 

1 

Cleveland, 

1 

Washington, 

1 

Rockingham, 

3 

Franklin, 

1 

Stokes, 

1 

Stokes. 

2 

Iredell, 

1 

Halifax. 

3 

Chatham, 

1 

Chatham, 

4 

Boone,  Ark., 

2 

Wake, 

6 

Wake, 

3 

Pender. 

2 

Wake, 

2 
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NAME. 

—  George  Jethro  Powers, 
>Ajames  Alderman  Powers, 
"  John  Green  Prevette,  Jr., 
*-  Joseph  Milton  Prevette, 

"John  Edwin  Pay,  Jr., 
-Vallin  Conway  Ray, 
"Frank  Townley  Redfearn, 
•"John  Robertson  Renfrow, 
"Thomas  Lewter  Revelle, 
-Henry  Craig  Richardson, 
vlOliver  Preston  Richardson, 
-^William  Lankford  Royall, 
-Nathan  T.  Ryals, 

—  Philip  Grady  Sawyer, 
^  James  H.  Scull, 

—  Theophilus  Yates  Seymour, 
JErnest  Fuller  Sharpe, 
OEdgar  Lewis  Shearon, 
-iRomulus  Lee  Sigmon, 

"  Isham  Oscar  Siler, 
■^Osear  Jennings  Sikes, 

—  Claude  Robeson  Singletary, 
^Thomas  Christopher  Singleton, 

—  Charles  Beebe  Skipper, 
-^Carl  Ray  Smith, 

4  John  Ivey  Smith, 

-ABenjamin  Sorgee, 

4  James  Henry  Spaulding, 
-"Samuel  Eugene  Speas, 

NWilliam   Eugene   Speas, 

^William  Paul  Speas, 
—^George  Jones  Spence, 

4Herman  Thomas  Stevens, 

^iJohn  Ransom  Stewart, 
—'Preston  Calvin   Stringfield, 

^Frederick  Dudley  Swindell,  B.A., 
"NJViley  Arnold  Sykes, 


RESIDENCE. 

SESSION. 

Pender, 

1 

Pender, 

3 

Wilkes, 

1 

Wilkes, 

1 

Wake, 

1 

Wake, 

4 

Union, 

1 

Mecklenburg, 

1 

Northampton, 

1 

Union, 

1 

Cherokee,  8.  C, 

3 

Wake, 

6 

Johnston, 

1 

Pasquotank, 

1 

Columbus, 

1 

Chatham, 

1 

Orange, 

3 

Wake, 

2 

Wake, 

4 

Whitley,  Ky., 

1 

Union, 

3 

Robeson, 

1 

Beaufort, 

2 

Robeson, 

1 

Florence,  8.   C, 

4 

Pitt, 

3 

Lexington,  S.  C, 

3 

Gates, 

4 

Yadkin, 

1 

Yadkin, 

3 

Yadkin, 

5 

Pasquotank, 

4 

Johnston, 

2 

Davie, 

2 

Yancey, 

1 

Wilson, 

2 

Northampton, 

2 
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NAME. 

"\l!arey  Beasley  Taylor, 
**  Philip  Judson  Thomas, 
AElmore  0.  Thompson, 
^Edgar  Nathaniel  Thorn, 

-  Laddin  L.  Tilley, 

^Edgar  Walter  Timberlake,  Jr.,  B.A., 
^Richard  E.  Timberlake, 
\  James  Hubert  Townsend, 
^Eugene  Alfred  Turner,  B.A., 
\james  Baxter  Turner, 
""William  Franklin  Turner, 
^Bunyan  Yates  Tyner, 

-^Carey  Almon  Upchurch, 

•-^William  Harvey  Vann, 
^Villiam   LeRoy  Vaughan,  B.A., 
^James  William  Vernon, 
_\John  Henry  Vernon,  Jr.,  B.A., 

■^Houston  Wingate  Vernon,  B.  S., 

"-David  Edker  Vipperman, 

—  Thomas  Stradley  Waller, 
^Oscar  Wild  Ward, 

—  Edwin  Shaw  Watson, 

—  John  Alexander  Watson, 
-isLee  B.  Weathers, 
"SVernon  Olive  Weathers, 
\Jesse  Burton  Weatherspoon, 
"^Walter  Herbert  Weatherspoon, 
>Charlcs  Preston  Weaver,  B.A., 

—  Norman   Reid  Webb, 
—William  Pressley  Webb,  LL.B., 
-"William  Edgar  West, 
^>John  William  Whisnant,  B.  A., 
•-Walter  Gaither  Whisnant, 
—Edgar   Eugene  White, 

\Lee  McBride   White, 
^sJulius   Wesley   Whitley, 
^Herbert  Linwood  Wiggs, 


BESIDENCE. 

SESSION. 

Harnett, 

3 

Chowan, 

1 

Lancaster,  8.  C, 

2 

Rutherford, 

2 

Durham, 

1 

Wake, 

4 

Franklin, 

2 

Robeson, 

2 

Wake, 

5 

Wake, 

3 

Wake, 

1 

Robeson, 

2 

Wake, 

3 

Wake, 

3 

Halifax, 

5 

Person, 

3 

Person, 

5 

Wake, 

5 

Guilford, 

1 

Granville, 

1 

Chowan, 

2 

Union, 

1 

Yancey, 

1 

Cleveland, 

2 

Wake, 

3 

Durham, 

4 

Durham, 

3 

Baltimore,  Md., 

5 

Carteret, 

1 

Franklin, 

1 

Norfolk,  Va., 

1 

Caldwell, 

4 

Caldwell, 

1 

Caldwell, 

1 

Bibb,  Ga., 

2 

Stanly, 

3 

Fulion,   Ga., 

3 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE.  SESSION. 

-^Buford  Franklin  Williams,                       Cleveland,  2 

—  James  Bennett  Willis,  Marlboro,  8.  C,  1 
—George  Gravatt  Willis,  M&chlenburg,  1 
~  Julian  Abraham  Willoughby,                  Henrico,   Va.,  1 

—  Ira  Ely  Wishart,  Robeson,  1 
-AThomas  Gideon  Wood,  Dare,  3 
-Francis   Marion   Woodhouse,                    Yadkin,  1 

—  Sidney  Boon  Woody,                                  1  erson.  1 

-JDallas  Bancroft  Zollicoffer,   Jr.,             Halifax,  2 

RECAPITULATION  BY  STATES. 

North  Carolina   313 

South  Carolina    19 

Virginia    4 

Georgia   4 

Alabama   1 

Maryland    2 

Kentucky    1 

Arkansas 1 

Total   345 

NUMBER  OF   STUDENTS  IN  THE  VARIOUS   SCHOOLS. 

Latin 215 

Greek    67 

English   242 

Modern  Languages 51 

Pure  Mathematics    187 

Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy   24 

Biology 50 

Chemistry    121 

Moral  Philosophy 33 

Political  Science 261 

Law   86 

Bible 70 

Physics 50 

Education 72 

Medicine  33 
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The  Inauguration  of  President  Poteat 


On  the  election  of  President  Poteat  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  Raleigh,  June  22,  1905,  it, was  determ- 
ined to  hold  formal  inauguration  exercises.  A  committee 
of  the  Trustees,  consisting  of  W.  C.  Tyree,  L.  Johnson,  J.  W. 
Lynch,  and  E.  W.  Timberlake,  was  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  The  afternoon  of  Dec.  7  was  set  as 
the  time  of  the  inauguration,  in  order  that  the  Baptist  State 
Convention,  to  be  in  session  on  that  day  in  Raleigh,  might 
attend  in  a  body.  The  order  and  character  of  the  exercises 
was  left  to  a  committee  of  the  Faculty,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors Sledd,  Brewer,  and  Eatman. 

Program  of  Exercises. 

1.  Processional:     March  from  Tannhauser Hubert  Poteat 

2.  Academic  Procession Chief  Marshal  Dr.  E.  Walter  Sikes 

a.  Student  Body — in  charge  of  M.  F.  Hatcher  and  J.  M.  Picot 

b.  Alumni — in  charge  of  W.  W.  Holding 

c.  Trustees — in  charge  of  W.  C.  Dowd 

d.  Visitors — in  charge  of  J.  D.  Boushall 

e.  College  and  University  Delegates — in  charge  of  D.  Eatman 

f.  Faculty — in  charge  of  G.  W.  Paschal 

3.  Hymn:    "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past." 

4.  Invocation — President  E.  M.  Poteat,  D.D.,  Furman  University 

5.  Presentation  Addresses: 

a.  For  the  Board  of  Trustees — Dr.  W.  C.  Tyree,  President  of 

the  Board. 

b.  For  the  Alumni — President  R.  T.  Vann,  Class  of  1873 

c.  For  the  Faculty — Professor  W.  B.  Royall,  Chair  of  Greek 

d.  For   the   Former   Administration,    Presentation   of   Keys — 

Retiring  President  C.  E.  Taylor 

6.  Inaugural  Address 

7.  Hymn:    "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee" 
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8.  Congratulatory  Addresses: 

a.  For  North  Carolina — His  Excellency  Governor  R.  B.  Glenn 

b.  For  the  State  Institutions   of  North   Carolina — 

President  Francis  P.  Venable,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 

c.  For  the  Denominational  Colleges  of  North  Carolina — 

President  Henry  Louis  Smith,  Davidson  College 

d.  For  the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  Country — 

President   George   H.    Denny,  Washington   and   Lee   Uni- 
versity 

9.  College  Song:     "O  Here's  to  Wake  Forest" — Glee  Club 
10.     Benediction. 

A  special  train  from  Raleigh  brought  the  Convention  in  a 
body,  and  Wingate  Memorial  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
"What  most  impressed  me  in  the  exercises,"  said  a  promi- 
nent university  president,  "was  the  splendid  showing  made 
by  your  students  as  they  marched  in,  and  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  College  shown  by  your  Baptist  people." 

The  Inaugural  Address. 

To  the  gracious  words  spoken  here  to-day  and  many  that 
have  reached  me  in  private  ways,  I  am  able  to  make  no  ade- 
quate response.  I  can  now  only  give  assurance  of  grateful 
appreciation.  They  impose  a  deep  and1  perpetual  obligation 
to  faithfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  set  up  a  standard  of 
achievement  which,  though  quite  beyond  my  hope,  is  yet 
not  too  remote  to  guide  and  to  inspire  me. 

The  responsibility  which  I  now  formally  accept  I  have 
not  sought.  I  have  loved  my  teaching,  my  microscope,  and 
the  invitation  to  be  present  at  Nature's  marvels  under  the 
open  sky  and  in  the  deep  woods  hereabouts.  For  these 
obscure  delights  I  see  no  compensation  in  the  publicity  of 
strenuous  days  in  administration.  And  my  poet  friends 
who,  long  winter  nights,  have  taken  me  up  into  their  high 
fellowship — what  an  exchange  would  these  be  for  the  per- 
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sonal  and  financial  problems  of  a  large  institution?  There 
have,  in  truth,  been  moments  of  hesitation  and  recoil  before 
this  new  sphere  of  labor.  Even  now  these  keys  received 
from  my  honored  predecessor  grow  bigger  and  heavier  the 
longer  I  look  at  them.  Into  what  halls  of  untried  activities 
will  they  admit  me?  What  burdens  wait  behind  closed 
portals  for  my  untrained  shoulders  ?  What  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity will  they  open  before  me?  If  I  could  be  assured  that, 
along  with  these  keys,  he  passed  on  to  me  some  of  that  wis- 
dom which  enters  the  right  door  and  speaks  the  fitting  word, 
and  some  of  that  cunning  beneficent  burglary  which  set  flow- 
ing into  the  coffers  of  the  College  the  wealth  of  friend  and 
stranger  alike ;  if  the  secret  of  unlocking  sealed  fountains  of 
affection  descended  to  me  with  these  keys,  I  could  take  them 
up  with  less  trembling. 

There  is  an  old  Spanish  maxim  which  warns  us  to  beware 
of  entering  where  there  is  a  great  gap  to  be  filled.  But 
he  whose  withdrawal  has  made  this  wide  gap  has  done  the 
work  of  his  hands  so  wisely  that  the  task  of  his  successor  is 
greatly  lightened.  Under  his  guidance  the  traditions  and 
ideals  of  the  College  have  been  established  in  right  direc- 
tions. He  has  led  it  out  of  the  wilderness  and  put  the  song 
of  progress  in  it's  mouth.  Moreover,  I  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  wisdom  and  generosity  to  which  I  am  already 
deeply  indebted  are  still  within  reach  of  my  perplexity.  I 
hail  him  to-day  with  honor  and  affection,  and  felicitate  him 
that  his  name  is  written  large  on  the  brightest  page  of  Wake 
Forest  history. 

Another  reflection  gives  me  heart  for  this  new  position. 
It  is  not  foolish  and  I  know  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  recall 
in  your  presence  the  hope,  realized  to-day,  of  a  father  long 
passed  into  the  skies.     If  he  is  pleased,  I  am  content. 

But  the  considerations  which  have  mainly  determined 
my  decision  are  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees  and  the  prom- 
ise of  a  wider  service  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
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cation.  Of  the  first  I  need  not  speak  further.  The  second 
has  suggested  the  topic  upon  which  I  now  invite  your 
thought, — the  place  of  the  Christian  College  in  the  Modern 
World. 

/.   What  is  a  Christian  College? 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  term  college  was  originally 
used  of  any  body  of  associates  having  a  common  aim  and 
work.  This  use  is  not  entirely  obsolete  at  the  present  time, 
for  we  still  speak  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  the  College 
of  Electors.  But  the  term  is  now  distinctively  used  of  an 
incorporated  institution  organized  for  instruction  in  the  lib- 
eral arts.  In  its  external  aspect,  the  college  is  the  promoter 
and  conservator  of  the  liberal  arts,  those  subjects  which  en- 
gage the  interest  of  enlightened  minds ;  it  is  the  guardian  of 
the  culture  of  mankind ;  it  is  the  apparatus  by  which  each 
generation  is  brought  up  into  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  total  achievement  of  the  race.  In  its  internal  aspect,  a 
college  is  a  body  of  associates  in  pursuit  of  the  higher 
things  of  life,  a  brotherhood  in  which  character  takes  form 
in  the  atmosphere  of  culture,  in  which  mind  comes  to  its  own 
in  the  process  of  dealing  with  the  finest  products  of  mind, — 
a  mutual  benefit  society  yielding  dividends  in  efficiency  and 
character.  Quietness  and  repose  and  openness  to  all  the 
suggestions  and  moulding  influence  of  external  nature  are 
best  suited  to  this  time  of  germination  and  growth.  In 
such  a  freedom  from  distractions  and  the  insistent  appeal 
of  commercialism,  the  vision  of  the  ideal  world  comes  more 
surely  and  its  sway  is  more  firmly  established.  For  the 
college  is  at  once  the  minister  and  the  symbol  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  ideal  world,  and  the  note  of  idealism  shares  with 
the  note  of  fellowship  the  dominance  of  college  life. 

Now,  in  what  sense  may  such  an  institution  be  described 
as  Christian?  Are  the  liberal  arts  which  the  college  culti- 
vates  Christian   arts?     There   were   seven   of  them   in  the 
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mediaeval  scheme  of  education — geometry,  astronomy,  gram- 
mar, etc.  Is  the  Latin  syntax  Christian?  Is  mathematics 
Christian  ?  Are  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  text-book  in  the 
new  astronomy? 

It  must  be  allowed  that  geometry,  for  example,  is  indeed 
an  abstract  subject.  Plato,  I  believe,  held  it  to  be  so  ab- 
stract that  even  to  facilitate  its  demonstrations  with  material 
figures,  was,  in  his  opinion,  derogatory  to  its  noble  nature. 
It  certainly  has  no  relation  to  Christianity ;  there  is  no  Chris- 
tian geometry  considered  in  itself.  But  geometry  consid- 
ered as  an  instrument  of  education  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  highest  educational  thought  of  the  time  insists  that  the 
function  of  the  teacher  is  the  total  forming  of  the  human 
being,  the  bringing  of  the  child  into  lively  and  harmonious 
relation  with  his  whole  environment,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual.  Character  is  the  teacher's  crowning  achieve- 
ment. If  now  the  Christian  principle  is  the  germ  and  guar- 
antee of  the  highest  character,  clearly  geometry  taught  in  a 
distinctly  Christian  atmosphere  as  an  agency  in  the  realizing 
of  this  Christian  aim  becomes  as  truly  Christian  as  anything 
incapable  of  faith  can  be.  And  so  of  science,  we  may  say, 
with  Haeckel,  that  'it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
subjective  ideas  of  faith.'  There  is  no  Christian  science. 
The  absurd  caricature  called  by  that  name  is  not  science, 
and  it  is  hardly  more  Christian  than  the  tonsured  Guido, 
who  'clipped  his  top  hair  and  thus  far  affected  Christ.' 
But  when  science  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  Christian  college 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  it  becomes  in  the  sense  I  have 
indicated  Christian  science.  For  the  'climate  of  opinion'  and 
sentiment  is  none  the  less  positive  and  potent  because  it  is 
unobtrusive.  Indeed,  the  power  of  Christianity  is  never  more 
distinct  and  effective  than  when  it  produces  a  psychological 
atmosphere  favorable  to  the  Christian  life. 

But  the  Christian  college  is  not  content  with  the  creation 
of  such  an  atmosphere  and  the  results  of  its  subtle  influence, 
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important  as  these  are.  It  relies  not  simply  upon  indirection 
and  sweet  contagion  of  Christian  example  to  establish  the 
Christian  character.  It  uses  these,  but  goes  beyond  them, 
supplements  them  with  positive  instruction  and  guidance, 
whose  undisguised  aim  is  to  bring  the  student  into  living 
relation  with  the  highest  ideals  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  add  that  the  Christian 
college  is  pervaded  by  the  Christian  spirit  of  mutual  help- 
fulness. It  will  show  itself  in  the  personal  relations  of  fac- 
ulty and  students.  The  teacher  is  approachable,  sympathetic, 
generous.  He  is  the  student's  best  friend,  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  his  success,  all  round  partner  with  him  in  the  noble 
enterprise  of  culture.  The  student,  on  his  part,  cannot  but 
be  respectful  and  responsive.  And  when  the  association  is 
ended  the  lectures  may  grow  dim  in  memory  and  then  drop 
out,  but  the  lecturer  never.  The  lessons  go,  but  the  impulse 
towards  all  noble  and  beautiful  things  remains.  The  mould- 
ing, cultural  agency  is  not  the  teaching,  but  the  teacher,  in 
whom  the  highest  demand  is  manhood  and  inspirational 
power.     Titles  count  for  little  against  personality. 

T  may  be  permitted  to  remark  incidentally  that,  as  regards 
this  personal  factor  in  education,  the  small  college  has  the 
advantage  of  the  large.  Not  necessarily,  as  I  think,  for  the 
average  number  of  students  to  each  teacher  need  not  be 
larger  in  the  large  college  than  it  is  in  the  small.  Besides, 
special  devices  may  be  available  to  check  the  tendency  in 
the  larger  institutions  towards  estrangement  between  teacher 
and  student,  as  for  example,  the  preceptorial  system  lately 
introduced  at  Princeton.  In  any  case,  I  shall  hope  that  the 
increase  of  our  numbers  here,  which  I  confidently  anticipate, 
with  the  consequent  widening  of  our  service,  will  not  involve 
the  loss  of  the  cordiality  of  friendly  intercourse  between 
teacher  and  student  which  for  these  years  has  characterized 
this  institution.     It  must  not. 

But  in  a  Christian  college  this  spirit  of  mutual  helpful- 
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ness  will  show  itself  not  less  in  the  personal  relations  of  the 
students  among  themselves.  It  demands  kindness  without 
either  coddling  or  subserviency.  It  lends  a  hand,  and  with 
the  greatest  alacrity  where  the  need  is  the  deepest.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied  to-day  that  hazing,  no  matter  what  form 
it  takes,  is  in  its  essence  a  breach  of  the  Christian  standard. 
The  singular  momentum  of  the  tradition  which,  even  in  the 
enlightened  communities  which  colleges  are  taken  to  be, 
brings  the  practice  so  far  down  into  the  era  of  courtesy  and 
honor  in  social  relations,  is  one  of  the  curious  features  of 
college  history.  The  combination  of  cowardice  and  brutal- 
ity in  a  disguised  crowd  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  a 
single-handed  opponent  is  intolerable,  and  the  Christian 
standard  which  we  maintain  justifies  extremest  measures  to 
make  it  impossible. 

What  I  have  been  saying  is  only  the  application  in  detail 
of  the  great  regulating  principle  of  the  Christian  college, — 
the  supremacy  of  Christ.  The  enthusiasm  of  its  teachers 
and  the  aspirations  of  its  ardent  youth  it  brings  to  Him.  Its 
equipment  and  endowment  it  lays  at  His  feet.  Whatever 
light  it  has  against  ignorance,  or  guidance  for  life's  intricate 
pathways,  or  power  for  social  good,  it  submits  to  Him,  as 
embracing  all  human  need  in  the  scope  of  His  compassions, 
as  controlling  all  life  under  the  breadth  of  His  law,  as  fore- 
telling in  the  perfections  of  His  own  nature,  the  acme  of  the 
human  achievement. 

II.  The  Place  of  the  Christian  College  in  the  Modem 
World. 

Are  we  not  met  on  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  by  the 
incompatibility  of  the  Christian  college  and  the  modern 
world?  The  modern  world  is  a  very  knowing  world,  in 
high  conceit  with  itself  on  the  score  of  its  knowledge ;  a 
disillusioned  world,  which  has  banished  all  superstition  along 
with  witches  and  elves  and  fairies.  It  is,  besides,  a  free 
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world  with  the  pride  of  freedom,  impatient  of  restraint,  of 
moral  restraint  as  of  other  forms.  And  it  is  a  prosperous 
world,  self-seeking  and  materialistic,  with  a  sneer  on  its 
heavy  lip  at  your  impractical  college  idealism,  and  quite  con- 
tent with  its  crude  doctrine  of  progress  and  physical  comfort. 
Old  Montaigne  speaks  of  a  certain  visitor,  'a  pedantical 
gull,'  who  yet  was  'a  man  of  letters  and  reputation,  a  grad- 
uate, and  wore  a  goodly  formall  long  gowne.'  Has  the 
Christian  college  a  place  in  such  a  sneering  world  as  this, 
such  a  coldly  practical,  emancipated  world? 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  modern  world  is  after  all 
the  same  old  world.  It  has  its  phases  and  moods ;  the  mech- 
anism and  appurtenances  of  its  life  have  greatly  changed 
latterly,  but  its  life  is  fundamentally  the  same,  its  needs  are 
the  same,  and  the  conditions  of  all  permanent  and  noble 
work  in  it.  Again,  it  is  the  ideal  forces  in  human  history 
that  have  controlled  its  development.  They  are  still  su- 
preme, in  spite  of  our  preoccupation  with  the  earthly  con- 
nections of  our  life.  Civilization  cannot  permanently  be 
'the  defeat  of  man,'  as  it  has  been  called  by  a  distinguished 
living  critic.  Moreover,  religion  is  the  germ  and  bond  of 
all  social  aggregates  of  whatever  grade  of  organization.  Be- 
yond question,  all  that  is  distinctive  of  Western  civilization 
may  be  traced  directly  to  that  fund  of  altruistic  feeling  with 
which  Christianity  equipped  it  in  its  cradle,  and  it  cannot 
now  repudiate  it.  Once  again,  whatever  in  the  past  may 
have  been  true  of  the  general  aloofness  of  college  interests 
and  ideals,  certainly  to-day  the  idea  of  the  direct  and  vital 
relation  of  all  grades  of  education  to  the  actual  life  which 
the  student  will  lead  has  come  to  full  and  universal  recogni- 
tion. 

We  shall  see  more  clearly  the  present  place  and  function 
of  the  Christian  college  if  we  consider  the  modern  world 
under  the  particular  aspects  of  religion,  culture,  and  the 
State. 
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i.  Religion. — It  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  here  in 
view  of  the  definition  of  the  Christian  college  already  pre- 
sented. It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  such  an  institution  is 
a  positive  and  tremendously  effective  force  in  the  religious 
world,  both  for  the  individual  student  and  for  the  collective 
work  of  organized  Christianity.  The  Christian  college  is 
the  safest  place  for  a  young  man  in  the  formative  period  of 
his  life.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  the  picked  youth  of  the 
country  as  his  companions,  choice  men  as  regards  both  their 
social  culture  and  their  religious  life.  For  example,  eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  students  in  this  College  are  church 
members,  and  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  mould- 
ing and  inspiring  influence  of  reverent  and  capable  teachers. 
In  the  second  place,  while  life  habits  are  forming  and  set- 
tling into  character,  the  student  has  the  advantage  of  regu- 
larly recurring  tasks  in  elevated  pursuits. 

But  what  of  the  temptations  of  college  life,  of  which  one 
hears  so  much?  I  sympathize  with  that  Harvard  professor 
who,  when  asked  to  make  an  address  on  the  temptations  of 
college  life,  said  that  he  would  devote  himself  chiefly  to  its 
temptations  to  excellence.  The  temptations  to  evil  in  col- 
lege are  nowise  different  from  those  which  assail  youth 
everywhere ;  but  no  other  community  has  anything  to  cor- 
respond with  the  restraining  and  supporting  influence  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  student  body.  Again,  it  is  insisted 
by  some  that  the  student's  preoccupation  with  intellectual 
pursuits  is  especially  unfavorable  to  religious  growth.  But 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  trouble  lies  not  in  the  kind,  but 
in  the  fact  of  preoccupation,  and  this  of  course  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  college. 

But  is  not  the  tendency  to  skepticism  especially  character- 
istic of  young  men  in  college?  I  think  not.  It  is  more 
exact  to  say  that  it  is  characteristic  of  that  stage  of  mental 
development  which  young  men  have  attained  when  they  at- 
tend college.     It  is  not  wholly  unlike  the  teething  stage  in 
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infancy.  Whenever  the  mind  awakes  into  independent 
activity,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  under  the  stimulus  of  new  knowl- 
edge or  a  widened  experience,  no  matter  what  or  where  the 
external  surroundings  may  be,  that  critical  period  will  an- 
nounce and  signalize  itself  by  putting  a  question  mark  after 
everything  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Accordingly,  we  observe 
outside  of  colleges,  as  well  as  within  them,  this  incipient 
skepticism,  which  in  most  cases  is  only  a  stage  in  the  transi- 
tion from  a  hereditary  to  a  personal,  well-grounded  faith. 

Of  course,  it  is  because  of  the  wholesome  developing, 
liberalizing  effect  of  the  Christian  college  upon  the  individ- 
ual that  it  becomes  so  important  an  agency  for  the  purposes 
of  organized  Christianity.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the 
great  unifying,  inspiring  idea  of  all  the  Christian  centuries, 
and  its  coming  realization  in  a  regenerate  social  order  on 
earth  is  the  aim,  as  it  will  be  the  crown,  of  all  our  sacrifice 
and  service.  This  college,  as  other  Christian  colleges,  is 
organically  bound  up  with  this  aim  and  hope.  When  the 
fathers  laid  brick  to  brick  yonder  in  1835,  they  did  it  in  the 
assurance  that  they  were  building  for  the  kingdom;  and 
every  brick  laid  here  since  that  great  day  is  consecrated  by 
the  same  worthy  and  noble  association.  Cut  these  bonds 
and  leave  Wake  Forest  unrelated  to  the  purpose  of  our  Lord 
to  recover  unto  Himself  the  whole  round  world,  much  and 
long  as  I  have  loved  it,  I  should  say  my  farewells  and  seek 
attachment  to  the  divine  purpose  elsewhere. 

2.  Culture. — The  realm  of  culture  embraces  the  prov- 
inces of  science,  art,  and  letters.  It  is  an  important  section 
of  the  modern  world,  and,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  the  home 
of  the  college.  Of  the  college,  I  say,  but  can  it  be  said  to 
be  the  home  of  the  Christian  college?  Does  not  the  culture 
of  the  time  insist  upon  the  secularization  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation, and  so  declare  its  own  independence  of  religion? 
There  is  no  time  for  discussion.  I  must  be  content  with 
suggestion. 
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It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  during  the  middle  dec- 
ades the  last  century  passed  rapidly  from  being  regretfully 
skeptical  to  being  arrogantly  and  superciliously  irreligious. 
This  was  due  to  the  unexampled  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  that  period.  Science  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  dissolving  everything  in  its  universal  retort.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  be  authoritative  except  science  itself. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  century  and  on  to  the  present 
time  the  limitations  of  the  scientific  method  have  become 
more  and  more  manifest.  Men  are  seeing  that  its  triumphs 
concern  surface  problems  and  really  leave  exposed,  indeed, 
but  still  untouched,  the  central  mysteries  of  life  and  nature. 
'I  do  not  know,'  'I  do  not  know,'  is  more  and  more  forced 
from  the  lips  of  science,  and  a  striking  change  of  mien  and 
bearing  has  spread  over  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  the 
time.  The  threatened  estrangement  of  culture  and  Chris- 
tianity gave  opportunity  for  closer  examination  of  the  foun- 
dations, with  the  result  of  showing  their  inherent  affinities. 
Christianity  has  dropped  the  antiquated  view  of  the  world 
which  for  centuries  was  associated  with  it,  and  has  now 
annexed  the  whole  realm  of  culture,  laying  under  tribute 
its  new  knowledge,  the  wealth  of  its  literature,  and  the 
manifold  illumination  of  its  art  to  quicken  the  pace  of  the 
coming  kingdom.  And  the  Christian  college  is  at  home 
again  in  the  world  of  culture. 

3.  The  State. — The  great  task  and  high  calling  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  salvation  of  organized  humanity,  the  creation 
of  a  just  society.  Its  method  is  the  regeneration  of  the 
social  unit.  We  have  seen  that  education  under  Christian 
auspices  and  in  accordance  with  Christian  ideals  produces 
the  highest  power  and  the  noblest  character  in  this  same 
social  unit.  Christianity  supplies  motive,  education  sup- 
plies efficiency.  Christianity  gives  aim  and  guidance,  edu- 
cation insures  leadership.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
Christian  college  stands  side  by  side  with  the  Christian  min- 
istry as  an  agency  for  the  realization  of  all  social  good. 
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But  the  Christian  college  has  been,  it  must  be  confessed, 
all  too  slow  in  recognizing  its  social  mission.  For  a  long 
time  it  shut  itself  indoors  from  the  roaring,  vulgar  world, 
and  in  the  refined  seclusion  of  academic  shades  communed 
with  the  past,  quite  oblivious  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  present.  What  wonder  that  when  the  last  cord  that 
binds  him  to  his  sheltering  alma  mater  is  cut,  the  graduate 
stands  pale  and  helpless  before  the  great,  rude  world  where 
he  must  fight  for  standing  room.  His  picture,  well  drawn  by 
Montaigne  in  the  16th  century,  answers  most  accurately 
for  his  successors  even  of  the  nineteenth.  'See  but  one  of 
these  our  universitie  men  or  bookish  schollers  returne  from 
schoole,  after  he  hath  there  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  under  a 
pedant's  charge;  who  so  inapt  for  any  matter?  who  so  unfit 
for  any  companie?  who  so  to  seeke  if  he  come  into  the 
world?  all  the  advantage  you  discover  in  him  is  that  his 
Latin  and  Greek  have  made  him  more  sottish,  more  stupid, 
more  presumptuous,  than  before  he  went  from  home. 
Whereas  he  should  return  with  a  mind  full-fraught,  he  re- 
turns with  a  wind-puft  conceit ;  instead  of  plum-feeding  the 
same  he  has  only  spunged  it  up  with  vanitie.'  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  cloistral  segregation,  which  continues,  it  must 
be  admitted  even  to  the  present  in  some  degree,  the  leading 
men  in  our  public  life  are  for  the  most  part  college  bred 
men.  Not  far  from  sixty  per  cent  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress are  college  men.  That  percentage  will  rise  with  the 
continued  advance  of  the  present  tendency  in  colleges  to  a 
wider  life.     That  tendency  is  unmistakable. 

But  mere  collegiate  training  in  our  State  and  National 
legislatures  cannot  of  itself  purify  politics  and  right  our 
social  wrongs.  It  may,  indeed,  but  equip  the  forces  of  evil 
with  a  sharper  intelligence  and  a  higher  efficiency.  Culture 
is  no  safe-guard  against  anarchy,  for  it  does  not  touch  the 
moral  root  out  of  which  anarchy  springs.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  history  that  some  of  the  most  intellectual  periods  in 
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the  career  of  a  people  have  been  marked  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  personality  and  the  decay  of  national  life.  As  has 
been  remarked  by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  State,  the  intellect  divested  of 
moral  spirit  is  not  a  working  force  in  the  institution  of 
righteousness,  which  is  the  condition  of  national  life. 

Here  emerge  the  opportunity  and  mission  of  the  Chris- 
tian college.  The  Puritan  projectors  of  the  oldest  educa- 
tional foundation  in  our  country  aimed  only  at  the  education 
of  the  ministry,  but  later  charters  widened  its  purposes  and 
proposed  that  it  should  fit  persons  not  only  for  the  church, 
but  'for  civil  employment'  as  well.  And  so  the  Christian 
college  of  to-day  is  unfaithful  to  its  calling,  if  it  is  content 
with  fitting  persons  for  stations  in  the  distinctive  work  of 
the  church,  public  or  private.  It  must  fit  men  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State.  The  mediaeval  universities,  from  which 
our  institutions  of  to-day  are  descended,  were  common- 
wealths of  learning  complete  within  themselves  and,  not 
merely  in  education  but  also  in  administration  and  police 
regulation,  wholly  independent  of  the  civil  power.  Our 
inheritance  from  this  system  shows  itself  in  two  features 
of  modern  college  life, — isolation  from  the  world  of  affairs 
and  the  special  code  of  ethics  for  the  college  student.  Much 
of  this  mediaeval  inheritance  is  already  dropped.  The 
whole  of  it  must  go.  The  new  idea  found  expression  at 
the  establishment  in  1810  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  which 
Frederick  William  III.,  its  founder,  called  'the  nursery  of 
better  times.'  It  was  for  Prussia  a  weapon  of  war,  as  well 
as  a  seat  of  learning.  And  with  respect  to  internal  admin- 
istration the  student  is  coming  to  feel  more  and  more  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  civic  community  in  which  he  resides 
and  is,  like  every  other  man,  amenable  to  its  law.  This 
beneficent  tendency  we  must  carry  forward  to  its  fulfillment. 
The  Christian  college  needs  to  be  pervaded  by  an  elevated 
patriotism1.     The    social,    economic,    and    political    sciences 
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must  come  more  to  the  front.  It  must  multiply  points  of 
contact  with  the  public  life  of  the  time.  The  obligations 
of  citizenship  must  be  enforced,  and  the  political  career 
shown  to  be  worthy  of  the  noblest  character  and  the  bright- 
est intellect. 

So  will  the  Christian  college  link  itself  in  a  new  place  to 
the  purpose  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  society,  and  find 
a  new  spring  of  enthusiasm  in  this  wider  struggle  with 
moral  evil  for  the  enthronement  of  righteousness  in  social 
and  political  institutions ;  and  so,  without  actual  weapons 
itself,  move  an  organizing  and  an  inspiring  presence  through 
the  conflict  and  determine  its  issue,  like  Browning's  Echet- 
los  at  Marathon — 

But  one  man  kept  no  rank,  and  his  sole  arm  plied  no  spear, 
As  a  flashing  came  and  went,  and  a  form  i'  the  van,  the  rear, 
Brightened  the  battle  up,  for  he  blazed  now  there,  now  here. 
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Commencement  day  is  the  last  Friday  in  May  of  each 
year.  The  present  year  that  day  came  as  early  as  is  possible. 
The  next  year  it  will  fall  as  late  as  possible.  Examinations 
closed  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  23,  making  close  con- 
nection with  the  Commencement  program,  which  began  the 
same  evening  at  eight-thirty.  President  E.  Y.  Mullins,  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  preached  at 
that  time  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  from  the  text:  "No 
man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looking  back,  is 
fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God"  (Luke  9:  62). 

Thursday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  the  annual  Literary 
Address  was  preceded  by  the  presentation  of  portraits  and 
medals.  In  behalf  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pace,  Mrs.  Mattye  Pace 
Fuller,  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Pace,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey  presented 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Pace  of  Raleigh,  for 
many  years  a  leading  Trustee  of  the  College.  In  behalf  of 
Dr.  Thos.  J.  Simmons,  President  of  Shorter  College,  Profes- 
sor J.  B.  Carlyle  presented1  the  portrait  of  the  late  Doctor 
William  Gaston  Simmons,  from  June,  1855,  to  March,  1889, 
Professor  of  the  Sciences  in  Wake  Forest  College.  The 
portrait  of  Mr.  Pace  was  painted  by  Mr.  Jacques  Busbee, 
that  of  Dr.  Simmons  by  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  New  York.  The 
portraits  were  received  for  the  College  by  President  Poteat. 

The  following  medals  were  presented: 

Philomathesian,  by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Kittrell  (class  of  '93), 
of  Plenderson,  N.  C. ;  Senior  orator's  medal  to  Mr.  Liston 
Jackson,  of  Dillon,  S.  C. ;  Junior  medal  to  Mr.  T.  N.  Hayes, 
of  Wilkes  County;  the  Sophomore  medal  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Mc- 
Millan, of  Scotland  County ;  the  Freshman  medal  to  Mr. 
L.  L.  Tilley,  of  Durham  County.  The  fiction  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Oscar  R.   Mangum,  of  Durham,  and  the 
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Dixon  Essay  medal  to  Mr.  Rufus  Pearson,  of  Rockingham 
County. 

The  medals  from  the  Buzelian  Society  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Rowland  F.  Beasley  (class  of  '94),  of  Monroe,  N.  C. 
The  Dixon  orator's  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Ash- 
craft,  of  Union  County;  the  Junior  medal  to  Mr.  Burder 
Hipps,  of  Madison  County;  the  Sophomore  to  Mr.  F.  D. 
King,  of  Union  County,  and  the  Freshman  to  Mr.  W.  D. 
Little,  of  Union  County.  The  Student  Essay  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Leonard,  of  Iredell  County. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  delivered 
the  annual  Literary  Address  on  "Fashions  in  Literature." 
In  general  he  traced  the  parallel  between  the  changing  modes 
of  costume  and  the  varying  tastes  in  the  realm  of  literature. 
There  was  no  effort  to  popularize  a  high  theme,  and  yet  the 
style  and  form  of  treatment  were  so  clear  and  fine  that  the 
audience  was  delighted  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  last. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  address  on  such  an  occasion  here 
has  so  admirably  combined  the  qualities  of  instruction  and 
charm  as  did  Mr.  Perry's. 

The  annual  oration  before  the  Alumni  was  given  Thursday 
evening,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  White  (class  of  '91),  of 
Franklinton,  N.  C.  The  subject  of  it  was  "The  Need  for 
the  Beautiful  in  Education."  He  emphasized  the  value  of 
country  life  in  developing  the  best  type  of  character  and 
maintained  that  education  of  the  child  should  not  be  equated 
on  a  money  basis,  but  that  the  real  education  means  culture, 
the  development  of  the  best  that  is  within  us,  the  power  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  the  ability 
to  enjoy  life  and  make  others  happy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  White's  address,  Professor  John 
Bethune  Carlyle,  to  whose  efficient  labors  the  collection  of 
the  funds  for  the  new  Alumni  Building  was  due,  in  behalf 
of  the  Building  Committee  (J.  B.  Carlyle,  J.  H.  Gorrell,  J.  B. 
Powers,  T.  E.  Holding,  and  W.  L.  Poteat),  made  the  formal 
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presentation  of  the  completed  building  to  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  accepted  by  President  Ray,  and  appropriate 
resolutions  were  passed  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  Professor  Carlyle  and  Doctor  Gorrell.  President 
Ray  immediately  presented  the  Building  on  behalf  of  the 
Alumni  to  the  college  Trustees,  for  whom  Dr.  Tyree  re- 
ceived it. 

Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
presided  in  Memorial  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  White's 
address,  as  he  did  also  at  the  Alumni  Banquet,  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Mr.  E. 
L.  Middleton,  Principal  of  the  Cary  High  School;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Lee  H.  Battle,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Dr.  George  W.  Paschal ;  Orator,  President 
John  C.  Scarborough  (class  of  '69),  President  Chowan  Bap- 
tist Female  Institute;  Alternate,  Mr.  Foster  Hankins  ('90- 
'93),  of  Lexington,  N.  C. 

After  the  business  meeting,  President  Ray  yielded  to  Prof. 
J.  B.  Carlyle,  Toast-master.  The  following  gentlemen  re- 
sponded to  toasts :  Rev.  Rufus  Ford,  of  Bennettsville,  S. 
C. ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Smith,  of  Timmonsville,  S.  C. ;  Mr.  Hart- 
well  Scarborough,  of  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  John  Charles 
McNeill,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  Liston  Jackson,  of  Dillon, 
S.  C.  (in  behalf  of  the  class  of  1906)  ;  Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  of 
Boston,  and  President  Poteat.  The  banquet  was  prepared 
by  Mrs.  D.  S.  Vann  and  Mr.  Marion  Purefoy  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal.  Covers  were  laid 
for  about  three  hundred  guests. 

At  the  graduating  exercises,  11  a.m.,  Friday,  May  25,  after 
the  invocation  by  Rev.  Rufus  Ford,  of  South  Carolina,  the 
following  orations  were  given  by  representatives  of  the  class : 
E.  B.  Earnshaw,  Wake  County,  N.  C,  on  "Conscience  in 
Public  Life";  E.  M.  Hairfield,  Henry  County,  Va.,  on 
"Lights  and  Shades  of  American  Civilization" ;  B.  T.  Hold- 
ing, Franklin  County,  N.  C,  on  "Where  Life  Really  Ex- 
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ists" ;  Liston  Jackson,  Marion  County,  S.  C,  on  "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  American  City" ;  T.  B.  Ashcraft,  Union  County, 
N.  C,  on  "The  Heart  of  the  Nation." 

Other  members  of  the  class  submitted  to  the  Faculty  grad- 
uating theses  as  follows : 

The  History  of  Real  Property,  J.  G.  Anderson,  Halifax  Co.,  N".  C. 

Immigration  into  the  Southern  States,  T.  B.  Ashcraft,  Union  Co., 
N.  C. 

Electricity,  0.  W.  Baynes,  Forsyth  Co.,  N.  C. 

Walker  the  Filibuster,  M.  L.  Davis,  Carteret  Co.,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  G.  R.  Edwards,  Wake  Co.,  N.  C. 

Henry  Timrod,  Rufus  Ford,  Jr.,  Marion  Co.,  S.  C. 

The  Triumph  of  Mediocrity,  B.  P.  Gentry,  Person  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  Greek  Sense  of  Beauty,  C.  T.  Goode,  Cleveland  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  Life  of  William  Graham  Quakenbush,  G.  T.  Goodwyn,  Scot- 
land Co.,  N.  C. 

The  Economics  of  the  Slave  States,  Earle  Gore,  Bladen  Co.,  N.  C. 

A  History  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  J.  F.  Greason, 
Guilford  County,  1ST.  C. 

A  History  of  Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Donald 
Gulley,  Wake  Co.,  N.  C. 

Lights  and  Shades  of  American  Civilization,  E.  M.  Hairfield, 
Henry  Co.,  Va, 

The  Psychology  of  the  Imagination,  S.  0.  Hamrick,  Cleveland  Co., 
N.  C. 

The  Mob  and  the  Law,  M.  F.  Hatcher,  Marion  Co.,  S.  C. 

North  Carolina  Reformatory  for  Young  Criminals,  B.  T.  Holding, 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  C. 

Edible  Fungi  of  this  Region,  J.  D.  Ives,  Moore  Co.,  N.  C. 

Economic  Basis  of  Human  Progress,  Liston  Jackson,  Florence  Co., 
S.  C. 

Internal  Secretion  of  the  Thyroid  and  Parathyroid  Glands,  W.  M. 
Johnson,  Wake  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  Negro  Question,  E.  B.  Josey,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C. 

Our  Relations  with  and  Treatment  of  the  Chinese,  R.  L.  Kendrick, 
York  Co.,  S.  C. 

The  Effect  of  Temperature  upon  the  Determination  of  Alcohol  in 
Aqueous  Solutions,  A.  H.  Olive,  Davidson  Co.,  N.  C. 
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North  Carolina  Reformatory  for  Young  Criminals,  L.  A.  Parker, 
Hertford  Co.,  N.  C. 

Stare  Decisis,  J.  M.  Picot,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  Four  Great  Elegies  in  Our  Language,  W.  D.  Poe,  Chatham 
Co.,  N.  C. 

The  Psychology  of  Music,  H.  McN.  Poteat,  Wake  Co.,  N.  C. 

Forts  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear,  A.  K.  Powers,  Pender  Co.,  N.  C. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  V.  C.  Ray,  Wake  Co.,  N.  C. 

William  Gilmore  Sims,  0.  P.  Richardson,  Cherokee  Co.,  S.  C. 

The  History  of  the  Village  of  Wake  Forest,  W.  L.  Royall,  Wake 
Co.,  N.  C. 

Genetic  Psychology,  R.  L.  Sigmon,  Wake  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  Life  of  Victor  Hugo,  C.  R.  Smith,  Florence  Co.,  S.  C. 

Land  Tenures,  J.  I.  Smith,  Pitt  Co.,  N.  C. 

A  Local  Study  of  the  Race  Problem,  E.  A.  Turner,  Wake  Co.,  N.  C. 

Early  Germanic  Social  Life,  W.  L.  Vaughan,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  Reign  of  Peace,  How  Shall  it  Come?  John  H.  Vernon,  Jr.,  Per- 
son Co.,  N.  C. 

The  History  of  Olive  Chapel  Baptist  Church,  V.  0.  Weathers, 
Wake  Co.,  N.  C. 

Immigration  into  the  Southern  States,  J.  B.  Weatherspoon,  Dur- 
ham Co.,  N.  C. 

Public  Domains  of  the  United  States,  H.  L.  Wiggs,  Fulton  Co., 
Ga. 

Immigration,  W.  A.  Chisholm,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  C. 

A  Plea  for  Latin  and  Greek,  R.  D.  Covington,  Florence  Co.,  S.  C. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  President 
upon  recommendation  of  the  College  Registrar,  Professor 
J.  L.  Lake,  May  25 : 

ACADEMIC   DEGREES. 

Master  of  Arts.—R.  D.  Covington,  C.  T.  Goode,  J.  D.  Ives,  W.  M. 
Johnson,  A.  H.  Olive,  E.  A.  Turner,  W.  L.  Vaughan. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. — T.  B.  Ashcraft,  O.  W.  Baynes,  K.  R.  Curtis, 
E.  B.  Earnshaw,  G.  R.  Edwards,  Rufus  Ford,  Jr.,  B.  P.  Gentry,  G. 
T.  Goodwyn,  Earle  Gore,  S.  0.  Hamrick,  B.  T.  Holding,  Liston  Jack- 
son, Herbert  Jenkins,  E.  B.  Josey,  R.  L.  Kendrick,  L.  A.  Parker, 
W.  D.  Poe,  H.  McN.  Poteat,  V.  C.  Ray,  0.  P.  Richardson,  W.  L. 
Royall,  R.  L.  Sigmon,  C.  R.  Smith,  G.  J.  Spence,  V.  0.  Weathers, 
J.  B.  Weatherspoon,  H.  L.  Wiggs. 
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Bachelor  of  Laws. — J.  G.  Anderson,  M.  L.  Davis,  J.  F.  Greason, 
Donald  Gulley,  E.  M.  Hairfield,  M.  F.  Hatcher,  J.  M.  Picot,  A.  K. 
Powers,  J.  I.  Smith,  W.  A.  Chisholm,  J.  H.  Vernon,  Jr. 

HONORARY   DEGREE. 

Doctor  of  Laws. — Bliss  Perry,  L.  H.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Editor  Atlantic 
Monthly  •  Charles  Lee  Smith,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Mercer  University. 

When  these  degrees  had  been  conferred,  President  Poteat 
delivered  the  following 

Baccalaureate  Address.1 

And  now,  gentlemen,  what  next?  It  is  rather  late  in 
your  college  career  to  give  advice  or  to  set  up  new  standards ; 
hence  the  brevity  of  my  address  to  you  to-day.  I  beg  to 
suggest  two  things  which  the  future  has  in  store  for  you. 

First,  more  education.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  edu- 
cation is  a  process  continuous  through  life — passing  on  into 
the  eternal  world.  Some  of  this  education,  I  hope,  will  be 
of  the  same  sort  as  that  which  has  occupied  you  these  last 
four  years.  For  your  own  sakes,  do  not  surrender  the  fel- 
lowships which  you  have  formed  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  race.  Cherish  the  sympathies  which  you  have  formed 
here  with  the  higher  achievements  of  man.  So  you  may 
recover  the  mental  and  spiritual  tone  lost  in  the  midst  of 
life's  trivialties,  find  salvation  from  the  deterioration  of 
routine,  and  some  respite  from  the  eternal  drag  of  the  pre- 
vailing materialism.  Keep  open  the  connections  with  the 
fountains  of  inward  refreshment  and  strength  which  alone 
constitute  the  joy  and  the  worth  of  life.  The  reclamation 
of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  going  forward  apace.  About 
each  artesian  well  sunk  in  the  yellow  sands  are  springing  up 
vineyards  and  forests  of  Eucalyptus  and  date  palms.  Sink  the 
well  of  culture  deep  in  the  dry  details  of  ordinary  toil  and 
so  save  your  life  while  you  sweeten  your  labor.     One  of  the 


1  Dictated  from  memory. 
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greatest  of  the  poets  tells  of  an  uncouth  foreigner  who  breaks 
into  the  tragic  house  where  the  mighty  Euripides  lives 
alone — 

Breaks  in,   sits,   stares  an.  hour,  and  so  departs 
Brain-stuffed  with  something  to  sustain  his  life, 
Dry  to  the  marrow  'mid  much  merchandise. 

For  the  sake  of  your  time  and'  country,  I  beg  that  you 
will  preserve  your  college  idealism.  The  college  stands  for 
culture,  for  the  ideal  life,  for  the  eternal  supremacy  of  the 
higher  things.  And  it  will  be  the  breakwater  against  the 
flood  of  materialism  and  commercialism  which  threatens  to. 
overwhelm  us.  I  regret  to  say  it,  but  the  national  ideal 
seems  to  be,  by  war  if  necessary,  or  by  diplomacy,  to  open 
new  markets  for  our  products.  I  fear  that  the  individual 
ideal  is  coming  to  be,  make  all  the  money  you  can  by  what- 
ever way  you  can  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  pleasures 
which  money  will  buy.  Heaven  save  us  from  the  domina- 
tion of  such  low  aims  ! 

You  will  get  more  education,  also,  in  the  university  of 
life,  in  which  you  matriculate  to-day.  There  you  will  learn 
much,  add  strength  to  strength.  It  will  give  you  moral 
culture  and  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
the  time  will  be  acquired  by  perpetual  contact  with  men. 

In  the  second  place,  the  future  has  for  you  a  wider  ser- 
vice. Here  is  a  picture  which  I  should  like  you  to  carry  in 
your  minds :  The  author  of  the  Modern  Painters,  the  herald 
and  prophet  of  the  revival  of  English  art,  leading  a  squad 
of  university  students  out  to  a  neighboring  village  to  repair 
its  roads.  Education  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  Its  justification  lies  in  its  practical  service  to 
human  need.  Its  chief  marks  are  self-mastery,  efficiency, 
and  breadth  of  sympathies.  Here  is  a  group  of  qualities 
that  imply  strenuous  activity.  They  suggest  a  throbbing 
engine  ready  to  be  coupled  to  its  work.  Now,  where  will 
your  work  lie? 
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It  will  lie,  first,  in  a  service  of  the  State.  In  your  capac- 
ity as  private  citizens  you  must  bear  the  weight  of  civic 
obligations.  And  some  of  you  are  called  to  leadership  in 
the  public  life  of  the  State.  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  churches  of  Rome  the  notable  feature  is  a  long  series 
of  mosaic  portraits  of  the  Popes  through  all  the  long  history 
of  the  Roman  church.  There  are  twenty-one  vacant  spaces 
for  the  Popes  that  are  yet  to  be.  There  are,  gentlemen, 
niches  reserved  in  the  hall  of  fame  for  some  of  you,  who  are 
called  to  an  exceptional  and  large  service. 

Again,  you  are  all  under  obligations  to  serve  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  I  dislike  to  make  a  distinction  in 
this  connection  between  the  State  and  the  Kingdom,  for  in 
any  service  of  humanity,  public  or  private,  you  are  under  the 
law  of  the  Kingdom.  The  great  German  explorer  found  no 
temples  in  the  ruins  of  Mycenae,  but  only  palaces,  and  in- 
ferred that  the  dwelling  of  the  king  was  also  the  dwelling  of 
the  god.  You  are  to  take  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
present  social  order  according  to  the  spirit  and  method  of 
Jesus.  Attach  yourself  in  the  nearest  place  to  the  divine 
purpose  for  the  enthronement  of  righteousness  in  civic  and 
social  relations.  So  only  will  the  work  you  have  done  hith- 
erto be  justified.  Only  on  this  condition  is  either  happiness 
or  success  possible  to  you. 

Your  Alma  Mater  believes  in  you  and  commends  you  to 
God.  She  accredits  you  to  your  fellows  in  the  wide  democ- 
racy of  letters,  and  commits  you  with  all  hopefulness  to  your 
high  task.     Hail !  my  brothers,  hail  and  farewell ! 


A  popular  feature  of  the  Commencement  program  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  annual  concert  by  the  College  Glee 
Club  and  Orchestra.  It  was  given  this  year  Friday  after- 
noon at  4  o'clock.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Darius 
Eatman,  Director,  and  Mr.  Hubert  McN.  Poteat,  Leader,  a 
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very  successful  program  was  concluded  by  the  new  college 
song  composed  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal  to  the  tune  of  "Mary- 
land, My  Maryland."     The  words  follow : 

"0,  Alma  Mater,  'tis  thy  name, 

That  lights  our  path  to  glory, 
We'll  ever  spread  thy  matchless  fame 

In  word  and  song  and  story. 
So  sound  her  name  through  all  the  land, 
Let  triumphs  ring  on  every  hand, 
Let  praises  all  our  hearts  command 

Hail,  hail  to  thee,  Wake  Forest: 

And  with  true  hearts  we  greet  the  hour, 

That  calls  us  to  our  duty, 
We  trust  our  Alma  Mater's  power 

To  round  our  lives  with  beauty. 
And  all  the  while  our  hearts  are  free, 
Our  souls  are  full  of  jollity, 
And  singing  in  their  joy  and  glee, 

Hail,  hail  to  thee,  Wake  Forest! 

Her  sturdy  sons  from  far  and  near 

Look  back  to  Alma  Mater 
With  many  a  prayer,  with  ne'er  a  fear 

They  bless  their  Alma  Mater; 
And  as  they  rise  from  height  to  height 
And  stand  as  victors  in  the  fight, 
They  sing  the  mother  of  their  might; 

Hail,  hail  to  thee,  Wake  Forest! 

Friday  night  the  First  Regiment  Band  of  Virginia  gave 
the  usual  concert  in  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Literary  Socie- 
ties held  the  annual  reception  in  their  halls. 
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Endowment:    Why? 


BY   DR.    C.    E.    TAYLOR. 


College  agents,  thirty  years  ago,  experienced  two  difficul- 
ties which,  in  different  localities,  were  more  or  less  serious. 
The  first  was  to  get  people  to  understand1  clearly  what  the 
word  "Endowment"  signified  and  what  the  fund  that  the 
word  stood  for  was  expected  to  accomplish.  There  were 
all  degrees  both  of  ignorance  and  of  intelligent  information. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  the  greater  difficulty,  was  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  necessity  for  Endowment.  Even 
some  well-informed  people,  thinking  of  a  college  as  a  sort 
of  money-making  enterprise,  found  it  hard  to  comprehend 
why  a  college  should  not  be  self-supporting. 

It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  no  strenuous  educational 
process  is  now  needed  to  enable  any  of  our  people  to  under- 
stand what  Endowment  means.  There  are  now  in  North 
Carolina  few  adult  white  Baptists  who  do  not  know  that  the 
Endowment  of  a  college  is  a  fund  contributed  by  its  friends, 
sacredly  guarded  by  its  trustees,  and  available,  only  so  far 
as  its  income  is  concerned,  for  the  benefit  of  students,  and, 
through  them,  of  society  at  large. 

And  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  necessity 
for,  and  value  of,  an  Endowment  have  had  ample,  practical 
proof  and  illustration  before  the  eyes  of  our  people.  The 
increased  and  ever  increasing  usefulness  of  Wake  Forest  is 
an  object  lesson,  a  visible  and  unanswerable  argument.  For 
this  enlarged  influence  for  good  in  many  directions  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  Endowment  provided,  in 
many  cases  through  sacrifices,  by  lovers  of  the  College  in  by- 
gone years. 

It  is  not  proposed,  therefore,  in  this  paper  either  to  define 
or  explain  Endowment,  or  to  enter  into  any  general  discus- 
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sion  of  its  necessity.  My  present  purpose  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  intimate  relation  sustained  by  the  College  to  the 
Baptist  State  Convention,  and  to  express  the  conviction 
which  for  years  has  steadily  grown  upon  me  that  the  in- 
crease of  Wake  Forest's  Endowment  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
effective  way,  in  the  long  run,  to  promote  all  the  other  ob- 
jects of  the  Convention.  This  is  no  new  or  original  idea. 
The  wise  and  far-seeing  men  who  organized  the  Convention 
very  early  recognized  the  need  of  a  college  and,  at  one  of 
their  first  meetings,  took  steps  toward  founding  the  institu- 
tion which  soon  developed  into  our  College.  But  the  thought 
needs,  perhaps,  that  fresh  and  stronger  emphasis  be  put 
upon  it. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  the  phrase  "lovers  of  the  Col- 
lege" was  used.  How  easily  such  expressions  fall  from  our 
lips  or  drip  from  our  pens  !  When  we  think  or  speak  of 
Wake  Forest,  its  history,  its  prosperity,  its  prospects,  we 
readily  use  language  which  would  imply  that  the  College  is 
in  itself  an  object  to  be  loved  and  labored  for.  This  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  is  the  expression  of  a  truth.  But  only  a 
half  truth. 

The  young  alumnus  thinks  and  speaks  of  the  College  as 
an  end  in  itself.  He  is  excusable.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly 
be  otherwise.  But,  as  his  horizon  broadens  and  he  gets  a 
wider  outlook  into  the  relations  of  things,  the  College  will 
continue  to  be  an  object  of  his  genuine  affection,  but  there 
will  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  regard  it,  not  so  much  an 
end  in  itself,  as  a  means  to  larger,  ulterior  ends.  These 
ends  are  many  and  of  varied  importance,  but  the  chiefest 
among  them  is  the  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  the 
Convention  can  doubt  that  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
agencies  which  have  enhanced  its  influence  has  been  the 
College.     Through  it  the  level  of  the  Baptist  ministry  of 
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North  Carolina  has  been  raised.  This,  of  itself,  when  we 
remember  the  very  intimate  relations  of  pastors  and  evange- 
lists to  all  the  work  of  the  Convention,  will  be  recognized 
as  a  very  potent,  though  indirect  and  unobtrusive  influence. 

But  through  the  "laymen"  who  call  it  their  Alma  Mater 
the  helpful  influence  of  the  College  upon  the  Convention 
has,  I  believe,  been  even  greater  than  through  the  ministry. 
Hundreds  of  men,  peers  in  native  ability  and  scholarship  of 
any  others  in  the  State,  have  gone  forth,  graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates, from  her  walls.  These  men,  unalienated  by 
the  training  and  influence  of  student  life  at  Wake  Forest 
from  their  Baptist  faith  and  practice,  have  entered  success- 
fully the  various  callings  and  professions.  Were  these 
men  to  be  suddenly  subtracted  from  the  manifold  activities 
of  North  Carolina  the  result  would  be  a  lamentable  vacuum. 
But  the  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  very  many  of 
them  have  become  pillars  in  their  churches,  leaders  in  their 
associations,  and  strong  supporters  of  the  Convention. 

It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  all  the  most  efficient  pas- 
tors or  laymen  have  been  educated  at  Wake  Forest.  Far 
be  it.  Some  were  educated  at  other  colleges.  Others  have 
been  denied  all  college  training.  But  it  will  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  great  uplift  and  expansion  in  all  our  de- 
nominational work  in  this  State  have  found  their  most  potent 
cause  in  Wake  Forest  College.  While  coefficient  forces 
have  been  welcomed  as  they  have  poured  their  currents  into 
the  Convention's  work,  the  throbbing  engine  which  has  fur- 
nished most  of  the  power  has  been  the  College.  Mission- 
aries, home  and  foreign,  secretaries  of  our  boards,  presidents 
and  teachers  of  our  colleges  for  women,  principals  of  our 
numerous  academies,  superintendents  of  our  Orphanage, 
organizers  in  our  Sunday  school  work  are,  and  for  many 
years  have  been,  among  the  sons  of  Wake  Forest  who  have 
helped,  through  the  Convention,  to  build  up  and  extend  our 
Lord's  Kingdom.     For  the  Convention  itself  is  only  a  means 
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to  an  ultimate  end, — the  highest  and  noblest  end  of  which 
the  human  mind  can  conceive — the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  it  hath  been,  so  it  will  be.  In  proportion  as  Wake 
Forest  shall  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  liberally  endowed, 
our  existing  enterprises  will  prosper  and  new  enterprises 
will  be  born.  Had  there  been  no  Wake  Forest,  there  would 
have  been  no  Baptist  Orphanage,  no  colleges  for  Baptist 
women.  Because  Wake  Forest  is,  because  it  is  what  it  is, 
and  because  its  Baptist  owners  are  going  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  of  its  needs,  this  generation  is  going  to  witness  the 
doubling  and  quadrupling  of  Baptist  contributions  to  the 
objects  of  the  Convention  and,  I  doubt  it  not,  will  see  at 
Raleigh  or  at  Asheville  or  at  each  a  Baptist  sanitarium. 

Endowment?  Yes.  And  why?  Not  from  denomina- 
tional pride;  not  merely  from  "love  for  the  old  College," 
worthy  motive  though  it  be ;  but  because  more  Endowment  is 
simply  the  increase  of  motive  power  of  the  best  enginery  of 
the  Baptist  State  Convention. 
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Faculty  Personals. 


Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
spent  the  months  of  June  and  July  in  special  studies  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Lewis  M.  Gaines,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, was  married  June  12th,  8  130  p.  m.,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  father,  Rev.  James  Harvey  Alexander,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  Miss  Virginia  Ethel  Alexander. 

Dr.  E.  Walter  Sikes,  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Science, 
had  a  three-weeks  engagement  in  the  Raleigh  Summer 
School  of  the  present  season.  The  subject  of  his  daily  lec- 
tures was  "Civil  Government."  The  attendance  upon  them 
was  large. 

Professor  W.  R.  Cullom,  Th.D.,  of  the  Chair  of  the  Bible, 
is  publishing  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  a  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Great  Doctrines  of  Our  Faith."  The  last  week  in  July 
he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Summer  Training  School 
for  Christian  Workers  at  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Professor  Needham  Y.  Gulley,  of  the  Chair  of  Law,  did 
a  notable  service  for  the  State  as  a  member  of  the  Code 
Commission.  The  new  Code  was  published  the  last  spring. 
Professor  Gulley  is  at  present  engaged  upon  an  article  for 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Law  on  an  important  topic. 

At  a  special  meeting  July  20th,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
elected  Mr.  Judson  Dunbar  Ives,  Instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology.  Mr.  Ives  received,  May  25,  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  this  institution.  He  has  taken  all  the 
biological  courses  given  here,  and  has  been  assistant  in  the 
department  for  two  years.  He  is  taking  special  studies  at 
the  Marine  Laboratory,  Beaufort,  N.  C,  the  present  sum- 
mer. 
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The  following  assistants  for  next  year  have  been  appoint- 
ed: Mr.  G.  R.  Edwards,  B.A.,  in  History;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Speas,  in  Physics,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Caldwell,  in  Chemistry. 
Action  has  not  been  taken  in  the  case  of  several  other  posi- 
tions, among  them  the  position  of  Instructor  in  English, 
provided  for  by  the  Trustees,  July  20th. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  its  late  commencement, 
conferred  upon  Professor  Benjamin  Sledd,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature.  Dr. 
Sledd  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1886.  He  gave  a  two- weeks  course  of  lectures  on 
Poetry  in  the  Raleigh  Summer  School  during  its  late  session. 
He  has  ready  for  the  press  two  new  volumes  of  poems. 

In  October  and  November  of  the  past  session  President 
Poteat  gave  a  course  of  four  lectures  in  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  general  subject  of  these  lectures  was 
"The  Relations  of  Science  and  Religion."  On  February  24th 
they  were  given  in  condensed  form  to  the  one  hundred  min- 
isters of  the  city  of  Rochester.  At  its  late  commencement 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  President  Poteat. 

The  Department  of  Law  has  been  extended  in  scope  so 
that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  hereafter  require 
three  years  of  study  instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  The 
Trustees  at  their  session  in  May,  to  meet  the  demand  of  this 
extension,  elected  Mr.  Edgar  Walter  Timberlake,  Jr.,  of 
Wake  Forest,  Associate  Professor  of  Law.  Prof.  Timber- 
lake,  after  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  Wake  For- 
est in  1901,  had  a  two  years'  experience  in  teaching  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Later  he  completed  with  distinction  the  course  in 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  besides  taking  studies 
with  Professor  Gulley. 
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Announcements. 


Upon  application  for  matriculation  every  student  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  in  cash  $14.50  (matriculation,  medical  at- 
tendance, and  contingent  fees).  The  tuition  fee  ($25.00) 
is  due  in  advance.  No  charge  for  tuition  is  made  against 
students  who  are  ministers  or  the  sons  of  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  new  session  begins  August  29th.  That  day  will  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  registration.  Prospective  stu- 
dents will  bear  in  mind  that  an  extra  matriculation  fee  will 
be  charged  in  case  they  seek  registration  on  a  later  day,  and 
that  they  must  present  the  Bursar's  receipt  as  the  condi- 
tion of  enrollment  in  any  of  the  classes. 

The  Wake  Forest  College  Fitting  School,  which  at  their 
May  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  establish,  will 
not  be  in  operation  during  the  session  of  1906- '07.  The 
committee  in  charge  have  found  it  impossible  to  complete 
the  arrangements  in  time  for  the  opening,  August  29th. 
Upon  their  recommendation,  the  Trustees  in  their  meeting 
July  20,  decided  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  Fitting 
School  for  one  year. 

The  Alumni  Building,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  bio- 
logical sciences  (Medicine  on  the  third  story,  Biology  on  the 
second  and  first),  is  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  loyalty  and 
affectionate  regard  of  Wake  Forest  students  for  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  funds  for  this  building  were  collected  by  Prof, 
J.  B.  Carlyle,  and  the  actual  construction  of  it  was  closely 
superintended  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gorrell.  It  is  the  handsomest 
building  on  the  grounds,  and  by  a  wise  economy  which  made 
no  improper  compromises  with  the  purpose  and  the  origin  of 
the  building  it  was  secured  at  a  cost  of  $16,060.  It  will  be 
open  for  use  the  coming  session.     See  Frontispiece. 
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The  requirements  for  admission  into  college  classes  as  set 
forth  in  the  Catalogue  will  be  strictly  observed.  Students 
bearing  the  prescribed  certificates  of  accredited  academies 
and  high  schools  will  be  admitted  without  examination. 
Examinations  will  be  required  of  all  other  entering  students. 
Blank  certificates  may  be  had  by  school  principals  ©r  their 
pupils  by  addressing  the  President  of  the  College. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  College  on 
Thursday,  August  30,  at  2  :30  p.  m. 

Students  requiring  it  may  receive  aid  from  the  Students' 
Aid  Fund  to  the  amount  of  $60.00  a  session  in  the  form  of 
a  loan  upon  a  note  with  good  personal  security,  bearing  in- 
terest at  five  per  cent,  and  payable  after  the  student  leaves 
college. 

The  following  estimate  of  living  expenses  at  Wake  Forest 
may  be  serviceable  to  entering  students : 

Table  board  in  private  families,  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  week. 

Table  board  in  student  boarding  houses,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  week. 

Furnished  rooms  for  two,  with  fuel,  in  college  dormitory,  $14.00 
each  per  year. 

Furnished  rooms  for  two,  without  fuel,  in  private  family,  $10  to 
$20  each  per  year. 

Books    (estimated),  $10.00. 

Laundry   (estimated),   $8.00. 

Lights    (estimated),  $3.00. 

Both  board  and  room  may  be  secured  in  private  families  at  reason- 
able rates. 

The  contract  for  the  College  Infirmary  was  awarded  last 
winter  to  Nicholson  &  Lashley,  of  Graham,  N.  C.  They 
began  active  work  upon  it  in  March  of  the  present  year, 
and  have  made  good  progress  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
walls  and  roof  are  now  finished,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the  first  of 
September.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with  upper  and  lower 
verandas  on  two  sides.     Built  of  concrete  blocks  and  costing 
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$7,000,  it  is  a  distinct  ornament  to  the  College  grounds  and 
a  manifest  improvement  in  the  equipment  of  the  institution 
for  the  noble  work  which  it  is  undertaking  to  do.  The 
following  gentlemen  comprise  the  Building  Committee:  C. 
E.  Taylor,  chairman;  W.  S.  Rankin,  L.  M.  Gaines,  C.  E. 
Brewer,  W.  L.  Poteat,  and  J.  B.  Carlyle.  The  remainder 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  its  completion  and  equipment 
Professor  Carlyle  is  now  engaged  in  raising.  The  Infirm- 
ary Managing  Committee  are  W.  L.  Poteat,  R.  E.  Royall, 
E.  W.  Timberlake,  J.  W.  Lynch,  and  L.  R.  Mills. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  met  in  Raleigh,  July  20,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposition  of  the  General 
Education  Board  to  make  an  appropriation  to  the  College  on 
the  proposed  additional  endowment  of  $150,000.  The  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  proposed  to  give  $37,500  in  case  the 
College  should  raise  by  December  31,  1910,  $112,500.  The 
proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Wake  Forest  Board,  and 
work  upon  the  great  undertaking  will  begin  at  once.  This 
movement  began  in  the  session  of  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion in  Raleigh  last  December,  when  the  following  resolu- 
tion, moved  by  Air.  J.  W.  Bailey,  was  adopted: 

''Resolved,  That  this  Convention  propose  to  the  churches  that  they 
undertake  right  away  to  raise  $150,000  for  the  endowment  fund  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  and  to  this  end  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege be  authorized  to  devise  ways  and  means." 

It  is  believed  that  the  friends  of  Wake  Forest  College 
everywhere  will  combine  to  make  this  enterprise  a  brilliant 
success.  It  was  put  in  charge  of  President  Poteat  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  provided  for  an  assistant  in  the  field. 
The  assistant  will  be  chosen  immediately  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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The  College  Infirmary. 


BY  PROFESSOR  L.   R.    MILLS. 


During  the  first  part  of  August,  1881,  Mr.  James  S.  Pure- 
foy  carried  me  in  his  buggy  on  a  two-weeks'  trip  to  the 
Beulah  and  Flat  River  Associations.  We  went  by  easy 
stages  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  a  day,  stopping  for  dinner 
at  some  brother's  house  and  then  going  to  some  other  broth- 
er's in  the  afternoon  for  supper  and  a  night's  lodging.  The 
Beulah  Association  met  first  at  Clement  church,  about  ten 
miles  southwest  of  Roxboro.  On  our  return  we  attended 
the  Flat  River  Association,  which  met  at  Corinth  church, 
seven  miles  south  of  Oxford.  While  riding  leisurely  from 
one  point  to  another,  we  spent  the  time  discussing  the  Col- 
lege in  almost  every  aspect ;  its  need  of  more  endowment, 
the  need  of  better  facilities  for  teaching  Chemistry,  and  the 
need  of  an  Infirmary  to  enable  us  to  take  better  care  of  our 
students  when  sick.  The  last  matter  was  first  suggested  by 
him.  He  had  cared  for  students  in  his  own  home  so  long 
that  he  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  College 
providing  adequately  for  its  students  when  overtaken  by 
sickness.  Just  before  he  reached  home  he  said  to  me :  "I 
am  going  to  will  the  College  $1,000  to  begin  a  fund  for  the 
building  of  an  Infirmary  for  our  students."  I  often  think 
of  him  as  the  prophet  of  the  College.  By  an  eye  of  faith 
he  foresaw  much  of  its  future  and  spoke  and  worked  to 
that  end.  Many  years  before  shrubbery  and  evergreens 
were  planted  in  the  campus  he  urged  that  it  should  be  done, 
but  the  brethren  laughed  at  him. 

However,  the  building  of  the  Infirmary  had  to  give  way  to 
more  pressing  needs  of  the  College.  During  1883  Dr.  C.  E. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Purefoy  directed  all  their  energies  to  rais- 
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ing  the  endowment  fund  to  $100,000,  Dr.  Taylor  managing 
the  canvass  of  the  State  and  Mr.  Purefoy  making  collections 
in  the  North.  Next  came  the  erecting  of  the  Lea  laboratory 
for  Chemistry  in  1886  and  1887. 

Mr.  Purefoy  died  in  1889,  and  as  our  people  were  en- 
gaged in  founding  the  Baptist  University  for  Women,  the 
time  did  not  yet  seem  auspicious  for  presenting  the  claims 
of  our  Infirmary,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest. 

To  Dr.  John  Mitchell  is  due  the  credit  of  renewing  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  Infirmary.  While  living  in  Wake  Forest 
and  acting  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, he  bought  some  of  the  arrears  of  the  salaries  of 
several  of  the  officers,  interest  on  which  was  promptly  paid 
every  year.  July  16,  1904,  he  came  into  my  office  and  said, 
"Brother  Mills,  I  believe  I  will  give  these  arrears  to  the 
Board  of  Education.''  I  said  to  him,  "I  would  not  do  that: 
I  believe  the  Board  ought  to  depend  on  the  yearly  contribu- 
tions of  the  denomination."  He  asked,  "What  would  you 
do  with  them?"  I  said,  "The  great  need  of  the  College  is 
an  Infirmary."  He  raised  both  hands  above  his  head  and 
said  with  emphasis,  "The  very  thing !  Sit  right  down  and 
prepare  the  papers  and  let  me  sign  them,  giving  the  arrears 
for  an  Infirmary."  In  a  few  minutes  the  papers  were  pre- 
pared and  he  signed  them,  giving  $1,116.60  for  the  Infirmary. 

The  contract  for  the  Infirmary,  on  the  plans  of  T.  O. 
Pomeroy,  architect,  was  awarded  to  Nicholson  &  Lashley, 
of  Graham,  N.  C,  December  15,  1905.  Active  work  upon 
it  was  begun  in  March  of  the  present  year.  The  building 
was  accepted  by  the  Building  Committee  September  10th. 
A  portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its  comoletion  was 
raised  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor  and  the  remainder  by  Professor 
Carlyle.  The  building  is  two  stones  high  with  upper  and 
lower  verandas  on  two  sides.  The  first  floor  has,  besides 
one  bath-room  and  one  linen  closet,  seven  rooms  including 
a  general  ward ;  the  second,  two  bath-rooms  and  two  linen 
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closets  and  eight  rooms,  including  an  operating  room  and  a 
ward  for  contagious  diseases  without  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  Built  of  concrete  blocks,  costing  with 
plumbing  and  electric  wiring  $7,500,  it  is  a  distinct  ornament 
to  the  College  grounds  and  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
equipment  of  the  College  in  the  noble  work  which  it  is  under- 
taking to  do.  Besides  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above,  the 
largest  contributors  to  the  building  fund  were, — Mr.  W.  C. 
Powell,  Mr.  F.  C.  Ferguson,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bridger,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Bridger,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Allen,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Purefoy,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Wiggs,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Elliott.  The  following  gentlemen  com- 
prised the  Building  Committee :  C.  E.  Taylor,  Chairman, 
W.  S.  Rankin,  L.  M.  Gaines,  C.  E.  Brewer,  W.  L.  Poteat,  and 
J.  B.  Carlyle.  The  Infirmary  Managing  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees,  May,  1906,  are  W.  L.  Poteat,  R.  E. 
Royall,  E.  W.  Timberlake,  J.  W.  Lynch,  and  L.  R.  Mills. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Infirmary  is  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Gaines. 
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The  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  Some 
Other  Stones. 


BY  DR.    CHARLES  E.   TAYLOR. 


Few  chapters  in  the  long  annals  of  human  error  are  more 
replete  with  romantic  interest  than  those  which  rehearse  the 
futile  search  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  This,  it  was  be- 
lieved, once  discovered,  would  have  the  power  to  change 
the  baser  metals  into  gold.  With  persistent  vitality  the  be- 
lief lingered  through  centuries  that,  if  the  lacking  ingredient 
could  be  found,  or  the  proper  method  adopted,  gold  would 
become  plentiful  and  poverty  would  be  abolished. 

The  alchemists,  by  their  ceaseless  experiments,  made  the 
science  of  chemistry  possible.  Fortunately  for  civilization, 
the  chief  object  of  their  ambitious  search  eluded  them.  We 
now  know  that  gold  is  not  wealth,  but  is  only  its  convenient 
representative.  And  we  know,  moreover,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  any  other  metal  into  gold  is  a  sheer  impossibility. 

There  is,  however,  an  alchemy  which  has  the  wonderful 
power  of  transmuting  gold  into  something  far  more  valu- 
able than  itself.  The  process  is  easy  and  familiar.  Though 
often  tried,  it  has  seldom  failed. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  when  we  come  to  think  about  it — 
more  marvellous  than  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  if  discovered, 
would  have  been.  Gold  can  be  transmuted  into  moral  and 
spiritual  force. 

Money  is  not  wealth.  Iron  will  satisfy  a  hundred  human 
needs  where  gold  can  satisfy  one.  But  gold  and  silver  and 
the  paper  which  stands  for  them  are  convenient  measures 
of  value  and  are  means  of  exchange  between  commodities. 
And,  moreover,  money  stands  as  a  possible  middle  term 
between  muscular  and  mental  energy,  on  one  hand,  and 
permanent  spiritual  influence  on  the  other.  All  work,  whether 
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of  brain  or  brawn,  tears  down  nervous  and  muscular  fibre. 
Blood  is  consumed  in  repairing  the  wasted  cells.  The  blood 
is  the  life;  hence  a  man's  life  actually  passes  into  the  result 
of  his  labor.  The  result  is  property  in  some  form.  And 
property,  consecrated  to  noble  uses,  may  be  transmuted  into 
enduring  means  of  usefulness. 

Neither  unnatural  nor  unworthy  is  the  desire  of  thought- 
ful men  that  their  work  and  influence  shall  not  cease  when 
they  die.  "Is  it  possible  for  me  to  survive  myself?"  "Is 
there  not  some  way  in  which,  in  some  true  sense,  I  may  live 
on  in  the  world  after  I  am  dead?"  Many  a  man  has  asked 
himself  such  questions  as  these.  Many  have  practically 
answered  it.  Some  by  their  consecration  of  self,  while  liv- 
ing, have  exerted  influences  which  have  outlived  them. 
Others,  by  investing  their  means  for  usefulness,  have  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  usefulness  of  their  investments.  The 
life  of  these  men  has  passed  into  money;  the  money,  wisely 
bestowed,  perpetuates  the  activities  of  the  giver.  Behold  a 
double  transmutation. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  helped  to  pay  for  the 
plant  at  Thomasville,  and  since  then  have  gone  to  heaven, 
are  still  as  truly  caring  for  the  orphans  as  if  they  were  ren- 
dering personal  service  to  them  on  the  spot.  Thousands 
who,  through  their  gifts,  have  put  part  of  their  lives  into 
the  equipment  or  endowment  of  Wake  Forest  have  passed 
away  from  earth,  but  they  are  as  truly  aiding  in  Christian 
education  as  if  they  were  actively  teaching  in  the  College. 

If  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil,  the  wise 
use  of  money  is  a  root  out  of  which  may  grow  enduring 
good. 

The  views  just  presented  ought  to  be  stimulating  when 
we  contemplate  the  effort  now  making  to  increase  the 
Endowment  of  Wake  Forest  College.  We  are  appealed  to 
by  the  Baptist  State  Convention  to  aid  in  this  effort,  and  in 
so  doing  to  transmute  into  permanent  spiritual  force  some 
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of  the  property  into  which  our  lives  have  passed  through 
the  labor  of  acquisition.  Experience  for  centuries  and  in 
many  countries  has  proved  that  no  investment  is  so  safe  or 
is  so  certain  to  render  service  which  it  is  ordained  to  render 
as  money  put  into  the  plant  or  endowment  of  a  college  or 
an  academy.  These  are  among  the  most  lasting,  if  not  the 
most  lasting,  of  human  institutions ;  and  they  stand  for  what 
is  noble  and  great  and  holy. 

This  is  the  first  decade  of  a  century  of  which  no  one  of 
us  will  be  living  to  see  the  end.  But  it  is  an  inspiring 
thought  that  to  the  end  of  this  and  other  centuries,  yet  to 
come,  we,  though  dead,  may  still  be  working  in  the  world. 
If  it  be  given  to  the  redeemed  to  witness  events  on  the 
scene  of  their  probation,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  will  be 
an  added  satisfaction,  even  to  the  joys  of  heaven,  to  know 
that  the  growing  good  of  the  world  is  in  part  due  to  gifts 
which  they  made  while  living  to  equip  and  endow  enduring 
forces  for  good. 

As  to  whether  our  names,  like  receding  echoes,  shall 
linger  awhile  in  the  world  when  we  have  left  it,  is  a  matter 
of  far  less  significance.  Yet  this  desire  is  a  natural  one, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  essentially  wrong.  That  it  is  almost 
universal  is  shown  by  the  provision  made  by  men  in  all 
lands  and  all  ages  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  names.  Like- 
wise, natural  affection  and  family  pride  prompt  to  the  erec- 
tion of  tombs  and  tablets  as  monuments  of  departed  relatives. 
Of  this,  also,  the  motive  is  natural  and  the  practice  universal. 

But  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  We  do  well  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  our  loved  ones  and  of  ourselves,  but 
there  is  a  more  fitting  method  of  doing  this  than  by  display- 
ing the  name  on  marble  or  granite.  The  most  suitable  and 
permanent  monument,  or  reminder,  of  a  departed  friend  or 
of  ourselves  is  some  beneficent  provision,  made  in  the  name 
of  the  dead,  for  the  good  of  future  generations.  The  best 
epitaph  is  not  a  legend  carved  on  stone,  but  a  fruit-bearing 
deed.     Actions  like  this  speak  louder  than  words. 
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Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  a  very  high  authority,  re- 
cently, after  wide  and  careful  investigation,  expressed  his 
conviction  "that  the  cost  of  unnecessary  and  generally  rep- 
rehensible monuments  to  the  dead  considerably  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  investments  of  our  educational  system.  *  *  *  A 
wise  use  of  the  money  expended  in  a  single  cemetery  well 
known  to  me  would  enrich  the  community  in  which  it  lies 
with  scores  of  precious  institutions,  making  it  the  wealthiest 
in  resources  for  the  helping  of  man  of  any  society  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Even  for  the  sorry  purpose  of  mere  fame, 
this  sacrifice  of  money  upon  a  grave  is  futile;  it  gives,  at 
most,  the  bare  letters  of  a  name.  To  persons  of  true  culture 
it  is  *  *  *  hateful." 

Our  cemeteries  are  rendered  unlovely  by  the  waste  of 
wealth  in  monumental  stone.  Nature,  curbed  and  guided, 
would  do  more  to  beautify  them  than  our  art  has  done.  The 
most  beautiful  cemetery  in  our  State  is  in  Salem,  where  rich 
and  poor  lie  side  by  side  under  well  identified,  but  unmonu- 
mented  mounds  of  turf.  Would  not  both  wisdom  and  taste 
suggest  that,  while  the  body  should  rest  in  some  God's  acre, 
the  monument  should  be  elsewhere  and  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  not  only  a  true  reminder  of  a  departed  friend,  but  also  in 
such  a  form  as  to  continue  to  bless  mankind? 

Numerous  ways  there  are  in  which  fitting  memorials  may 
be  established,  but  are  any  likely  to  be  more  enduring  or 
useful  than  special  permanent  funds,  however  small,  for 
general  or  specified  purposes  in  our  educational  systems? 
If,  since  the  Civil  War,  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  had 
put  into  their  colleges  and  academies  what  they  have  spent 
on  tombstones,  these  institutions  would  all  be  thoroughly 
equipped  and  handsomely  endowed.  And  the  names  of  their 
dead  would  be  commemorated  in  a  manner  equally  lasting 
and  far  more  honorable. 

The  needs  of  Wake  Forest  are  imperative.     It  is  possible 
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for  our  great  denomination,  by  an  earnest  and  united  effort, 
to  supply  these  needs,  and  to  do  it  at  once.  And,  in  doing  it, 
each  giver  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is 
making  an  investment,  small  or  large,  for  permanent  useful- 
ness. And,  moreover,  in  making  his  gift,  he  is  placing  his 
name  upon  a  roll  of  honor  from  which  it  will  not  be  erased 
as  long  as  our  institution  stands. 

Our  Convention,  seventy-six  years  ago,  sent  out  a  Circu- 
lar Letter  to  the  Baptists  of  the  State.  The  following  sen- 
tences, taken  from  it,  are  peculiarly  applicable  in  the  effort 
which  we  are  now  making: 

"The  most  luminous  policy,  the  sagest  counsels,  and  the 
best-selected  plans  will  accomplish  nothing  without  effort ; 
and,  of  course,  it  will  avail  nothing,  unless  it  shall  receive 
that  support  which  is  requisite  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Here, 
then,  is  the  weak  place.  This  is  the  point,  and  the  only 
point,  where  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Success  is  within 
reach  of  the  Baptists  of  the  State.  Consequently,  if  failure 
ensue,  to  them  and  to  them  only  it  is  to  be  attributed. 

"Brethren,  it  is  to  you  that  we  can  now  look.  We  make 
a  direct  and  solemn  appeal  to  your  zeal,  to  your  benevolence, 
your  self-respect,  and  your  sense  of  duty.  And  we  call  upon 
you,  as  disciples  of  Christ,  and  as  members  of  Baptist 
churches,  to  put  away  all  indifference  and  conscientiously 
consider  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  ought  to  do  at  the 
present  pressing  and  important  crisis." 
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The  School  of  Law. 


historical  Sketch. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  1893  the  Board 
decided  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  College,  the  School 
of  Law.  To  carry  this  decision  into  effect  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Daniel,  J.  N.  Holding,  and  N.  Y. 
Gulley  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  teaching 
force  and  other  matters  incidental  to  the  opening  of  the 
school.  This  committee  secured  the  services  of  the  late 
Judge  Geo.  V.  Strong,  Associate  Justice  Clark,  now  Chief 
Justice,  of  the  N.  C.  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  N.  Y.  Gulley, 
and  everything  was  ready  for  the  beginning  of  the  work  in 
September,  1893.  But  from  some  cause  no  student  pre- 
sented himself  during  that  year.  Mr.  Gulley,  then  residing 
in  Franklinton,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  go  by  default, 
came  to  the  College  once  a  week  during  the  session  1893-4, 
and  lectured  at  night  to  such  of  the  students  as  felt  inclined 
to  attend,  but  there  was  no  class  work  during  that  year.  At 
the  meeting  in  June,  1894,  the  Trustees  employed  Mr.  Gulley 
to  teach  such  men  as  might  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  law. 
He  came  up  from  Franklinton  three  times  a  week  for  that 
purpose.  Ten  or  twelve  men  were  enrolled  during  the  year. 
At  the  meeting  in  June,  1895,  the  Board  elected  Mr.  Gulley 
Professor  of  Law,  which  position  he  has  held  since  that 
time,  making  him  in  point  of  service  the  oldest  teacher  in 
any  law  school  in  the  State. 

The  growth  of  the  school  soon  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
it  had  come  to  stay.  Class  attendance  increased  from  year 
to  year  until  in  1905-6  it  reached  eighty-seven.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  school  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
of  its  students  have  been  licensed  to  practice  law.  In  the 
year  1900  Mr.  S.  F:  Mordecai,  a  leading  member  of  the  bar 
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of  Raleigh,  accepted  a  proposition  to  lecture  two  days  in 
each  week,  which  position  he  filled  with  great  satisfaction  to 
the  College  until  our  sister  institution,  Trinity  College,  in 
1904,  called  him  to  the  head  of  its  law  department.  In 
May,  1906,  the  Trustees  elected  Mr.  E.  W.  Timberlake,  Jr., 
Associate  Professor  in  this  school.  He  began  work  with  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  and  is  measuring  up  to  the 
expectation  of  his  most  sanguine  friends. 

Present  Status. 

From  the  first  the  School  of  Law  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  College.  Wake  Forest  was  among  the  first  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  to  recognize  the  study  of  law  as 
having  distinct  cultural  value  and  accordingly  entitled  to 
credit  in  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  The 
catalogue  of  1894-5  announced  a  certain  portion  of  the 
course  in  law  as  elective  for  B.A.  Furthermore,  as  regards 
fees  this  department  is  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as 
Latin  and  all  the  other  departments  in  the  College.  There 
is  no  special  fee  for  law. 

With  the  present  session  the  class  work  has  been  modified 
as  required  by  the  extension  of  the  course  to  cover  three 
years.  The  purpose  is  to  treat  all  subjects  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  lawyer  and  to  do  thorough  work  on  every  sub- 
ject. Students  read  the  standard  text-books  on  the  different 
subjects  and  cases  suggested  by  the  teachers,  showing  the 
application  of  the  principles  to  the  practice  in  the  courts  of 
to-day.  In  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture-room  is  lodged 
the  special  library  of  the  School  of  Law.  It  is  accessible 
to  students  during  all  the  hours  of  the  day.  It  contains, 
among  other  valuable  possessions,  a  complete  set  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  Reports  and  two  sets  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
the  leading  text-books.     The  number  enrolled  to  date  is  67. 
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Roll  of  Licensed  Lawyers 

(with  present  post-offices). 


fAlderman,   J.   E.,   Greensboro. 
Allen,  R.  C,  Coweta,  I.  T. 
Allen,  T.,  Dillon,  S.  C. 
Allred,  L.  H.,  Selma,  N.  C. 
Allen,  T.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Anderson,  J.  B.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Anderson,  J.  G.,  Halifax,  N.  C. 
f  Ausley,  P.  A. 
Averitt,  H.  S.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Badgett,  W.  R.,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 
Baley,  L.   J.,  Marshall,   N.   C. 
i^easley,  L.  A.,  Kenansville,  N.  C. 
Bell,  W.  C,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
Bellamy,  W.  M.,  Wilmington. 
Beckerdite,  H.  L.,  Winston,  N.  C. 
TBlue,  F.  L.,  Ashpole,  N.  C. 
Bolton,  J.  W.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Bower,  J.  C,  Sparta,  N.  C. 
Boyles,  N.   E.,  Pilot  Mountain. 
Britt,  E.  M.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Britt,  E.  J.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Brock,  W.  E.,   Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
Braswell,  W.  P.,  Ashpole,  N.  C. 
Brooks,  J.  C,  Olive  Branch,  N.  C. 
Bridger,  R.  C,  Winton,  N.  C. 
Bullard,  V.  C,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Bryan,  R.  K.,  Scott's  Hill,  N.  C. 
Bryan,  A.  B.,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
Campbell,  E.  L.,  King's  Mountain. 
fCannady,  A  B.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Cannon,  L.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Carson,  J.  M.,  Rutherfordton,  N.C. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  Dobson.  N.  C. 
Carlton,  D.  L.,  Kenansville,  N.  C. 
Carlton,  P.  S.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Cohoon,  W.  L.,  Elizabeth  City. 
Cashwell,  D.  J.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Caudle,  T.  L.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
Cheek,  Geo.,  Sparta,  N.  C. 
Chisholm,  W.  A.,  Rockingham. 
Clifford,  J.  C,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
Cloud,  E.  B.,  Columbus,  N.  C. 

Collier,  J.  L., ,  Florida, 

Cooke,  A.  W.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
tCooper,  R.  W.,  Autryville,  N.  C. 
Cox,  E.  V.,  Ayden,  ST.  C. 
f  Craig,  F. 


Cranor,  H.  A.,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
Critcher,  B.  A.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 
Crumpler,  B.  H.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Davis,  M.  L.,  Beaufort,  ST.  C. 
Dickinson,  0.  P.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Dingelhoef,  0.  F.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Dixon  R.  H.,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 
Dunn,  R,  C,  Enfield,  N.  C. 
Dunn,  S.  A.,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 
Dunn,  W.  A.,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 
Dunn,  D.  W.,  Spray,  N.  C. 
Dunning,  A.  R.,  Robersonville. 
Duncan,  J.  S.,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Duncan,  N.  G.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 
tDurham,  Walters,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dye,  R.  H.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

tEarly,  H.  W.,  Aulander,  N.  C. 
Edwards,  C.  J.,  Franklin,  Va. 
Etchinson,  W.  P.,  Branchville,  S.  C. 

Ferree,  T.  S.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Fort,  D.  F.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*Farthing,  A.  C,  Philippine  Is. 
Fortune,  R.  B.,  Elberton,  Ga. 

Garland,  G.  W.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Gavin,  J.  A.,  Kenansville,  N.  C. 
Giles,  J.  A.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Gilreath,  C.  G.,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
Glidewell,  P.  W.,  Wentworth,  N.  C. 
Godwin,  A.  P.  Gatesville,  N.  C. 
*Gore,  J.  H.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Green,  C.  H.,  Bakersville,  N.  C. 
Gulley,  Donald,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Gulledge,  J.  W.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
*Grandy,  W.  H.,  Elizabeth  City. 

Hairfield,  E.  M.,  Axton,  Va. 
Hall,  S.  E.,  Winston,  N.  C. 
Hall,  C.  A.,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 
Hamrick,  F.  D.,  Shelbv,  N.  C. 
tHarold,  A.  B.,  Dunn,  N.  C. 
Harriss,  C.  U.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Hasten,  G.  H.,  Winston,  N.  O. 
Hatcher,  M.  F.,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 
Haynes,  F.  W.,  Hamptonville,  N.  C. 
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Henderson,  J.  R.,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
Hines,  H.,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 
Hobgood,  F.  P.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Holbrook,  J.  A.,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
Hobbs,  E.  C.,  Gatesville,  N.  C. 
Hoyle,  T.  C,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Honeyeutt,  A.  C,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 
Harwood,  J.  H.,  Robbinsville,  N.  0. 

Jackson,  W.  M.,  Stuart,  Va. 
Johnson,  J.  McN.,  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
Johnson,  Hugh,  Scotland  Neck. 
Johnson,  N.  H.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Jones,  W.,  Swan  Quarter,  N.  C. 
Justice,  A.  B.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Keener,  W.  N.,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Kellinger,  F.  W.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Kerr,  Jno.  H.,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 
*Kenney,  J.  N.,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
Kittrell,  J.  C,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
Koonce,  C.  D.,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 
fKornegay,  H.,  Zero,  Miss. 

Larkins,  E.  L.,  Burgaw,  N.  C. 
Lawrence,  R.  G,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
tLeary,  L.  J.,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 
Lee,  R.  E.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
LeGrand,  J.  W.,  Bennettsville,  S.C. 
Leigh,  J.  A.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Little,  J.  C,  Roff,  Oklahoma. 
Little,  J.  E.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Long,  J.  V.,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Long.  I.  F.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
tLong,  Hu<?h,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Lyon,  W.  H.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Lyon,  F.  H,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

fMangum,  N.  P.,  Wake  Forest. 
Maness,  T.  D.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Markham.  T.  J.,  Elizabeth  City. 
Martin,  G.  P.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Martin,  V.  B.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Martin,  C.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
tMathews,  P.  V.,  Enfield,  N.  C. 
McCullen,  C.  E.,  Burgaw,  N.  C. 
McDuffie,  D.  L.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
McDuffie,  P.  C,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McGlamery,  A.  C,  Mocksville,  N.C. 
Mclntyre,  S.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 


McLendon,  H.  H.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
McKinney,  T.  S.,  Spruce  Pine,  N.C. 
tMcNeill,  J.  C,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
McNeill,  G.  W.,  Carthage,  N.  C. 
McNeill,  R.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
fMedlin,  A.  J.,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Medlin,  L.  L.,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
Meekins,  I.  M.,  Elizabeth  City. 
Midyette,  G.  E.,  Jackson,  N.  C. 
Moore,  L.  J.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
tMoore,  E.  V.,  Liledoun,  N.  C. 
Morris,  R.  E.,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Morris,  J.  P.,  Columbus,  N.  C. 
Morgan,  J.  R.,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
Moss,    C.    R.,    Banguio,    Banguest, 

P.  I. 
Mull,  0.  M.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 
Murphy,  T.  J.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Muse,  C.  M.,  Lillington,  M.  C. 

"Newell,  G.  W.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 
Newell,  S.  A.,  Williamston,  N.  C. 
fNewton,  W.  L,.  Arlington,  N.  J. 
fNorfleet,  P.  J.,  Franklin,  Va. 

*Oates,  D.  T.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Olive,  P.  J.,  Apex,  N.  C. 

Pace,  W.  H.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
"Pendleton,  W.  S.,  Washington. 
Peterson,  S.  D.,  Oregon. 
Peterson,  W.  M.,  Athena,  Ore. 
Petree,  F.  H.,  Dobson,  N.  C. 
Picot,  J.  M.,  Littleton,  N.  C. 
Pierce,  C.  C,  Springhope,  N.  C. 
Powers,  A.  K.,  Burgaw,  N.  C. 
Privott,  W.  S.,  Edenton,  N.  C. 
fPrichard,  J.  H.,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Quinn,  J.  H.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Reavis,  W.,  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 
Reynolds,  G.  D.  B.,  Troy,  N.  C. 
Reynolds,  H.,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.C. 
Ritter,  C.  D.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Roberts,  E.  G,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Rodwell,  T.  O.,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 
Rogers,  W.  W.,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 
Rosser,  C.  K.,  Sanford,  N.  C. 
Royall.  J.   B.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Ryals,  N.  T.,  Benson,  N.  C. 
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Sams,  A.  F.,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
Sapp,  H.  0.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Scarlett,  Chas.,  Edenton,  N.  C. 
Scull,  J.  H.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Sigmon,  R.  L.,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 
Sikes,  J.  C,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
Simms,  R.  N,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Skipper,  C.  B.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
t  Smith,  T.  L.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
*Snider,  E.  H.,  South  Carolina. 
Snow,  0.  E.,  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C. 
tStallings,  R.  E.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
t Stephens,  B.  F.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Spence,  J.  W.,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Spence,  G.  J.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Stringfield,  D  .M.,  Manteo,  N.  C. 
Swindell,  F.  L\,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Taylor,  J.  R.,  Martinsville,  Va. 
fThurston,  D.  J.,  Clayton,  N.  C. 
Tilley,  A.  E.,  Jefferson,  N.  C. 
Timberlake,  E.  W.,  Wake  Forest. 
Toon,  E.  M.,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 
Turner,  R.  W.,  Elizabeth  City. 


Upchurch,  E.  F.,  Cary,  N.  C. 

tVann,  P.  S.,  Wallburg,  N.  C. 
Varser,  L.  R.,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
Vaughan,  L.  T.,  Nashville,  N.  C. 
Vernon,  J.  H.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Wagoner,  J.  M.,  Sparta,  N.  C. 
Wagoner,  W.  M..  Sparta,  N.  C. 
tWatkins,  J.  C,  Winston,  N.  C. 
Weatherspoon,  W.   H.,  Wake  For- 
est, N.  C. 

Webb,  W.  P.,  ,  Oklahoma. 

Weeks,  C.  D.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Whisnant,  J.  W.,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
White,  R.  B.,  Franklinton,  N.  C. 
Whitley,  T.  F.,   Scotland  Neck. 
Wike,  C.  B.,  Webster,  N.  C. 
Wilson,  A.  F.,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Williams,  H.  S.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Williams,  L.  B.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
tWinburne,  Chas.,  Florida. 
Wishart,  W.,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Worrell,  J.  A.,  Jackson,  N.  C. 
Wright,  J.  C,  Albemarle,  N.  C. 


fNot  in  practice.       *Dead. 
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Faculty  Personals. 


Mrs.  James  L.  Lake,  wife  of  our  Professor  of  Physics, 
passed  away  suddenly  in  the  early  morning  of  October  5, 
1906.  She  was  Miss  Lula  Caldwell  of  Russellville,  Ky., 
daughter  of  Colonel  Caldwell,  sometime  member  of  Congress 
from  that  State. 

Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology,  and  Miss  Elva 
Dickson,  of  Wake  Forest,  were  married  August  12th,  1906, 
at  8  p.  m.  in  Memorial  Hall.  Dr.  James  W.  Lynch  per- 
formed the  ceremony. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes,  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Science,  has 
published,  through  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  "The  Civil  Government  of  North 
Carolina"  as  a  Supplement  to  Swinn  &  Stevenson's  "Civil 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
has  the  sympathy  of  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Taylor  died  August  9,  1906.  An  appre- 
ciation by  Dr.  W.  B.  Royall  is  published  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Wake  Forest  Student. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  College  is  distributed  in  the 
several  ranks  as  follows :  professors,  of  whom  there  are  six- 
teen ;  associate  professors,  two ;  instructors,  six ;  and  assist- 
ants, four,  aggregating  twenty-eight.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  the  following  instruct- 
ors have  been  appointed :  in  the  School  of  Latin,  Mr.  Hubert 
McNeill  Poteat,  B.A. ;  in  Mathematics,  Mr.  Elliott  Brantley 
Earnshaw,  B.A. ;  in  Chemistry,  Mr.  Rufus  Ford,  Jr.,  B.A. ; 
in  English,  Mr.  William  LeRoy  Vaughan,  M.A. 
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Upon  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  September  8th,  Professor  John  B.  Car- 
lyle  of  the  School  of  Latin  is  co-operating  with  President 
Poteat  in  securing  the  addition  of  $150,000  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  College.  Professor  Carlyle  continues  the  larger 
part  of  his  class  work  in  the  College. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  applicants  for  license  to  practice  medicine  in  North 
Carolina  under  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  last 
May,  the  highest  honor  was  won  by  our  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Gaines,  his  grade  on  the 
examination  being  above  that  of  any  other  applicant. 
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Mr.  P.  A.  Dunn,  for  many  years  an  honored  member  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Board  of  Trustees,  died  at  his  home  at 
Dunnsville,  Wake  County,  N.  C,  on  the  8th  September, 
1906,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  life.  He  was  first 
elected  to  membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June, 
1852.  After  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  secretary, 
he  resigned,  but  was  again  elected  at  the  first  meeting  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  November,  1865,  and 
retained  his  membership  until  his  resignation  in  1885.  At 
one  time  he  was  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Baltimore.  For  a 
number  of  years  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  College  Glee  Club 
and  Orchestra  for  the  session  of  i9o6-'7: 

Director — Professor  Darius  Eatman. 

Leader — Instructor  H.   McN.   Poteat. 

Manager — Mr.  Ralph  Ferrell. 

The  Glee  Club.—  First  Tenors:  T.  D.  Collins,  E.  B. 
Earnshaw,  C.  B.  McBrayer,  E.  E.  White.  Second  Tenors: 
J.  M.  Adams,  W.  L.  Curtis,  J.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  T.  C.  White. 
First  Basses :  L.  C.  Hardy,  W.  Lennon,  H.  Pope,  P.  C. 
Stringfield.  Second  Basses:  L.  H.  Kitchin,  H.  McN.  Po- 
teat, W.  H.  Weatherspoon,  L.  M.  White. 

The  Orchestra. — First  Violin :  H.  McN.  Poteat  and 
Moseley  Oliver.  Second  Violin :  L.  H.  Kitchin.  First 
Cornet :  P.  L.  Clodfelter.  Second'  Cornet :  W.  L.  Curtis. 
French  Horn  :  P.  C.  Stringfield.  Flute :  W.  Lennon.  Clari- 
net: H.  Pope.  Trombone:  L.  C.  Hardy.  Bass:  J.  E. 
Ray,  Jr.  Drum :  C.  B.  McBrayer.  Piano :  Professor  D. 
Eatman. 
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The  enrollment  of  students  was  more  prompt  and  full  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  than  ever  before.  The  regis- 
tration stood  for  the  first  day  215,  as  against  165  the  pre- 
vious year  (1905),  and  164  in  1904.  The  total  registration 
is,  so  far,  340. 

For  several  years  past  the  student  body  have  resolved 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  law  and  order  league  to  foster  and 
preserve  the  spirit  of  honor  in  the  College  and  to  assist  in 
the  suppression  of  all  forms  of  disorder.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  session  they  select  in  mass  meeting  seven  of  their 
number,  designated  the  Honor  Committee,  to  represent 
them  in  practical  ways  in  securing  these  worthy  ends.  The 
committee  reports  its  finding  to  a  special  Faculty  committee, 
which  in  turn  reports  with  recommendations  to  the  Faculty 
for  final  action.  The  Honor  Committee  for  the  present  ses- 
sion is  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen :  J.  B.  Weath- 
erspoon,  Chairman;  H.  A.  Jones,  S.  F.  Wilson,  J.  N.  Hayes, 
Jesse  Gardner,  F.  C.  Collins,  and  V.  F.  Couch. 

The  spring  term  of  the  present  session  will  open  January 
1,  1907.  Entering  students  will  bear  in  mind  that  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  college  classes  apply  to  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  term  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 
These  requirements  will  be  forwarded  to  any  prospective 
student  desiring  to  see  them. 

All  students  will  register  in  the  Bursar's  office  for  the 
spring  term.  The  total  of  the  cash  fees  necessary  to  this 
registration  is  $13 — matriculation,  medical  attendance,  and 
gymnasium  fees.  The  tuition  fee  of  $25  for  the  term  is  due 
at  the  same  time.  A  student  who  asks  to  be  registered  after 
the  first  day  of  January  will  be  charged  an  extra  matricula- 
tion fee.  The  Bursar's  receipt  for  the  matriculation  fees 
must  be  presented  as  a  condition  of  enrollment  in  any  of  the 
classes  for  the  spring  term. 
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Only  entering  students  need  register  in  the  office  of  the 
President  for  the  spring  term.  They  must  present  the  Bur- 
sar's receipt. 

The  Trustees  have  provided  thirty-five  scholarships  (pay- 
ing tuition — $50)  open  to  certain  academies  and  graded 
schools  in  North  Carolina.  Appointment  to  one  of  these 
scholarships  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions :  The 
appointee  must  be  a  male  student  of  the  white  race,  of  good 
moral  character,  who  has  made  the  highest  grade  on  com- 
petitive examination  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  school  entitled  to 
the  scholarship.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year  only,  but 
the  scholar  so  appointed  is  eligible  to  re-appointment,  pro- 
vided, (1)  his  deportment  is  blameless,  and  (2)  he  has 
made  a  passing  grade  on  each  study  taken  the  previous  year, 
making,  in  the  case  of  re-appointment  for  a  second  year,  a 
minimum  average  of  85  on  all  studies  taken  the  first  year, 
and,  for  a  third  year,  a  minimum  average  of  90  on  the  second 
year's  work.  The  scholarship  is  not  available  to  the  same 
student  beyond  three  years.  In  case  the  scholar  fails  of  re- 
appointment for  a  subsequent  year,  the  school  may  make  a 
new  appointment  on  the  conditions   given   above. 


Daily  Schedule. 
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The  Endowment  Movement. 


BY   PROFESSOR  J.    B.  CARLYLE,  OF  THE  CHAIR  OF  LATIN. 


Three  things  should  be  emphasized  in  the  thinking  of  all 
readers  of  the  Wake;  Forest  Bulletin. 

i.   The  College  needs  more  money. 

Its  present  income  is  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  its  present 
needs.  If  it  is  to  maintain  its  present  proud  place  in  the  edu- 
cational life  of  our  Commonwealth,  this  income  must  be  in- 
creased. But  it  must  do  more  than  this.  It  must  go  for- 
ward. Its  constantly  growing  patronage  and  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  our  time  demand  that  it  go  forward.  Elon 
College,  with  a  constituency  small  in  numbers  compared 
with  the  mighty  host  of  Wake  Forest's  friends,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  handsome  plant  furnishing  electric  lights,  heat,  and 
water.  Elon  College  is  sixteen  years  old.  Wake  Forest 
more  than  seventy  years  old,  with  thousands  of  loyal  alumni 
scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  united  constitu- 
ency numbering  more  than  two  hundred  thousand,  has 
neither  light  system  nor  heat  system,  and  its  water  system  is 
quite  inadequate.  It  cannot  wait  longer  for  these  conven- 
iences so  essential  to  the  life  and  work  of  a  modern  college. 
Furthermore,  several  of  the  departments  need  better  equip- 
ment. The  Library  needs  to  be  enlarged.  The  schools  of 
Political  Science,  English,  and  Biology  need  to  be  divided 
each  into  two  schools.  All  this  and  more  must  be  done,  if 
Wake  Forest  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  its  founders.  Hence  the  need  of  more 
endowment. 

2.  The  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  have  this  needed  money. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  friends  of  Wake  Forest — a  term 

which  includes  all  the  Baptists  in  the  State — were  probably 
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unable  to  equip  their  College  properly  to  reach  its  mission. 
But  this  is  no  longer  true.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  financial 
affairs  of  our  people  will  convince  any  one  that  they  can  do 
whatever  they  determine  to  do.  Under  the  blessings  of  a 
bountiful  Providence  the  great  majority  of  them  are  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  many  of  them  are  growing  rich. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  savings  put  into  permanent  in- 
vestments by  the  sons  of  Wake  Forest,  not  to  speak  of  its 
other  friends,  would  in  five  years  add  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  its  endowment. 

3.  //  is  the  duty  of  the  Baptists  of  the  State  to  give  Wake 
Forest  this  money. 

This  is  true  because  the  work  of  the  College  is  fundamen- 
tal. In  it  all  other  denominational  interests  center.  The  su- 
preme need  of  Foreign  Missions  is  men.  Wake  Forest  trains 
them.  The  demand  of  Home  Missions  is  for  men  to  lead  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  cities  of  our  country.  Wake  Forest 
trains  men  for  these  positions  of  leadership.  The  Orphan- 
age calls  for  earnest  preachers  and  consecrated  laymen  to  lay 
the  claims  of  the  helpless  orphan  on  the  hearts  of  the  people 
and  to  contribute  of  their  means.  Wake  Forest  fosters  the 
Orphanage  spirit.  And  so  with  all  the  interests  that  can 
inspire  denominational  love  or  appeal  to  denominational  loy- 
alty. Wake  Forest  stands  as  one  of  the  sources  of  their 
power,  and  money  given  to  its  endowment  will  bear  a  rich 
fruitage  in  the  enrichment  and  enlargement  of  all  our  denom- 
inational activities. 

Wake  Forest  is  now  calling  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  additional  endowment.  The  Baptists  of 
the  State  are  asked  to  contribute  three-fourths  of  this 
amount.  They  have  the  money  and  they  ought  to  give  it. 
Subscriptions  can  be  paid  in  cash  or  at  the  convenience  of  the 
giver  before  the  close  of  the  year  1910.  The  College  calls 
upon  them  with  confidence  to  rise  to  this  supreme  test  of  their 
love  and  loyalty. 
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The  Present  Status  of  the  Classics. 


BY  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR   G.   W.   PASCHAL,   PH.D. 


The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  important 
epoch  in  many  fields  of  human  endeavor,  especially  in  collegi- 
ate education.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  for  a  degree  was  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Each  was  pursued  for  the  entire  college  course,  usu- 
ally with  five  recitations  a  week.  Manifestly,  there  was  very 
little  room  for  other  things.  Mathematics  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy were  on  practically  the  same  footing  as  now,  but  Eng- 
lish, Political  Economy,  History,  and  Government  did  not  get 
much  recognition,  while  a  text-book  course  in  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy,  and  Chemistry  was  thought  to  be  ample 
for  a  man  of  liberal  culture.  Biology  and  Geology  were 
unknown,  and  a  laboratory  unheard  of.  College  culture  was 
distinctively  classical. 

As  we  see  it  now  a  change  was  desirable,  and  was  destined 
to  come.  The  new  scientific  spirit  brought  into  being  by  the 
discovery  of  the  protoplasm  theory  of  life  and  the  kindred 
evolution  theory,  wonderfully  quickened  human  thought.  It 
was  like  an  intoxication.  The  highest  minds  were  turning 
to  the  study  of  one  or  another  branch  of  the  biological 
sciences.  Among  these  in  England  were  Huxley  and  Spen- 
cer ;  in  our  own  country  Joseph  Le  Conte  and  Agassiz.  Nat- 
urally there  was  a  demand  for  place  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum. Room  must  be  made  even  if  the  classics  had  to  make 
way.  Enthusiastic  fellows,  these  students  of  the  new 
sciences !  Drunk  with  the  new  wine,  they  were  like  Mr. 
Guppy's  mother  in  Bleak  House,  impatiently  demanding  that 
Latin  and  Greek  should  get  out.  Even  the  gravest  of  them 
made  some  comparisons  which  were  not  at  all  favorable  to 
the  classics.     Hear  Huxlev : 
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"For  I  hold  very  strongly  by  two  convictions. — The 
first  is,  that  neither  the  discipline  nor  the  subject-matter 
of  classical  education  is  of  such  direct  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  physical  science  as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
valuable  time  upon  either ;  and  the  second  is,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  real  culture,  an  exclusively  scien- 
tific education  is  at  least  as  effectual  as  an  exclusively 
literary  education."  (Science  and  Culture.) 
Spencer  in  an  essay  (What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth) 
in  which  much  is  conceded  to  the  classics,  concludes : 

"Whether  for  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  training, 
the  study  of  surrounding  phenomena  is  immensely  su- 
perior to  the  study  of  grammars  and  lexicons." 
*  With  these  utterances  as  their  slogan  there  came  a  great 
army  of  iconoclasts  dealing  sledge-hammer  blows  right  and 
left  at  the  "idola  anti quorum."  This  was  in  the  days  of 
fresh  enthusiasm.  The  issue  has  been  that  because  of  their 
proved  value  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  have  a 
place  on  every  college  curriculum.  The  same  is  true  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  of  History,  Economics,  etc.  To  receive  all 
these  new  claimants  the  classics  have  undoubtedly  had  to 
make  room.  They  no  longer  occupy  hall,  front  parlor,  and 
drawing-room,  and  send  the  rest  to  the  garret.  Greek  is 
not  now  ordinarily  required  for  a  degree,  and  Latin  occupies 
relatively  a  much  less  important  place  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Hut  have  Latin  and  Greek  really  suffered?  In  some  re- 
spects they  have.  The  loud  and  continuous  outcry  against 
"the  dead  languages"  has  had  its  effect.  People  generally 
have  come  to  believe  that  time  put  on  "grammars  and  lexi- 
cons"— to  use  Mr.  Spencer's  phrase — is  wasted.  This  causes 
many  college  students  to  do  their  work  in  a  listless  way. 
The  mastery  of  Latin  and  Greek  undoubtedly  requires  time 
and,  what  is  more,  regular,  systematic  work.  Progress  is  slow 
and  not  palpable.  There  is  no  laboratory  for  these  subjects, 
no  apparatus  to  toy  with ;  a  lecture  will  not  give  the  ability 
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to  write  an  exercise;  Aeschylus  cannot  be  waded  through, 
five  hundred  pages  in  a  night;  the  knowledge  gained  by  the 
classical  student  is  not  easily  paraded ;  there  is  in  it  no  form 
of  knowledge  without  the  power  thereof.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  the  average  student  of  Caesar  and  Xenophon  very  much 
like  what  Lawrence  Sterne  called  "Seven  more  year  of  tip- 
toeing at  Latin  and  Greek."  In  all  these  things  the  classics 
suffer  at  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  has  been  gained  than  has  been 
lost.  Though  the  large  company  of  other  subjects  have  had 
to  be  housed,  the  classics  do  not  live  in  straitened  quarters. 
The  college  is  now  a  mansion  where  all  have  ample  apart- 
ments. The  tribe  is  decreasing  of  those  with  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Erasmus,  "it  is  heresy  to  write  good  Latin  and  to  read 
Greek."  Experience  has  shown  that  Huxley  is  wrong  and 
that  a  student  of  the  physical  sciences  does  need  classical 
education.  Last  year  an  eminent  biologist  of  one  of  our 
great  universities  published  the  statement  that  his  best  stu- 
dents were  those  who  took  Greek ;  many  an  able  scientist  has 
been  hampered  by  his  lack  of  classical  culture.  Hardly  any 
now  can  be  found  to  deny  its  indefeasibility  in  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  matter  of  teaching,  the  classics  have  gained  much 
from  the  scientific  spirit.  The  teacher  knows  his  subject 
better,  he  has  reduced  his  grammar  to  an  exact  science ;  he 
has  explored  new  fields  that  are  tributary  to  classical  litera- 
ture; he  does  not  regard  his  subject  as  dead,  but  as  having 
a  very  vital  relation  to  present  day  problems ;  he  is  able  to 
teach  more  in  less  time,  so  that  he  now  covers  about  as  much 
ground  in  college  as  under  the  old  curriculum.     . 

As  I  have  said,  Greek  is  now  elective.  So  is  Latin  in 
some  of  our  greater  institutions,  e.  g.,  Harvard.  But  it  is 
elective  only  because  as  much  Latin  is  required  for  entrance 
as  is  usually  required  for  a  degree.  In  North  Carolina  we 
cannot  depend  upon   the  high-school  to  do  so  much.     At 
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Wake  Forest  we  had  last  year  215  students  in  Latin  and  67 
in  Greek.  Greek  is  standing  wholly  on  its  merits.  It  has 
always  attracted  some  of  our  ablest  students,  and  we  now 
have  two  graduates  pursuing  studies  in  this  subject,  one  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  one  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  Latin  stands  on  its  merits.  Though 
not  elective  by  the  student,  it  is  now  universally  recognized 
that  a  certain  amount  of  Latin  is  absolutely  necessary.  So 
scientists  join  with  their  colleagues  in  demanding  that  it 
shall  be  retained.  For  even  the  scientist  has  come  to  see 
that  the  facts  of  language  are  natural,  scientific  facts;  that 
thoughts  and  ideas  as  expressed  in  language  are  the  highest 
class  of  natural  phenomena,  because  they  are  intellectual 
phenomena.  Hence  the  study  of  the  classics  is  founded  on  a 
more  stable  basis,  because  it  is  based  on  "a  reasonable  per- 
ception of  its  proper  place  amongst  the  studies  which  belong 
to  a  liberal  education." 
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The  Right  Educatior)  for  the  New  South;. 


BY  PRESIDENT  W.   L.   POTEAT. 


The  present  situation  of  higher  education  in  the  South  is 
extremely  interesting,  not  to  say  critical.  The  immediate 
and  proper  constituency  of  the  Southern  college  possesses  a 
precious  inheritance  of  ideals  and  of  blood,  so  that  its  output 
for  the  higher  ministries  of  life  may  be  of  the  best.  The 
appeal  which  the  Southern  college  makes  to  wealth  was  never 
so  convincing  and  imperious  as  it  is  now.  The  demand  for 
its  service  grows  more  insistent  as  the  sphere  of  its  service 
widens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  purpose  and  aim  of  the 
higher  education  is  threatened  by  forces  and  in  a  way  which 
constitute  a  crisis. 

One  meets  on  the  threshold  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  a 
New  South.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  such  an  inquiry  would 
have  received  a  prompt  and  indignant  "No,  there  is  no  New 
South  and  there  cannot  be."  To  us  the  South  was  so  fair 
we  could  not  fancy  her  changed.  We  loved  her  with  such  ari 
ardor  of  affection  that  any  sort  of  transformation  appeared 
to  us  in  the  light  of  a  compromise  of  her  beauty.  We  were 
unwilling  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  that  horrid  epithet  new. 
But  are  there  not  visible  in  the  complexion  and  texture  of 
Southern  society  to-day  some  things  which  warrant  the  use 
of  the  term?  At  least  two  features  of  Southern  society  at 
the  present  time  seem  to  justify  the  admission  that  there  is  a 
New  South.     These  may  be  presented  briefly. 

First,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  older  civilization,  our 
society  is  at  present  democratic  in  its  constitution.  Before 
the  War  between  the  States  Southern  society  was  organized 
on  the  class  system.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  slave- 
holding  class  and  the  professional  class;  on  the  other,  the 
non-slaveholding  class,   constituting  what  was  called  more 
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or  less  contemptuously,  the  masses.  Provision  for  education 
in  both  the  lower  and  higher  grades  was  made  with  the  slave- 
holding  and  professional  classes  in  mind.  In  this  provision 
the  masses  were  not  contemplated,  or  at  most  remotely.  Some 
of  them  shared  in  the  opportunity,  but  they  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  what  was  provided  for  others.  The  public  school 
system  of  that  day  was  so  much  under  the  ban  as  hardly  to 
have  attained  to  respectability.  Much  of  the  illiteracy  which 
is  our  burden  now  is  directly  traceable  to  this  old  feeling  that 
the  masses  had  no  rights  in  the  matter  of  education.  To- 
day, however,  the  organization  of  society  is  fundamentally 
different.  The  downmost  man  has  been  awakened  to  self 
consciousness,  and  is  coming  to  his  own.  Every  man  is  re- 
cognized as  possessing  inherent  worth  irrespective  of  birth  or 
circumstances.  The  privilege  of  education  is  one  of  the 
demands  which  he  is  making  and  which  the  rest  concede. 
The  public  school  system,  every  graded-school  building,  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  society  has  been  democratized. 
When  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  cultured  and  uncultured, 
white  and  black,  not  only  admit  the  right  of  all  men  to  edu- 
cation, but  also  unite  in  practical  wa)^s  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities of  education  for  all  men,  surely  democracy  has  been 
achieved. 

A  second  feature  in  the  general  aspect  of  Southern  society 
is  a  new  kind  of  prosperity,  new  and  more  widely  diffused. 
Of  couse,  there  was  a  type  of  prosperity  in  this  region  in  the 
earlier  period.  It  was  restricted  in  its  diffusion  as  well  as 
peculiar  in  kind.  Wealth  took  the  form  mainly  of  landed 
estates  and  of  negroes,  and  transactions  in  the  business  world 
were  largely  in  these  two  kinds  of  property.  Investments, 
as  a  rule,  were  made  in  the  purchase  of  more  land  for  the 
slaves  to  till,  or  of  more  slaves  to  till  the  land  already  pur- 
chased. Now,  however,  prosperity  is  more  general  and  the 
forms  of  wealth  greatly  more  varied.     Such  aggregations  of 
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capital  as  that  on  the  Tennessee  river  at  Chattanooga  or  the 
Yadkin  river  in  North  Carolina  for  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  power  were  practically  unknown  in  the  old 
South,  and  hardly  possible. 

The  prosperity  of  which  one  thinks  first  in  the  New  South 
is  that  which  is  associated  with  the  new  industrialism.  Manu- 
facturing has  increased  in  volume  and  in  variety  at  such  an 
enormous  rate  as  to  have  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
financial  world.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  this  industrial  devel- 
opment is  but  just  begun,  and  the  wealth  which  it  has  poured 
into  the  lap  of  the  South  is  only  the  earnest  of  a  far  richer 
harvest  to  follow  in  the  near  future. 

But  the  agricultural  development  of  our  section  is  almost 
as  marked  as  its  industrial  development.  The  South  is  an 
agricultural  region,  decreed  by  Providence  to  be  and  remain 
an  agricultural  region,  when  its  physical  features  were  estab- 
lished in  long  past  geological  ages.  Its  long  growing  season, 
its  mild  climate,  and  its  fat  soil  constitute  it  the  store  house 
for  the  country,  and  in  large  measure  also  for  the  world. 
Recent  improvements  in  agricultural  methods  and  in  the 
variety  of  agricultural  products  have  greatly  increased  our 
wealth,  adding,  it  is  said,  in  the  last  two  years  50  per  cent  to 
the  value  of  our  lands.  It  is  probably  true  that  they  have 
only  just  begun  to  yield  what  is  possible  to  them. 

What,  now,  is  the  relation  which  these  two  fundamental 
aspects  of  organized  life  in  the  South  bear  to  the  higher 
education?  It  may  be  replied  that  a  common  peril  waits 
upon  democracy  and  prosperity,  namely,  the  enslavement  of 
soul  to  things,  the  depersonalizing  of  man.  Democracy  is 
the  crown  of  individualism,  but  no  sooner  does  the  individual 
achieve  his  demand  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  social 
struggle,  no  sooner  is  democracy  won,  than  it  lapses  into 
mediocrity,  where  individuals  lose  that  which  had  served  to 
distinguish  them,  and  the  man  becomes  a  grain  of  sand  in  a 
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heap  of  sand.  His  personality  is  lost  in  the  mass.  Pros- 
perity, on  its  part,  leans  to  luxury,  and  luxury  means  the 
materialization  of  life.  So  that  the  very  excellencies  of  the 
new  order  constitute  a  menace.  The  very  nobility  of  man, 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  soul  are  threatened.  All  the 
higher  interests  of  our  humanity  are  in  peril  of  the  disastrous 
extension  of  the  reign  of  the  great  gods  Demos  and  Mam- 
mon. 

To  show  that  this  is  no  meaningless  croak  of  a  timid  pes- 
simism, it  may  be  remarked  that  evidences  of  the  tendency 
indicated  are  manifest  on  every  hand.  The  State  is  clearly 
subordinated  to  business,  and  the  national  ideal  appears  to  be, 
more  markets  for  our  rapidly  increasing  surplus,  more  mar- 
kets in  other  lands — by  diplomatic  measures,  if  these  will 
suffice,  but  more  markets.  The  individual  ideal  appears  to 
be  more  money  wherewith  to  buy  more  pleasures,  to  satisfy 
the  new  wants  of  our  fast  new  life.  Already  we  are  estima- 
ting men  in  terms  of  money,  and  measures  by  their  bearing 
upon  the  individual  or  the  national  bank  account.  And  the 
opportunities  of  the  business  career  are  so  numerous  and  in- 
viting and  its  rewards  so  quick  and  large,  that  our  young 
men  are  hardly  out  of  the  high  school  when  they  begin  to 
turn  into  the  avenues  of  trade  and  manufacture.  The  call  of 
the  higher  culture  grows  faint  in  their  ears,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  peril  of  losing  themselves  in  their  business.  Here 
'emerges  the  critical  situation  of  the  higher  education.  The 
new  democracy  ought  to  send  forth  into  the  college  a  larger 
student  body  than  its  restricted  class  constituency  could  have 
supplied.  The  new  prosperity  ought  to  equip,  enrich,  and 
beautify  the  college  with  its  wealth.  But  the  success  and 
comfort  of  the  times  distributed  through  all  grades  of  so- 
ciety tend  to  discredit  the  claims  of  the  life  of  culture  and  the 
bearing  of  college  training  upon  efficiency  in  the  actual  life 
of  men,  and  unless  this  tendency  be  checked  the  college  will 
find  itself  severely  restricted  in  its  influence,  if  not  ultimately 
without  a  mission  and  without  a  constituency. 
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The  salvation  of  the  New  South  against  this  peril  lies  in 
the  right  education.  The  right  education  will  recognize  two 
fundamental  principles : 

1.  The  inherent  worth  of  man,  irrespective  of  antecedents, 
or  surroundings,  or  calling.  We  are  at  last  learning  the 
Christian  definition  of  man.  When  Jesus  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  He  conferred  upon  every 
human  being  an  essential  dignity  and  worth  by  investing  him 
with  an  eternal  destiny.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  manhood  in 
every  man  that  is  of  value.  The  man  is  superior  to  his  cir- 
cumstances. The  man  is  more  than  his  calling.  The  educa- 
tion which  he  requires  in  a  democracy  is  clearly  that  which 
is  suited  to  him  in  view  of  his  inherent  worth  as  man.  Edu- 
cate the  man  first,  the  farmer  afterward;  the  man  first,  the 
banker  afterward;  for  a  democracy  knows  him  not  as  a 
farmer  or  a  banker,  but  as  a  man. 

Moreover,  a  man's  duties  and  responsibilities  overflow  the 
boundaries  of  his  calling.  For  example,  the  farmer  is  a  man 
with  a  man's  responsibilities  and  work  in  the  world,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  farmer's  work  and  responsibilities.  He  is  a  father 
of  a  family  with  domestic  obligations.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
the  community  with  civic  responsibilities.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  under  bonds  to  the  call  of  Christ. 
And  it  so  turns  out  that  these  extra-professional  allegiances 
are  in  that  precise  section  of  our  nature  which  distinguishes 
it.     No  education  can  be  adequate  which  ignores  them. 

2.  The  right  education  for  the  New  South  will  recognize, 
secondly,  this  fundamental  demand,  namely,  that  it  shall  pre- 
pare for  life.  There  is  truth  in  the  demand  that  education  be 
practical,  that  is  to  say,  adjusted  to  actual  life  conditions.  It 
has  hitherto  too  often  been  remote  from  life,  and  the  ridicule 
which  men  of  affairs  have  heaped  upon  higher  education 
has  not  infrequently  been  justified  by  the  seclusion  and  the 
superior  airs  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  it.     There  has 
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been  not  a  little  talk  about  communion  with  the  far  past, 
about  the  vulgar,  roaring,  rushing,  materialistic  present, 
about  the  sweet  serenity  of  academic  shades,  and  the  refined 
delights  of  the  life  of  culture.  Who  wonders  that  the  prac- 
tical man  sneers  at  the  inefficiency  and  helplessness  of  the 
products  of  culture  in  such  an  atmosphere.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  "culterine."  So 
much  may  be  admitted. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  practical  man  has 
gone  astray  in  the  definition  which  he  has  given  of  practical 
education.  He  insists  that  all  the  education  one  needs  is 
that  which  fits  him  for  his  calling,  and  inasmuch  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  callings  lie  in  the  sphere  of  industry,  a  prac- 
tical education  is  in  his  mouth  synonymous  with  industrial 
education.  An  eminent  gentleman  wrote  a  few  months  ago 
in  a  leading  journal  the  following  sentences :  "This  State 
contains  about  20  colleges  for  literary  culture  and  only  one 
for  industrial.  It  would  be  better  for  us  if  the  ratio  were 
reversed.  The  basis  of  all  education  should  be  industrial." 
The  writer  of  these  words  would  in  all  probability  repudiate 
the  inference  which  they  nevertheless  legitimately  suggest. 
They  presuppose  that  man  is  first  and  last  a  bundle  of  physi- 
cal needs  and  wants,  and  that  he  has  no  other  needs  or  wants ; 
that  when  he  is  fitted  to  supply  these  he  is  fitted  for  life.  In 
short,  man  is  a  stomach  with  certain  accessory  appurten- 
ances. Of  course,  such  a  view  reduces  human  nature  to  the 
animal  level,  disregards  that  which  makes  us  men. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
one  may  define  education  to  be  the  process  by  which  the  indi- 
idual  human  being  is  brought  up  into  sympathetic  relation 
with  the  total  achievement  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  total  human  achievement  may  be  thought  of  as  (a)  in- 
dustrial, (b)  scientific,  (c)  literary,  (d)  aesthetic,  and  (e) 
religious.  The  industrial  achievement  is  mentioned  first 
because    it    is    primary,    foundational.     The    physical    shoe 
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pinches  first  and  pinches  hardest,  and  until  the  demands  of 
the  physical  nature  are  met  no  other  demands  need  be  raised. 
Unless  a  man  can  be  brought  up  to  the  point  of  making  a  liv- 
ing, no  inquiry  need  be  made  about  what  sort  of  a  life  he  will 
lead.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  preparation  to  earn  a 
livelihood  is  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  only  the  indispen- 
sable means  to  a  higher  end,  that  is,  the  living  of  a  lifev 
Manifestly,  an  education  which  stops  short  with  this  realm  of 
business,  instead  of  being  the  proper  and  complete  education, 
goes,  in  reality,  only  one-fifth  of  the  way  to  education.  Be- 
yond it  there  is  the  world  of  scientific  achievement,  which 
makes  man  at  home  in  the  world  of  nature ;  the  world  of  let- 
ters, the  treasures  of  genius  gathered  whenever  and  wherever 
the  human  heart  has  loved  and  aspired  or  the  human  mind 
bowed  itself  to  the  noble  task  of  thinking  God's  thoughts. 
There  is  the  world  of  beauty,  whether  spread  out  in  mani- 
fold forms  in  the  physical  universe  or  enshrined  in  glowing 
canvasses  or  living  marble  or  glorious  building.  Surely  the 
man  who  is  not  prepared  at  least  to  respond  sympathetically 
to  what  his  race  has  done  in  these  sections  of  its  activity 
cannot  be  described  as  an  educated  man.  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  last  section  which  crowns  and  justifies  all  the  rest? 
Education  which  is  non-religious  is  clearly  partial  education, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it.  If  a  man  is  not  fitted  by  his 
education  to  enter  into  this  highest  realm  of  human  activity,  J 
in  which  the  human  achievement  reaches  its  acme,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  he  is  educated  at  all.  The  edu- 
cated man  will  at  least  respond  to  all  the  work  of  his  race. 
So  that  if  there  stirs  a  thrill  of  melody  in  sunny  Italy,  if  a 
spot  of  splendor  falls  off  some  Frenchman's  brush,  if  pa- 
tience and  skill  achieves  a  triumph  in  a  German  laboratory, 
if  ever  the  wing  of  imagination  mounts  up  in  the  home  of 
Shakespeare,  if  there  is  a  throb  of  industry  in  our  great 
Western  world  or  a  cry  of  the  primitive  human  heart  in  still 
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pagan  lands,  or  anywhere  a  "soul's  passion  to  lie  breast  to 
breast  with  God," — the  educated  mind  and  heart  will  leap  up 
to  meet  it.  The  right  education  produces  the  attitude  of  a 
universal  sympathy  and  fellowship.  It  provides  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  the  extension  of  the  higher  forms  of  wealth 
won  in  the  long  history  of  human  endeavor.  It  introduces 
the  new-comer  into  the  active  membership  of  the  race  to  lead 
its  life  and  to  carry  forward  its  work.  This  is  the  sphere  of 
the  college.     This  is  the  true  practical  education. 
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The  whole  college  community  sympathized  deeply  with 
Professor  Darius  Eatman  in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died 
suddenly  in  Oxford,  January  21.  Professor  Eatman  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  New  York  City.  Besides  his  de- 
partment of  Education  he  is  teaching  the  present  term  one  of 
the  sections  of  Latin  1  on  account  of  Professor  Carlyle's 
temporary  absence. 

In  addition  to  his  usual  work  in  the  school  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, Dr.  Chas.  E.  Taylor  is  conducting  this  term  the 
work  in  Latin  3  and  Latin  4.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  College  in  1884,  Dr.  Taylor  was  pro- 
fessor of  Latin. 

Instructors  Elliott  B.  Earnshaw  and  Hubert  McN.  Poteat 
spent  the  Christmas  holidays  in  New  York  City. 

President  W.  L.  Poteat  attended  the  following  Associa- 
tions the  past  summer  and  fall :  Flat  River,  Pilot  Mountain, 
Piedmont,  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus,  King's  Mountain, 
Neuse,  South  River,  South  Fork,  Pee  Dee,  Wilmington,  Tar 
River,  and  West  Chowan.  Of  his  special  addresses  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned :  "Jesus  the  Model  Teacher,"  Ral- 
eigh Baptist  Tabernacle  Sunday-school,  September  30 ;  "The 
Duties  of  Parents  to  their  Children,"  Tryon  Street  Baptist 
Sunday-school  Chautauqua,  Charlotte,  November  18;  "Sab- 
bath Observance  and  National  Prosperity,"  State  Sabbath 
Convention,  Greensboro,  January  16.  He  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Dante  and  His  World"  before  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh, 
October. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Wake  Forest  Board  of  Trustees, 
Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle,  of  the  chair  of  Latin,  gave  up  for  a 
time,  beginning  January  1st,  the  teaching  of  classes  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  adding  $150,000  to 
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the  present  endowment  of  the  College.  Among  the  numer- 
ous addresses  and  lectures  which  Professor  Carlyle  is  making 
in  many  parts  of  North  Carolina,  may  be  mentioned  the  lec- 
ture which  he  gave  before  the  students  and  faculty  of  Elon 
College  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Robert  E.  Lee's  birthday. 

Professor  Lewis  M.  Gaines,  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  returned  to  his  work  January  19th,  after  a  pro- 
longed absence  due  to  an  attack  of  fever.  The  superinten- 
dent of  the  College  Infirmary  was  among  the  first  of  its  in- 
mates. He  made  a  good  recovery,  but  on  reaching  Atlanta, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  his  convalescence,  he  suffered  a 
relapse  which  postponed  to  the  date  mentioned  the  resump- 
tion of  his  work. 

One  of  the  lectures  in  this  session's  College  series  was 
given  November  6,  by  Professor  Needham  Y.  Gulley.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  was  the  "History  of  the  Law  of  Mar- 
riage." On  the  9th  of  November  Professor  Gulley  lectured 
in  Scotland  Neck  on  "Bible  Study." 

The  presidential  address  of  Professor  J.  F.  Lanneau,  of 
the  chair  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  delivered 
before  the  last  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  was  published  in  the  137th  number  of 
Popular  Astronomy.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  "The 
Source  of  the  Sun's  Heat."  A  large  part  of  it  is  reprinted 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Southern  California  Academy  of 
Science  for  December,   1906. 

Dr.  George  W.  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages,  has  accepted  the  appointment  to  teach  two 
courses  in  the  Greek  department  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago during  the  coming  summer  quarter.  The  engagement 
does  not  affect  his  work  in  Wake  Forest  College. 
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The  fall  tour  of  the  Wake  Forest  College  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra  was  as  follows :  Henderson,  Nov.  20 ;  Warren- 
ton,  Nov.  21 ;  Scotland  Neck,  Nov.  22 ;  Rocky  Mount,  Nov. 
23;  and  Dunn,  Nov.  24.  The  trip  was  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful. The  young  gentlemen  invariably  make  a  favorable 
impression  for  the  College. 


Rev.  Jasper  C.  Massee,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church,  Raleigh,  began  a  special  meeting  January  14.  He 
preached  twice  a  day,  at  noon  and  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  meeting  closed  after  the  evening  service  January  23.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  meetings  which  have  been  held 
in  recent  years. 


The  movement  to  add  $150,000  to  the  present  endowment 
was  most  hopefully  launched  in  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion at  Greensboro,  Friday  evening,  December  7.  After  ad- 
dresses by  President  Poteat,  Dr.  A.  B.  Dunaway,  Rev.  L- 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  subscriptions  were  taken 
amounting  to  $32,000.  Mr.  Bailey  conducted  the  collection. 
The  Convention  was  generous  in  giving  the  whole  evening 
session  to  the  College,  and  enthusiasm  was  high.  It  was  a 
notable  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Convention  and  the 
College. 


On  November  28,  the  Wake  Forest  basket-ball  team  de- 
feated the  Trinity  College  team  at  Durham  by  a  score  of 
eight  to  six.  The  following  students  composed  the  Wake 
Forest  team:  Kyle  Elliott.  J.  B.  Turner,  T.  H.  Beverley, 
P.  W.  Gay,  and  W.  D.  Little. 


On  November  28-29,  the  Wake  Forest  tennis  team  de- 
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feated  the  Raleigh  team  in  nine  straight  sets.  Wake  Forest 
was  represented  by  Messrs.  Hubert  M.  Poteat  and  Elliott  B. 
Earnshaw. 


In  the  series  of  College  lectures  the  following  addresses 
were  made  during  the  fall  term :  "The  South's  Leadership 
in  the  Work  of  the  Nation  Prior  to  1861,"  by  Colonel  Robert 
Bingham,  of  the  Bingham  School,  Asheville,  N.  C,  October 
2;  "The  History  of  the  Law  of  Marriage,"  by  Professor 
Needham  Y.  Gulley,  of  the  School  of  Law,  Wake  Forest 
College,  November  6;  "The  Fine  Art  of  Thinking,"  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Mims,  of  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  December  4. 


Miss  Minnie  Gwaltney,  of  Hickory,  North  Carolina,  was 
summoned  to  Wake  Forest  to  take  charge  of  the  first  fever 
patient  admitted  to  the  College  Infirmary  in  September.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Managing  Committee  in  November,  she  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  head  nurse.  Miss  Gwaltney  is 
the  daughter  of  the  venerable  Dr.  W.  R.  Gwaltney,  known 
and  beloved  throughout  the  State.  She  was  trained  in  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  and  has  had  several 
years  of  experience  in  that  vicinity. 


Scholarships  in  Wake  Forest  College  have  been  placed  by 
the  Trustees  in  the  following  North  Carolina  schools : 

ACADEMIES. 

Orange  Grove  Academy Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Dell  School Delway. 

Atlantic  Baptist  Institute Morehead  City. 

Pee  Dee  Institute  Wadesboro. 

Sylva  Collegiate  Institute  Sylva. 

Haywood  Institute Clyde. 

Mars  Hill  College Mars  Hill. 

Robeson  Institute   Lumberton. 

Murphy  Academy    Murphy. 
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Sandy  Creek  Baptist  Institute Mt.  Vernon  Springs. 

Lenoir  Academy  and  Commercial  Institute Lenoir. 

Winterville  High  School Winterville. 

Yancey  Collegiate  Institute Burnsville. 

South  Fork  Baptist  Institute Maiden. 

Bowman  Academy   Bakersville. 

Fruitland  Institute Fruitland. 

Liberty  Associational  School Wallburg. 

Round  Hill  Academy Union  Mills. 

Bellevue  Institute Cobbs. 

Laurel  Springs  Academy Laurel  Springs. 

Wingate  School Wingate. 

Macon  County  Baptist  High  School Franklin. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy Buie's  Creek. 

Cary  High  School Cary. 

Leaksville-Spray  Institute Leaksville. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Winston.  Oxford.  Charlotte.         Kinston. 

Asheville.         Raleigh.  Goldsboro.       Wilmington. 

Greensboro.     Durham. 


January  19th,  at  the  chapel  hour,  addresses  were  made  in 
memory  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Dr.  Sikes  gave  the  leading  facts 
of  Lee's  life,  Dr.  Gorrell,  a  native  of  Lexington,  Va.,  pre- 
sented "Lee  at  Lexington,"  and  Professors  Royall,  Lanneau, 
and  Mills  gave  personal  impressions  of  Lee. 


Wake  Forest  College  recognizes  its  duty  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Its  alumni  in  increasing  numbers  are  taking 
important  positions  in  the  service  of  the  State.  A  gentle- 
man in  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C,  at  the  recent  election  voted  for 
eight  Wake  Forest  men  on  the  general  Democratic  ticket. 
The  following  gentlemen  in  public  life  may  be  mentioned : 

Judges  of  the  Superior  Court : 
G.  W.  Ward,  Elizabeth  City. 
James  L.  Webb,  Shelby. 
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Wake  Forest  shares  with  Trinity  the  honor  of  claiming 
Senator  F.  M.  Simmons  as  an  alumnus. 

Congressmen : 

Claude  Kitchin,  Scotland  Neck,  2d  District. 

William  W.  Kitchin,  Roxboro,  5th  District. 

Edwin  Yates  WTebb,  Shelby,  8th  District. 

Solicitors : 

John  H.  Kerr,  Warrenton. 

J.  F.  Spainhour,  Morganton. 

In  the  Legislature  now  in  session  are  twenty-five  Wake 
Forest  alumni : 

senate. 

R.  W.  Turner 1st  Senatorial  District. 

W.  E.  Daniel 4th  Senatorial  District. 

C.  W.  Mitchell 3d  Senatorial  District. 

J.  G.  Carter 28th  Senatorial  District. 

J.  L.  Fleming 5th  Senatorial  District. 

A.  P.  Godwin 6th  Senatorial  District. 

house. 

Donald  Macrachan   Columbus. 

C.  S.  Vann  Chowan. 

O.  M.  Mull Cleveland. 

M.  L.  Davis  Carteret. 

G.  F.  Hankins Davidson. 

T.  W.  Bickett Franklin. 

E.  J.  Justice  (chosen  Speaker  of  the  House) Guilford. 

J.  C.  Clifford Harnett. 

B.  B.  Winborne Hertford. 

J.  A.  McDaniel Lenoir. 

W.  N.  Keener  Lincoln. 

W.  C.  Dowd  (candidate  for  Speaker,  received  second 

highest  vote)    Mecklenburg. 

E.  F.  Eddins Stanley. 

C.  U.  Harris Wake, 
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G.  E.  Midyette Northampton. 

F.  W.  Hayes Yadkin. 

E.  B.  Cloud Polk. 

J.  L.  Bailey Madison. 

C.  G.  Gilreath Wilkes. 

A.  P.  Kitchin Halifax. 

T.  O.  Rodwell Warren. 


The  most  notable  victory  won  by  Wake  Forest  in  the  field 
of  intercollegiate  debate  was  that  over  Mercer  University 
the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  Macon,  Ga.  Two 
things  heightened  the  pleasure  of  Wake  Forest  in  the  vic- 
tory. In  the  first  place,  our  representatives  were  in  the 
country  of  our  friends  "the  enemy."  In  the  second  place,  it 
was  Wake  Forest's  second  consecutive  triumph  against  a 
college,  which,  up  to  the  time  it  met  Wake  Forest,  had  won 
nine  consecutive  debates.  Our  representatives  were  chosen 
by  a  committee  after  a  preliminary  debate  on  the  query  of 
the  intercollegiate  debate.  They  were  Mr.  Frederick  F. 
Brown,  of  Asheville,  and  Mr.  Walter  Herbert  Weatherspoon, 
of  Durham.  Mr.  Oscar  J.  Sikes  accompanied  the  team  as 
alternate.  Mercer  University  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Copeland  and  H.  T.  Jones.  The  query  debated  was, 
"Resolved,  That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  enforced  in 
South  America."  The  judges  of  the  debate  were  Chief  Jus- 
tice Cobb  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  Professor  John- 
son of  Emory  College,  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Fleming,  ex- 
Congressman. 

The  celebration  of  the  victory  departed  in  some  details 
from  the  customary  order.  It  was  had  at  noon  Saturday, 
Dec.  i.  The  following  addresses  were  made:  "How  it  was 
done,"  by  Oscar  J.  Sikes  and  Junius  L.  Allen ;  congratula- 
tory addresses,  by  Professors  Gulley  and  Carlyle  represent- 
ing the  Faculty,  by  O.  R.  Mangum  of  the  Senior  class,  J.  C. 
Newell  of  the  Junior  class,  E.  E.  White  of  the  Sophomore 
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class,  W.  S.  Britt  of  the  Freshman  class,  J.  P.  Bennett  of  the 
Medical  class,  A.  L.  Fletcher  of  the  Law  class,  and  by  Mr. 
William  D.  Upshaw  of  the  Mercer  University  alumni ;  re- 
sponses by  the  victors,  Mr.  F.  F.  Brown  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Weatherspoon. 


The  January  issue  of  The  Wake  Forest  Student  appeared 
as  a  Lee  Centennial  Memorial  Number.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  editors  to  present  the  principal  characteristics  of 
General  Lee  as  a  Soldier,  a  Christian  Citizen,  and  an  Edu- 
cator. This  undertaking  was  eminently  successful  in  giving 
a  number  of  sketches  of  the  great  Southern  leader,  written 
by  men  of  prominence  who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance. 

An  unprecedented  demand  for  copies  of  this  magazine  at 
once  arose.  Within  two  weeks  the  edition  was  exhausted, 
although  several  hundred  more  copies  had  been  printed  than 
the  usual  edition. 

Its  reception  by  the  public  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  received  by  the  editors : 

Governor  Glenn  writes:  "I  have  never  seen  a  finer  collec- 
tion of  short  but  just  tributes  to  the  great  Commander  of  the 
South  than  you  have  published  in  this  month's  magazine.  I 
will  keep  it  as  a  hand-book  from  which  I  can  draw  the  most 
useful  and  accurate  information  about  the  life  of  Robert  E. 
Lee." 

General  W.  R.  Cox :  "The  idea  of  making  your  January 
number  of  The  Wake  Forest  Student  a  Lee  Memorial  Num- 
ber was  a  very  happy  thought  and  puts  your  College  in  the 
forefront  of  Southern  institutions  of  learning." 

General  Stephen  D.  Lee:  "I  congratulate  you  on  the  ele- 
gant 'get  up'  of  the  volume.  It  is  in  admirable  shape,  and 
remarkable  good  taste,  and  will  do  much  to  perpetuate  the 
great  honor  to  our  beloved  Robert  E.  Lee." 
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Mr.  Josephus  Daniels:  "I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  magnificent  Centennial  Memorial  Number  of  the  Stu- 
dent.    Nothing  better  has  been  done  in  North  Carolina." 

Editor  J.  W.  Bailey  in  Biblical  Recorder:  "It  is  slight 
praise  to  say  that  it  surpasses  the  recent  Lee  Number  of  the 
Outlook.  The  editors  have  succeeded  in  gathering  from 
worthy  writers  the  most  comprehensive  presentation  of  the 
great  General  to  be  found  anywhere." 

Editor  Archibald  Johnson  in  Charity  and  Children :  "This 
issue  of  the  Student  is  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  the 
library  of  every  Southern  home." 


The  following  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Baptist  State  Conevntion  in  Greensboro  on 
Friday  night,  December  7th : 

"In  the  name  of  Him  whom  we  serve  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  education,  the  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College 
beg  to  present  to  the  Convention  the  following  report : 

"The  Faculty. — The  teaching  force  of  the  College  now  ag- 
gregates 28  men.  They  are  distributed  in  four  ranks,  as  fol- 
lows :  Professors,  sixteen ;  Associate  Professors,  two ;  In- 
structors, six  ;  Assistants,  four.  Of  these  the  following  have 
been  appointed  since  the  Convention  of  1905 :  Mr.  Edgar 
Walter  Timberlake,  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Law ;  Mr.  Judson  Dunbar  Ives,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Biology ; 
Mr.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin;  Mr. 
William  LeRoy  Vaughan,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English;  Mr. 
Elliott  Brantley  Earnshaw,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics; 
Mr.  Rufus  Ford,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  Mr. 
Thomas  Belton  Caldwell,  Assistant  in  Chemistry ;  Mr.  Gor- 
don Roby  Edwards,  B.A.,  Assistant  in  Political  Science ;  Mr. 
William  Eugene  Speas,  Assistant  in  Physics  ;  Mr.  James  Ver- 
non, Assistant  in  Medicine. 

"The  Students. — The  session  of  1905-6  showed  a  total 
enrollment  of  345,  a  larger  number  by  17  than  the  highest 
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previous  record  (1903-4).  The  registration  on  the  first  day 
of  the  present  session  was  more  prompt  and  full  than  ever 
before  and  gave  promise  of  a  material  advance  upon  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  previous  session.  It  now  stands  340. 
Other  students  will  enter  in  January. 

"Seventy- four  of  the  counties  of  North  Carolina  are  rep- 
resented on  the  roll,  and  the  distribution  outside  our  own 
State  embraces  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arizona.  The  first-year 
men,  numbering  125,  show  under  the  insistence  upon  the 
entrance  requirements  a  more  satisfactory  preparation  than 
in  any  previous  session. 

"The  health  of  the  students  as  a  body  has  been  excellent. 
Dr.  Rankin,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  reports  that  in 
the  period  of  four  years  just  past  there  have  occurred  only 
nine  cases  of  serious  illness  among  the  students  and  no  death. 

"We  take  especial  pleasure  in  reporting  the  perpetuation 
of  a  genuine  religious  interest  in  the  College.  It  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  work  of  the  gifted  and  consecrated 
college  pastor,  Dr.  Lynch,  and  shows  itself  in  an  enlarged 
attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  as  compared  with  the  pleasing  record  of  last 
session,  and  in  the  participation  of  more  than  a  hundred 
students  in  the  voluntary  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Bible 
bands.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  special 
religious  services  in  January.  Not  more  than  forty  of  the 
students  are  not  church  members. 

"The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  the  habit  of  earnest  work  are 
as  dominant  as  ever  they  were.  The  two  literary  societies 
are  in  better  condition  than  in  several  years  past,  and  are 
perpetuating  their  splendid  record  of  victory  in  intercollegi- 
ate contests. 

"Equipment. — In  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  notable 
addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  College.  An  important 
piece  of  property  just  outside  of  the  campus  westward  has 
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been  purchased.  The  Alumni  Building,  the  gift  of  the  sons 
of  the  College,  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  It 
supplies  greatly  needed  quarters  for  the  schools  of  Biology 
and  Medicine.  Other  classes  are  for  the  time  accommo- 
dated there.  The  College  Infirmary,  quiet  and  home-like, 
and  altogether  the  most  pleasing  building  on  the  grounds, 
was  opened  to  patients  in  September.  It  cost  with  equip- 
ment $8,500.  Moreover,  the  Lea  Laboratory,  winch  is  now 
wholly  devoted  to  the  School  of  Chemistry,  according  to  the 
original  intention,  has  enlarged  its  desk  space  and  the  seating 
capacity  of  its  lecture-room. 

"Gut look. — In  all  the  present  situation  nothing  is  so  grati- 
fying to  the  Trustees  and  the  College  as  the  cordiality  and 
the  unanimity  of  its  large  constituency,  out  of  which  will 
come  a  constantly  increasing  patronage.  There  appears  to 
be  no  natural  limit  to  the  number  of  our  students,  except 
the  extent  of  the  provision  we  are  able  to  make  for  their 
comfort  and  instruction.  The  capacity  of  the  College  in 
these  regards  has  been  severely  taxed  this  session.  En- 
largement is  a  necessity.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Board 
to  add  at  present  other  departments  of  instruction,  but  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  existing  departments  must  be 
increased  for  the  adequate  instruction  of  the  larger  body  of 
students.  There  is  pressing  need  of  the  extension  of  the 
water  system,  and  surely  we  cannot  much  longer  delay  a 
general  heat  and  light  plant. 

"In  conformity  with  the  action  of  the  Convention  a  year 
ago,  the  Trustees  now  make  with  confidence  their  appeal  to 
the  churches  for  the  addition  of  $150,000  to  its  present  en- 
dowment." 
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Announcements. 


The  catalogue  number  of  the  College  Bulletin  is  expected 
to  issue  April  1.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Benjamin  Sledd,  chairman. 

Professory  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  head  of 
the  Latin  Department  in  Columbia  University,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Literary  Societies  to  make  the  literary 
address  at  the  next  Commencement,  May  23d,  11  a.m.  He 
is  editor  of  The  Bookman  and  author  of  "Twenty  Years  of 
the  Republic,"  "The  Life  of  Prescott,"  etc. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  will  be  preached  May  22d  by 
Rev.  George  W.  Truett,  D.D.,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Alumni  oration  will  be  made  May  23d,  8  p.m.,  by 
President  John  C.  Scarborough,  of  the  Chowan  Baptist 
Institute. 

Rev.  John  E.  White,  D.D.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  give  a 
lecture  before  the  College  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  Washington's  birthday,  which  will  occur  on  the  evening 
of  February  21,  instead  of  the  22d. 

One  of  the  delightful  events  of  the  college  year  is  the  cele- 
bration of  the  organization  in  1835  of  the  Literary  Societies 
of  Wake  Forest  College.  The  Anniversary  falls  this  year 
on  February  15.  The  public  debate  will  occur  at  two  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  query,— "Resolved,  That  North  Carolina 
should  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of 
age  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  State."  The  affirmative 
will  be  maintained  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Speas  and  H.  T. 
Stevens ;  the  negative  by  Messrs.  T.  N.  Hayes  and  J.  C. 
Newell.  At  eight  in  the  evening  orations  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Nanny  of  the  Euzelian  Society  and  Mr.  James 
W.  Vernon  of  the  Philomathesian  Society. 
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COLLEGE    CALENDAR 

For  Session  1907-1908 


September  3 — Beginning  of  the  Session. 
October  18 — Senior  Speaking  and  Reception  by  the  Senior 
Class. 

September  14 — Applications  for  degrees  submitted. 
October   1 — Last  day  for  settlement  of  College  fees  for 
Fall  Term. 

October  2 — Subjects  of  Senior  and  Junior  Theses   sub- 
mitted. 

December  12-20 — Fall  Term  Examinations. 
December  21-31 — Christmas  Holidays. 
January  1 — Beginning  of  Spring  Term. 
February  1 — Last  day  for  settlement  of  College  fees  for 
Spring  Term. 

February    14 — Anniversary   Celebration   of  Literary    So- 
cieties. 

March  13 — Senior  Speaking. 

April  10 — Last  day  for  removal  of  conditions  by  appli- 
cants for  degrees. 

Easter  Monday — Holiday. 
May  1 — Senior  and  Junior  Theses  submitted. 
May  13-22 — Spring  Term  Examinations. 
May  20-22 — Commencement : 

Wednesday,  10  a.  m. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees  ;  8 130  p.  m. — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Thursday,  11  a.  m. — Address  before  the  Literary 
Societies ;  8 130  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Alumni. 
Friday,  Commencement  Day,  11  a.  m. — Addresses  by 
representatives  of  the  Graduating  Class  and  Clos- 
ing Exercises  of  the  Session. 


History. 

ORIGIN. 
During  the  first  quarters  of  the  19th  century  there  were 
few  schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  State  University  was  the 
only  institution  of  higher  learning.  The  efforts  to  organize 
a  public  school  system  had  proved  futile.  During  this  period 
there  came  into  North  Carolina  several  well-trained  young 
Baptist  ministers ;  among  them  were  Samuel  Wait,  Thomas 
Meredith,  and  John  Armstrong.  They  found  many  Bap- 
tists, but  without  organization  or  an  educated  ministry. 
Under  the  leadership  of  these  men,  the  Baptists  of  the  State 
organized  their  Convention,  one  of  whose  chief  purposes  was 
the  preparation  of  young  men  "called  to  the  ministry." 
There  was  no  school  under  Baptist  control  to  which  such 
young  men  could  be  sent.  There  were  in  the  State,  how- 
ever, schools  taught  by  Baptists.  These  young  men  were 
sent  to  them  and  their  expenses  were  borne  partly  by  the 
Convention.  The  need  of  a  Baptist  school  was  urgent.  At 
the  second  annual  session  of  the  Convention,  in  1832,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  plan  such  a  school. 

WAKE   FOREST   INSTITUTE. 

This  committee  purchased  the  farm  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jones, 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Raleigh,  containing  615  acres,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $2,500  was  paid.  Manual  labor  schools 
were  popular  at  that  time.  The  Baptists  of  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  adopting  the  system.  The 
Convention  committee  thought  that  the  system  would  suit 
the  needs  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  manual  labor  in  con- 
nection with  study  would  not  only  tend  to  preserve  health, 
but  also  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  students. 
The  Legislature  of  1833  grudgingly  granted  a  meagre  char- 
ter for  a  manual  labor  and  classical  institute.     Samuel  Wait 
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was  chosen  principal.  The  Convention  placed  the  entire 
management  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  self-perpetu- 
ating Board  of  Trustees.  In  February,  1834,  Principal 
Wait  opened  the  Institute  with  sixteen  students.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  only  buildings  were  those  of  the  farm.  For 
a  year  Principal  Wait  was  the  only  teacher.  Others  were 
added  as  the  institution  grew.  For  five  years  the  manual 
labor  feature  was  continued,  but  without  success.  The 
number  of  students,  however,  increased  rapidly  for  two 
years,  reaching  142,  and  then  fell  off  to  51.  In  1838,  the 
manual  labor  feature  was  abolished  and  the  Institute  was 
re-chartered  as  Wake  Forest  College. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 
The  equipment  of  the  farm,  the  erection  of  a  proper  build- 
ing, and  the  annual  deficit  in  the  running  expenses,  made  a 
debt  that  hampered  the  institution  for  its  first  fifteen  years. 
Variations  in  the  price  of  food  supplies  caused  a  yearly  loss 
in  the  steward's  department.  The  years  1837  and  1839  were 
years  of  financial  panic.  Subscriptions  were  not  paid,  pat- 
ronage diminished  and  debts  increased.  The  educational 
spirit  was  not  strong  enough  to  remove  these  obstacles.  The 
Trustees,  desiring  none  to  be  turned  away,  maintained  a 
faculty  of  men  well  trained  in  the  universities  of  the  North, 
and  continued  to  hope  for  better  days.  Principal  Wait 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  field  endeavoring  to  collect 
funds  to  meet  the  obligations.  Money  was  borrowed  from 
the  Literary  Fund  of  the  State,  but  soon  all  these  obligations 
became  due.  Finally  in  1849,  through  the  efforts  of  James 
S.  Purefoy,  William  Crenshaw,  George  W.  Thompson,  and 
a  few  other  devoted  friends  of  the  College,  the  incubus  of  an 
increasing  debt  of  $20,000  was  removed.  Many  years  were 
yet  to  follow  before  the  income  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  institution. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Dormitory. — The  first  college  building  was  completed 
in  1838, — a  large,  plain  structure,  costing  $14,000.  When 
erected  it  was  doubtless  the  best  school  building  in  North 
Carolina.  For  fifty  years  it  was  the  only  building  and 
served  all  the  purposes  of  the  College.  In  its  original  form, 
the  north  and  the  south  wing  contained  each  twenty-four 
bedrooms,  the  central  portion  contained  the  Chapel  the 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  Society  Halls. 

In  1900,  the  central  part  was  completely  remodeled  and 
refitted.  It  now  contains  the  administration  offices,  and  lec- 
ture rooms  for  the  Schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  English,  His- 
tory, Education,  the  Bible,  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

Library  Building. — In  1878,  through  the  munificence  of 
Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  John  G.  Williams,  both  of  Raleigh, 
the  present  Library  Building  was  erected.  The  center  is 
used  for  Library  and  Reading  Room.  The  Reading  Room 
was  equipped  through  the  generosity  of  Judge  Charles  M. 
Cooke  of  Louisburg.  The  wings  contain  lecture  rooms  for 
the  Schools  of  Mathematics  and  Law,  and  the  Halls  of  the 
Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Literary  Societies. 

Win  gate  Memorial  Hall. — On  the  death  of  President 
W.  M.  Wingate  in  1879,  his  friends  and  former  pupils 
wished  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  years  of  service,  and 
deemed  that  a  memorial  building  would  be  a  fitting  monu- 
ment. This  building,  erected  with  this  end  in  view,  contains 
the  Auditorium,  the  lecture  room  of  the  School  of  Modern 
Languages,  and  the  lecture  room  and  laboratory  of  the 
School  of  Physics.  The  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of 
this  building  were  secured  by  President  Taylor  and  James 
S.  Purefoy. 

Lea  Laboratory. — In  1888  the  erection  of  a  Chemical 
Laboratory  was  made  possible  largely  through  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Lea,  of  Caswell  County.     This 
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building,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  contains  a 
lecture  room,  private  laboratory,  class  laboratories,  and  stor- 
age room. 

Gymnasium. — In  1900  the  need  of  a  gymnasium  was  so 
urgent  that  the  Trustees  ordered  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The  ground  floor  contains 
bath-rooms,  toilets,  and  storage  rooms ;  the  main  floor  con- 
tains offices,  and  a  room  eighty  by  fifty  feet,  equipped  with 
modern  apparatus.  The  equipment  is  renewed  and  increased 
year  by  year. 

Alumni  Building. — This  building,  ready  for  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  session,  is  equipped  for  the  Schools 
of  Biology  and  Medicine.  It  is  the  most  handsome  build- 
ing on  the  Campus,  is  three  stories  in  height,  well-lighted 
and  arranged  for  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms.  The  funds 
for  this  building  were  secured  from  the  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege through  the  agency  of  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle. 

Infirmary.  — This  building,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Campus,  contains  two  wards,  an  operating  room,  a  dining- 
room,  a  kitchen,  seven  private  rooms,  and  verandas  on  two 
sides,  above  and  below.  It  was  ready  for  use  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  session. 

faculty. 

The  early  Faculty  was  composed  of  New  England  men. 
Most  of  them  had  been  graduated  from  Brown  University 
while  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  was  president.  These  men 
brought  high  ideals  of  scholarship  and  learning.  Others  of 
the  Faculty  were  graduates  of  Columbian  College,  Washing- 
ton City.  Even  the  Wake  Forest  Institute  had  a  faculty 
composed  of  graduates.  Upon  the  resignation  of  President 
Wait  in  1845,  ne  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  Hooper,  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  men  in  the  South.  Later  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  Wake  Forest  Institute  contrib- 
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uted  to  the  teaching  force.  In  more  recent  years  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity have  furnished  teachers.  The  Faculty  now  consists  of 
sixteen  professors,  two  associate  professors,  six  instructors, 
and  four  assistants  in  the  various  departments. 

ENDOWMENT. 

For  fifteen  years  the  College  had  no  endowment.  In  1849 
the  first  money  was  given  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Barclay 
Powers,  of  Warren  County,  gave  James  S.  Purefoy  ten  dol- 
lars for  endowment.  In  1852  the  Trustees  resolved  to  raise 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  October,  1852,  W.  M.  Wingate, 
of  the  class  of  1849,  was  elected  agent.  In  two  years  he 
raised  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  in  subscriptions.  By 
1854  there  were  forty-two  thousand  dollars  in  subscriptions, 
with  ten  thousand  dollars  in  legacies  for  Ministerial  Edu- 
cation. These  legacies  were  made  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Merrit 
of  Orange  County,  William  Warren  of  Person,  and  John 
Blount  of  Edenton.  On  some  of  these  very  little  was  ever 
realized.  The  affairs  of  the  College  were  now  in  a  hopeful 
condition,  but  it  was  realized  that  the  method  of  raising 
endowment  by  the  sale  of  perpetual  scholarships,  did  not 
materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  College.  In  1856 
the  Board  of  Trustees  met  in  Raleigh  with  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  and  resolved  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
unencumbered  endowment.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  James  S.  Purefoy,  J.  J.  James,  W.  M.  Wingate, 
and  John  Mitchell.  The  plans  of  the  committee  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  when  the  Convention  re-as- 
sembled President  Wingate  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "Resolved,  that  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
to  raise  an  unencumbered  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  endowment  of  Wake  Forest  College."  A  feeling  of  deep 
and  solemn  interest  and  anxiety  pervaded  the  entire  body,  as 
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well  as  the  crowd  of  spectators  in  the  galleries  of  Commons 
Hall.  As  the  last  speaker  closed,  C.  W.  Skinner,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  1833,  subscribed  five 
thousand  dollars ;  R.  Felton,  five  thousand ;  C.  Wooten,  C.  D. 
Ellis,  and  President  Wingate,  a  thousand  dollars  each.  Over 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. No  more  thrilling  meeting  was  ever  held  in  North 
Carolina.  An  old  record  reads  "and  surely  none  who  wit- 
nessed it  can  ever  forget,  or  cease  to  thank  God  that  they 
were  permitted  to  witness  it."  Within  the  space  of  a  year 
John  Mitchell,  the  general  agent  of  the  Board,  was  able  to 
report  that  the  entire  amount  had  been  subscribed.  In  June, 
i860,  there  had  been  collected  and  invested  forty  thousand 
and  five  hundred  dollars.  Many  subscriptions  had  never 
been  paid,  while  others  were  paid  in  Confederate  money. 
With  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  went  a  large  part  of 
the  invested  funds.  Out  of  the  wreck  eleven  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  dollars  was  saved — largely  through  the  finan- 
cial judgment  of  the  treasurer,  James  S.  Purefoy.  In  1875, 
through  the  work  of  various  agents,  the  invested  funds 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents.  In  1876,  Professor  Chas.  E. 
Taylor  collected  in  the  State  about  $10,000,  while  James  S. 
Purefoy  traveled  in  the  North  and  collected  $8,949.72.  By 
1880  the  endowment  had  again  reached  forty-six  thousand 
dollars,  as  in  1861. 

In  November,  1882,  Professor  Chas.  E.  Taylor  undertook 
to  raise  the  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Pledges 
were  taken  on  the  condition  that  they  be  null  and  void  unless 
the  entire  amount  was  secured  in  cash  by  January  1,  1884. 
On  the  night  of  December  31,  1883,  the  Treasurer  had  in  his 
hands  an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
largest  contributor  to  this  fund  was  Mr.  James  A.  Bostwick 
of  New  York,  who  gave  ten  thousand  dollars.  December 
31st  was  a  notable  day.     All  day  and  far  into  the  night  came 
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letters,  checks,  telegrams,  and  subscriptions,  but  cash  was 
not  in  hand.  At  10  o'clock,  Professor  Taylor,  W.  H.  Pace, 
W.  G.  Simmons,  and  James  S.  Purefoy  decided  that  the  cash 
condition  had  not  been  met.  Then  they  agreed  to  pledge 
their  own  real  estate  by  mortgage  for  the  payment  of  the 
$5,000  pledged  but  not  yet  paid  in.  In  this  way  the  $100,000 
was  secured.  In  1885  Mr.  Bostwick  created  the  Bostwick 
Loan  Fund  for  indigent  young  men  by  a  gift  of  $12,000.  In 
1886,  Mr.  Bostwick  made  a  gift  of  $50,000.  These  dona- 
tions were  secured  through  the  labor  of  Professor  Taylor, 
who  had  then  become  President.  By  May,  1890,  the  total 
investments  amounted  to  $174,562.65.  In  this  year  it  was 
determined  to  increase  this  fund  so  that  the  College  might 
meet  its  growing  needs.  Mr.  Bostwick  generously  agreed 
to  add  one-half  to  whatever  amount,  up  to  $50,000,  should  be 
raised  by  March  1,  1891.  President  Taylor  took  the  field  and 
secured  $26,000.  In  this  way  nearly  $40,000  was  added  to 
the  endowment.  These  funds  have  been  carefully  guarded 
and  have  increased.  At  present  the  invested  funds  amount 
to  $280,368,  and  the  College  property  is  valued  at  $165,000. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

1834-1845. — Samuel  Wait  was  the  only  Principal  of  the 
Institute  and  first  President  of  the  College.  His  adminis- 
tration covers  the  initial  period  from  February,  1834,  to 
June,  1845.  His  zeal  and  industry  were  untiring.  It  was 
necessary  to  white-wash  slave  cabins  and  use  them  for  dor- 
mitories. Beneficent  institutions  were  not  yet  popular  in  the 
State.  A  division  in  the  denomination  on  these  questions 
was  about  to  take  place.  There  was  no  trained  ministry  to 
uphold  his  hands.  The  manual  labor  idea  was  an  experi- 
ment in  the  South  and  the  experiment  failed.  There  were 
no  loyal  alumni  as  yet  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. President  Wait's  influence  was  strong  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive,  but  these  were  few.    Even  Bap- 
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tists  did  not  patronize  the  institution.  The  increasing  debt 
made  many  of  them  think  that  it  would  fail.  In  1836  the 
enrollment  reached  143,  but  by  1843  ^  had  dropped  to  41. 
In  January,  1844,  President  Wait  resigned,  but  his  resigna- 
tion was  not  accepted.  In  1845  he  resigned  again,  and  his 
resignation  was  accepted  to  take  effect  in  June,  1845.  He 
was  at  once  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  position  he  held  for  twenty-one  years.  He  loved  the 
College  with  a  tender  devotion,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  of 
resignation. 

1845-1849. — President  Wait's  successor  was  Dr.  William 
Hooper,  the  grandson  of  William  Hooper,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  a  student  of  Theology  at  Princeton. 
In  1845  he  was  teaching  in  South  Carolina.  The  Trustees 
had  always  been  anxious  to  have  him  in  the  College.  He 
had  taken  great  interest  in  building  up  the  institution,  and 
was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
had  also  been  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
1834,  but  had  declined.  Now  when  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency was  tendered  him  he  accepted.  To  this  position  he 
brought  polished  scholarship  and  fine  rhetorical  powers,  but 
these  were  not  the  needs  at  this  critical  juncture.  What 
was  most  needed  was  a  financier,  for  financial  embarrass- 
ments were  crippling  the  institution.  Dr.  Hooper  became 
despondent  and  resigned  at  the  end  of  1848. 

1849-1853. — Dr.  Hooper's  successor  was  John  B.  White, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Profes- 
sor White  had  been  with  the  institution  for  eleven  years. 
He  had  been  graduated  from  Brown,  had  studied  law,  had 
taught  in  the  schools  of  New  England,  and  in  1838  had 
come  to  Wake  Forest.  President  White  administered  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  finances  of  the  Col- 
lege were  largely  entrusted  to  James  S.  Purefoy.  The  debt 
had  now  become  embarrassing — especially  to  men  who,  like 
William  Crenshaw  and  James  S.  Purefoy,  had  assumed  the 
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responsibility  for  its  payment.  It  was  during  White's  ad- 
ministration that  relief  was  obtained  from  the  debts.  In 
1853  President  White  resigned  and  returned  to  Illinois, 
where  he  took  charge  of  an  institution  for  girls. 

1854-1879. — After  the  Trustees  had  failed  to  secure  the 
services  of  several  men  elected,  they  chose  Washington 
Manly  Wingate  president.  This  administration  was  a  long 
one,  extending  to  1879,  when  President  Wingate  died.  The 
three-fold  object  of  this  administration  was  the  raising  of 
endowment,  the  abolition  of  the  preparatory  department, 
and  the  establishment  of  scholarships.  The  war  interrupted 
these  plans.  The  personality  of  the  President  and  his  gifts 
as  preacher  and  man  won  many  active  friends  for  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  College  home  to  the 
people  and  place  it  on  their  hearts.  He  travelled  and  spoke 
much,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  future  was  hopeful. 
Strong  men  had  been  brought  into  the  Faculty,  but  the 
expansion  was  greater  than  was  warranted  by  income.  It 
was  during  this  administration  that  Wake  Forest  began 
really  to  be  generally  felt  in  the  life  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. The  spirit  of  the  President  provoked  no  opposition ; 
students  felt  the  power  of  his  personality,  and  its  influence 
was  felt  throughout  the  entire  ranks  of  the  denomination. 

18J9-1882. — Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pritchard  was  President 
Wingate's  successor.  This  administration  was  brief,  ending 
in  1882.  President  Pritchard  determined  to  increase  the 
patronage  of  the  institution,  and  this  he  did  by  speaking  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  He  found  the  enrollment 
117,  but  he  left  it  169.  Dr.  Pritchard's  short  administration 
did  much  to  popularize  the  cause  of  general  education  in 
North  Carolina. 

188 4- 1905. — In  1884  Charles  E.  Taylor,  Professor  of 
Latin,  was  chosen  president.  His  work  as  agent  for  the 
endowment  and  his  scholarly  attainments  had  already  been 
felt  in  the  institution.  His  administration  extended  from 
1884  to  1905,  when  President  Taylor  resigned  to  devote  his 
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time  more  fully  to  agency  and  to  teaching.  This  was  the 
notable  administration  in  the  history  of  the  College.  The 
work  done  is  destined  to  be  permanent  and  far-reaching. 
President  Taylor  came  to  Wake  Forest  in  1870  as  an  assist- 
ant in  Latin  and  German;  in  1871  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Latin,  and  in  1884  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
History.  He  found  the  College  with  a  meagre  endowment 
of  $40,000;  he  left  it  with  an  endowment  of  more  than 
$210,000.  The  strong  feature  of  his  plans  for  endowment 
was  the  policy  to  secure  cash  rather  than  notes  and  subscrip- 
tions. He  became  president  of  a  faculty  of  six  professors  and 
one  tutor;  in  1905  the  Faculty  numbered  seventeen  professors 
and  six  assistants.  The  enrollment  increased  from  161  to 
328.  The  equipment,  also,  was  greatly  increased.  The  Lea 
Laboratory,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Alumni  Building  were 
erected,  and  the  other  buildings  remodelled  and  improved. 
The  campus  was  beautified,  from  an  old  field  of  gullies 
and  pines,  into  a  park.  In  accepting  the  presidency,  Dr. 
Taylor  had  declared  that  he  "might  not  make  Wake  Forest 
a  large  institution,  but  he  hoped  to  make  it  a  good  one." 
How  well  he  succeeded  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni  and  friends 
speaks  in  strong  terms. 

In  1905  Dr.  Taylor  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
William  Louis  Poteat,  whose  administration  is  now  in  its 
second  year. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  of  the  College,  sixteen  miles  from  Raleigh,  in 
a  high,  gently  rolling  and  healthful  country,  is  most  fortu- 
nate. Six  passenger  trains  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  stop 
daily  at  the  College.  There  are  six  mails  daily.  The  ex- 
press and  telegraph  offices  are  near  the  College  buildings. 
The  town  of  Wake  Forest  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
are  as  free  from  bad  influences  as  any  in  the  country.  The 
proximity  of  the  College  to  the  capital  of  the  State  affords 
many  of  the  advantages,  without  the  moral  dangers  of  city 
life. 
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Board  of  Trustees. 


E.  F.  Aydlett,  Elizabeth  City. 
J.  W.  Bailey,  Raleigh. 

J.  T.  J.  Battle,  Greensboro. 
N.  Biggs,  Scotland  Neck. 
J.  B.  Boone,  Thomasville. 
N.   B.  Bkoughton,  Raleigh. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek. 
C.  M.  Cooke,  Louisburg. 
W.  E.  Daniel,  Weldon. 
H.  C.  Dockery,  Rockingham. 
W.  C.  Down,  Charlotte. 
W.  J.  Ferrell.  Raleigh, 
A.  R.  Foushee,  Roxboro. 
W.  R.  Gwaltney,  Hickory. 

F.  P.  Hobgood,  Oxford. 
J.  N.  Holding,  Raleigh. 

J.  D.  Hufham,  Henderson. 

C.  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh. 

L.  Johnson,  Raleigh. 

J.  W.  Lynch,  Wake  Forest. 

S.  McIntyre,  Lumberton. 

R.  H.  Marsh,  Oxford. 

C.  W.  Mitchell,  Aulander. 

G.  A.  Norwood,  Jr.,  Goldsboro. 
J.  A.  Oates,  Fayetteville. 

J.  M.  Parrott,  Kinston. 

J.  B.  Richardson,  High  Point. 

R.  E.  Royall,  Wake  Forest. 

J.  C.  Scarborough,  Murfreesboro. 

J.  F.  Spainhour,  Morganton. 

R.  P.  Thomas,  Cofield. 

E.  W.  Timberlake,  Wake  Forest. 

J.  H.  Tucker,  Asheville. 

W.  C.  Tyree,  Raleigh. 

R.  T.  Vann,  Raleigh. 

A.  D.  Ward,  New  Bern. 

E.  Y.  Webb,  Shelby. 
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Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Dk.  W.  C.  Tyeee,  Raleigh,  President. 

A.  D.  Ward,  New  Bern,  Vice-President. 

T.  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh,  Treasurer. 

C.  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Broughton,  Raleigh,  Auditor  of  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

W.  N.  Jones,  Raleigh,  Attorney. 

E.  B.  Earnshaw,  Wake  Forest,  Bursar. 

R.  E.  Royaix,  Auditor  of  Bursar's  Accounts. 


Committees. 


Executive — 

C.  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 
W.  C.  Tyree. 
L.  Johnson. 
H.  C.  Dockery. 

R.  E.  ROYALL. 

J.  W.  Bailey. 

R.  T.  Vann. 

Investing — 

C.  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 
N.  B.  Broughton. 
J.  N.  Holding. 
L.  Johnson. 
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Faculty. 


William  L.  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Biology. 

B.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1877 ;  M.  A.,  1889  ;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Berlin,  1888 ;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Holl  Biological  Laboratory 
1893;  Professor  of  Biology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1883;  LL.D.,  Baylor 
University,  1905;  LL.D..  University  of  North  Carolina,  1906;  President 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  1905. 

Chables  E.  Taylor,  B.Lit.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

B.Lit.,  University  of  Virginia,  1870  ;  D.D.,  Richmond  College,  1885;  LL.D., 
Mercer  Universiiy,  1904;  Professor  of  Latin,  Wake  Forest  College,  1870- 
1883;  President,  ibid.,  1883-1905;  Professor  ol  Moral  Philosophy,  Ibid.,  1884. 

William  B.  Royall,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

B.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1861;  M.A.  1866;  D.D.,  Judson  College,  1870 ; 
Assistant  Proiessor,  Wake  Forest  College,  1866  1870 ;  Professor  of  Greek, 
ibid.,  1871. 

Luther  R.  Mills,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

M.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1861;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid., 
1867-1869  ;  Proiessor  of  Mathematics  and  Bursar,  ibid.,  1870. 

Benjamin  Sledd,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

M.A..,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1886;  Litt.  D.,  ibid.,  1906;  Graduate 
Student,  Teutonic  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-1887  ; 
Headmaster  of  Languages,  Charlotte  Hall  School,  Md  ,  1887-1888;  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College,  1888-1894;  Professor 
of  English    Ibid.,  1894. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

M.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1886;  Graduate  Student  of  Chemistry,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1887-1888;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University,  1900;  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College,  1889. 

John  F.  Lanneau,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Graduate,  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  1856 ;  M.  A.,  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, 1869;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  Furman  Univer- 
sity, 1866-1868;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  William  Jewell  College,  1868; 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Applied  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1890 ;  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  ibid.,  1899. 

John  B.  Carlyle,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

M.  A..  Wake  For<-st  College,  1887;  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Robeson  County, 
1887 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Wake  Forest  College,  1887. 
1890 ;  Professor  of  Latin,  ibid.,  1890 
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Needham  Y.  Gtjlley,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Law. 

M.  A  ,  Wake  Forest  College,  1879  ;  Member  of  State  Legislature,  1885 ;  Mem- 
ber of  N.  C.  Code  Commission,  1903-1906 ;  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest 
College,  1894. 

J.  Hendren  Gorrell,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

M.  A..  "Washington  and  Lee  University,  1890,  and  A ssistant  Professor,  1890- 
1891 ;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894 ;  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Wake  Forest  College,  1894. 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892 ;  Assistant  Professor  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1893-1896 ;  Th.  D.,  ibid.,  1903 ;  Professor  of  the 
Bible,  Wake  Forest  College,  1896. 

Walter  Sikes,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 

M.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1891  ^Director  of  Gymnasium,  1891-1893 ;  Ph.  D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1898 ;  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Wake 
Forest  College,  1898. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1882;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  1890-1893  ;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Bethel  Col- 
lege, 1893-1896 ;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1896-1898;  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Ursinus  College,  1898-1899  ;  Professor 
of  Physics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1899. 

Darius  Eatman,  MA., 

Professor  of  Education. 

B.  A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1897 ;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University,  1902; 
Southern  Scholar  and  Master's  Diploma  in  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 1902;  Assistant  in  Columbia  University,  1902-1903;  Professor  of 
Education,  Wake  Forrst  College,  1903. 

Watson  S.  Rankin,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

Student  of  North  Carolina  Medical  College,  1897-1899;  M.  D,  University  of 
Maryland,  1901 ;  Resident  Physician,  University  Hospital,  1901;  Grad- 
uate Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901-1902  ;  Resident  Patholo- 
gist, University  Hospital,  1902-1903;  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pa- 
thology, W  ake  Forest  College,  1903. 

Lewis  M.  Gaines,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

B.  A. and  B.S.,Hampden-Sidney  College,  1898  ;  Graduate  Student  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1898-1899 ;  M.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1903 ;  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Providence,  1903-1904;  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1905. 
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George  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892 ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1893-1896;  Fellow  in  Greek,  ibid.,  1899-1900;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1900;  Associate 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  "Wake  Forest  College,  1896. 

Edgar  W.  Timberlake,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1901;  Professor  of  English  and  Greek,  Oak 
Ridge  Institute,  1901-1903 ;  LL.  B.,  University  of  Virginia,  1905;  Associate 
Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906. 

J.  Richard  Crozier, 

Director  of  Physical  Culture. 

Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Acting  Bursar. 

Hubert  McN.  Poteat,  B.A., 
Instructor  in  Latin. 

Thomas  B.  Caldwell, 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

W.  LeRoy  Vaughan,  M.A., 
Instructor  in  English. 

Judson  D.  Ives,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

William  Harvey  Vann, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Gordon  R.  Edwards,  B.A., 
Assistant  in  History. 

Rufus  Ford,  Jr., 

Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

William  E.  Speas, 

Assistant  in  Physics. 

Oscar  Creech, 

Assistant  in  Gymnasium. 

T.  H.  Beverly, 
T.  N.  Hayes, 
O.  C.  Foote, 
J.  G.  Prevette, 

Jesse  Gardner, 

Assistants  in  the  Library. 
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Officers. 


William  L.  Poteat,  President. 

Elliott  B.  Eaenshaw,  Bursar. 

Lewis  M.  Gaines,  Secretary. 

Geoege  W.  Paschal,  Curator  of  Library. 

James  L.  Lake,  Registrar. 

James  W.  Lynch,  D.D.,  Chaplain. 

Miss  Minnie  Gwaltnet,  Head  Nurse  of  College  Infirmary. 


Committees. 

Publication — 

Professors  Sledd,  Timbeelake,  and  Lake. 
Examinations — 

Professors  Eatman,  Gullet,  and  Lanneatj. 
Library — 

Professors  Paschal,  Eoyall,  and  Sikes. 
Lectures — 

Professors  Cullom,  Eatman,  and  Sledd. 
Athletics — 

Professors  Sikes,  Beeweb,  and  Paschal. 
Buildings  and  Grounds — 

Professors  Goebell,  Lake,  and  Beeweb,  and  Me.  W.  W.  Hold- 
ing. 

Discipline — 

Professors  Gullet,  Sikes,  and  Beeweb. 

Appointments — 

Professors  Sikes,  Cabltle,  and  Eatman. 
Budget — 

Professors  Beeweb,  Goebell,  and  Lanneatj. 
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Earnshaw,  Elliott  Brantley,  B.A Wake  County 

Modern  Languages,  Applied  Mathematics,  Astronomy. 

Edwards,  Gordon  Raby,  B.A Wake  County 

English,  Modern  Languages. 

Falls,  Bayard  Thurman,  B.A Cleveland  County 

Law. 

Ford,  Rufus,  Jr.,  B.A Marion  County,  S.  C. 

Chemistry,  Modern  Languages,  Education. 

Goodwyn,  George  Thomas,  B.A Scotland  County 

Law. 

Holding,  Benjamin  Thomas,  B.A Franklin  County 

Law. 

Josey,  Edwin  Bruce,  B.A Halifax  County 

Law. 

Morgan,  Joseph  Ray,  B.A Haywood  County 

Law. 

Nowell,  John  William,  B.A Chowan  County 

Chemistry,  Modern  Languages. 

Poteat,  Hubert  McNeill,  B.A Wake  County 

Greek,  Modern  Languages. 

Spence,  George  Jones,  B.A Pasquotank  County 

Law. 

Sigmon,  Romulus  Lee,  B.A Lincoln  County 

Law. 

Turner,  Eugene  Alfred,  B.A Warren  County 

Law,  Political  Science. 

Vaughan,  W.  Le  Roy,  MA Halifax  County 

English,  Law. 

Ward,  Edmund  Farris,  B.A Robeson  County 

Weatherspoon,  Jesse  Burton,  B.A Durham  County 

English,    Greek,   Applied   Mathematics,   Political   Science. 

Weaver,  Charles  Preston,  B.A Baltimore  County 

English,  Modern  Languages. 
Wiggs,  Herbert  Linwood,  B.A Fulton  County,  Ga. 
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UNDERGRADUATE. 


NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Adams,  James  McKee, 

Wake, 

2 

Allen,  Aubrey  Joel, 

Marlboro,  S.  C, 

1 

Allen,  William  Cola, 

Haywood, 

1 

Allen,  John  Edward, 

Warren, 

3 

Anders,  Robert  Gibson, 

Buncombe, 

2 

Baker,   Claudius   Gordon, 

Marion,  8.  C, 

3 

Baldwin,  Henry  Walter,  Jr., 

Morgan,   Ga., 

1 

Ball,  Charles  Thomas 

Taylor,  Tecs., 

5 

Barnette,  Charles  S., 

Person, 

3 

Baueom,  Carson  DeVane, 

Wake, 

1 

Baueom,  Herbert  Wayland, 

Wake, 

3 

Bazemore,  Bryan  Spivey, 

Bertie, 

4 

Beach,  Joseph  Hill, 

Caldwell, 

1 

Bell,  Burwell  Baxter, 

Currituck, 

1 

Bell,  Carl  Wendell, 

>i  ake, 

2 

Bell,  Charles  Thomas, 

Carteret, 

2 

Bennett,  Fleet  Tate, 

Sampson, 

2 

Bennett,  John  Preston, 

Pender, 

3 

Bennett,  John  Wesley, 

Rockingham, 

1 

Benton,   Homer   Clingman, 

Mecklenburg, 

2 

Best,  Charles  Farmer, 

Franklin, 

1 

Best,  John  James, 

Duplin, 

1 

Bethune,  Walton  Kesby, 

Robeson, 

1 

Beverly,  Thomas  Herman, 

Robeson, 

3 

Bird,  Willeford  Smith, 

Cherokee, 

2 

Blackmon,  William  Robert, 

Lancaster,  8.  C, 

1 

Blackmore,  Emmette, 

Duplin, 

1 

Bland,  Daniel  Graham, 

Duplin, 

2 

Bland,  John  Thomas,  Jr., 

Pender, 

2 

Bowen,  John  Dawson, 

Wake, 

4 

Bowers,  William  Ray, 

Halifax, 

1 

Britt,  William  Samuel, 

Robeson, 

1 

Brown,  Gurney  Venton, 

Hertford, 

4 

Brown,  Herbert  J., 

Hertford, 

2 

Brown,  John  Wade, 

Granville, 

1 

Brown,  Otis  Stiffo, 

Granville, 

1 

Brown,  Donald  Austin, 

Kershaw,  8.  C, 

1 

Brown,  Frederick  Fernando, 

Buncombe, 

3 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Brown,  Archie  Murray, 

Hertford, 

2 

Brown,  Richard  Lane, 

Stanly, 

1 

Brame,  Willie  Andrew, 

Nash, 

1 

Brewer,  Samuel  Wait, 

Wake, 

2 

Brewer,  William  Covington, 

Wake, 

1 

Brickhouse,  Robert  Eure, 

Tyrrell, 

2 

Bridges,  John  Bert, 

Rutherford, 

4 

Broughton,  Joseph  Melville,  Jr., 

Wake, 

1 

Brummitt,  Dennis  Garfield, 

Granville, 

1 

Bryan,  Paul  Quincy, 

Halifax, 

3 

Bryan,  Stephen  Carson, 

Madison, 

2 

Buchanan,  John  Adams, 

Granville, 

1 

Buck,  George  Cleveland, 

Pitt, 

1 

Bunn,  Julian  Wilber, 

Wake, 

3 

Burke,  Flake  Turner, 

Iredell, 

3 

Burke,  John  Henry, 

Lenoir, 

1 

Butler,  John  S., 

Sampson, 

2 

Bynum,  Archie, 

Chesterfield,  Va., 

2 

Byrum,  John  Thomas, 

Chowan, 

3 

Cable,  Norman, 

Johnston, 

2 

Caldwell,  Thomas  Belton, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C, 

1 

Carrick,  Dee, 

Guilford, 

1 

Carroll,  James  Grover, 

Sampson, 

2 

Carroll,  John  DeLorme, 

Darlington,  S.  C, 

2 

Cheek,  Charles  Eugene, 

Alamance, 

1 

Chisholm,  William  Rush, 

Moore, 

1 

Clark,  Charles  L.,  Jr., 

Halifax, 

1 

Clark,  Richard  Elijah, 

Chatham, 

1 

Clarke,  Elliott, 

Halifax, 

2 

Clayton,  Joseph  Buren, 

Transylvania, 

1 

Clayton,  Overton  Wilson, 

Transylvania, 

1 

Clodfelter,  Paul  Larkin, 

Forsyth, 

1 

Clyburn,  Ernest  Custine, 

Lancaster,  S.  C, 

1 

Coggin,  Patt  Belvin, 

Stanly, 

2 

Collins,  Fred  Tilman, 

Robeson, 

2 

Collins,  Trela  Dempsey, 

Randolph, 

1 

Conley,  Sinclair  Bell, 

Yancey, 

3 

Conn,   Edward  Leslie, 

Wake, 

1 

Cooke,  Edwin  Walter, 

Franklin, 

5 

Cooper,  Charles  Memucan,  Jr., 

Vance, 

1 

Cooper,  George  Bunyan, 

Franklin, 

1 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Copple,  James  Boyd, 

Union, 

1 

Couch,  Vander  Franklin, 

Iredell, 

3 

Cox,  Fountain  Fulford, 

Pitt, 

2 

Creasman,  Clarence  Dixon, 

Buncombe, 

2 

Creech,  Oscar, 

Johnston, 

2 

Criteher,  Percy  Vann, 

Martin, 

1 

Curtis,  Walter  Louis, 

Hertford, 

4 

Dailey,  Louis  Ellsworth, 

Camden, 

2 

Daniel,  William  Brodie,  Jr., 

Vance, 

1 

Daniel,   Thomas  Mitchell, 

Marion,  8.  C, 

2 

Davis,  Paul  Price, 

Yadkin, 

2 

Deaton,  Parks,  B., 

Iredell, 

2 

Dobbs,  Clarence  H., 

Cobb,  Ga., 

1 

Dockery,  Henry  C,  Jr., 

Richmond, 

2 

Dockery,  William  Everett, 

Richmond, 

2 

Drake,  Julian  C, 

Hertford, 

1 

Duffy,  William  C, 

Johnston, 

1 

Duncan,  James  Shepard, 

Carteret, 

1 

Dunn,  Ashby  W., 

Halifax, 

3 

Dunn,  James  Leonidas, 

Halifax, 

2 

Dunn,  Robert  Maynard, 

Warren, 

2 

Early,  Hufham  Watson, 

Bertie, 

3 

Eason,  John  Lawrence, 

Wilson, 

1 

Edwards,  Franklin, 

8outha?npton,  Va., 

1 

Elliott,  Kyle, 

Etowah,  Ala., 

2 

Elvington,  Robert  Fulton, 

Marion,  S.  C, 

4 

Ferrell,  Ralph  Harris, 

Wake, 

4 

Fleetwood,  Willie  Clarence, 

Northampton, 

1 

Fletcher,  Arthur  Lloyd, 

Alleghany, 

4 

Fletcher,  Alfred  Ira  Johnston, 

Alleghany, 

1 

Foote,  Ovid  Clemmons, 

Wilkes, 

3 

Freeman,  Elmo  Vernon, 

Wake, 

1 

Furman,  William  Haywood, 

Franklin, 

2 

Fussell,  David  Cleveland, 

Duplin, 

1 

Forehand,  Roy  Elton, 

Chowan, 

2 

Funderburk,  Ray, 

Union, 

1 

Gaddy,  Risden  Bennett, 

Union, 

1 

Gallimore,  Arthur  Raymond, 

Davidson, 

2 

Gardner,  Jesse, 

Warren, 

4 

Gary,  Leonard  Berkley, 

Roivan, 

2 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Gay,   Benjamin   Stancel,  Jr., 

Northampton, 

1 

Gay,  Paul   White, 

Northampton, 

2 

Gentry,  George  Wesley, 

Person, 

2 

Gore,  Arthur  Derwood, 

Columbus, 

1 

Greene,  John  Robert, 

Cherokee, 

4 

Gregory,  Saul  Otto, 

Lancaster,  S.  C, 

1 

Griffin,  Ray, 

Union, 

2 

Gulley,  Tom, 

Wake, 

6 

Hall,  Cooper  Andrew, 

Person, 

2 

Hall,  John  William, 

Yadkin, 

2 

Hampton,   Wade   Bruce, 

Surry, 

2 

Hamrick,   Fuller   Broughton, 

Cleveland, 

4 

Hamrick,  James  Yates, 

Cleveland, 

1 

Hamrick,  Otto  Vetas, 

Cleveland, 

1 

Hamrick,   Vilas   Fitzhugh, 

Cleveland, 

3 

Hamrick,  Wait  Carlisle, 

Cherokee,  S.  C, 

3 

Hankins,  James  Egbert, 

Davidson, 

2 

Hardy,  Leslie  Cyrus, 

Peina,  Arizona, 

1 

Harper,  Robert  Leslie, 

Wake, 

1 

Harrill,   Ector  Augustus, 

Cleveland, 

2 

Harris,  Halbert  Porter, 

Franklin, 

3 

Harris,  Ned  Moseley, 

Northampton, 

2 

Harris,  Joseph  Pegues, 

Anson, 

1 

Hayes,  Thomas  Norman, 

Wilkes, 

4 

Henderson,  Oliver  Milton, 

Baltimore,  Md., 

1 

Henderson,  Oscar  Warren, 

Baltimore,  Md., 

2 

Hendrix,  Tillette, 

Davie, 

3 

Herring,  Alvah  Livingston, 

Sampson, 

1 

Hill,  John  Bostwick, 

Oconee,  S.  C, 

3 

Hill,  William  Ross, 

Rutherford, 

2 

Hines,   Hugh   Benjamin, 

Hertford, 

4 

Hipps,  John  Burder, 

Madison, 

3 

Hipps,  William  Handy, 

Madison, 

1 

Hobbs,  Elbert  Clifton, 

Gates, 

2 

Hoffman,  Romulus  Elmer, 

Rowan, 

2 

Hogan,  Kelly  Wade, 

Montgomery, 

2 

Holloway,  Alvis  Connor, 

Harnett, 

1 

Hooks,  W.  J., 

Johnston, 

1 

Horner,  Guy  Thomas, 

Campbell,  Va., 

1 

Howard,  Aurenus  Tilden, 

Sampson, 

3 

Howard,  Ernest  Brodie, 

Granville, 

1 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Howard,  Royall  Dyer, 

Granville, 

2 

Howell,  William  Marvin, 

Northampton, 

1 

Hoyle,  James  Edwin, 

Wake, 

1 

Hudson,  Julian  Leslie, 

Harnett, 

1 

Hudson,   Lucius   Lowell, 

Wake, 

2 

Husketh,  Sadie  Junius, 

Durham, 

4 

Hutchins,   James, 

Yancey, 

1 

Ivey,  Henry  Best, 

Wayne, 

2 

Jackson,    Charles   Jeter, 

Pitt, 

2 

Jenkins,  James, 

Bertie, 

2 

Jenkins,  James  Lineberry, 

Stanly, 

2 

Johnson,  Clayton  Colbert, 

Mitchell, 

2 

Johnson,  Elbert  Neil, 

Sampson, 

1 

Johnson,  George  Henry, 

Robeson, 

2 

Johnson,  William  Otis, 

Robeson, 

4 

Jones,  Hubert  A., 

Wake, 

3 

Jones,  John  Ruffin, 

Stokes, 

1 

Jones,  Joseph  C, 

Rockingham, 

5 

Jones,  Mai  Hogue, 

Rutherford, 

2 

Jones,  William  Jackson, 

Wake, 

3 

Josey,  Robert  Carey, 

Halifax, 

1 

Joyner,  Grover  Hunter, 

Hertford, 

2 

Joyner,  Vallie, 

Hertford, 

5 

Justice,  James  Foy, 

Buncombe, 

3 

Keith,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr., 

New  Hanover, 

2 

Kelly,  Charles  Lee, 

Vance, 

2 

Kelly,  William  Maronie, 

Bladen, 

1 

Kemp,  Thomas  Booker, 

Wake, 

1 

King,  Fairley  Daniel, 

Union, 

3 

Kinlaw,  James  Elmer, 

Robeson, 

1 

Kirk,  Jacob  Lovelace, 

Rowan, 

3 

Kirk,  Jones  Ezra, 

Rowan, 

3 

Kitchin,  Leland  Hodge, 

Halifax, 

1 

Knott,  James  Edward, 

Granville, 

2 

Koontz,  Hercules  Lee, 

Davidson, 

1 

Kurfees,  Frank  Warren, 

Iredell, 

3 

Kyles,  William  Lee, 

Davie, 

2 

Lanier,  John  Eric, 

Harnett, 

2 

Lassiter,  Arthur   Lloyd, 

Northampton, 

3 

Lee,  Marion  Allen, 

Harnett, 

2 

Leggett,  Louvira  W., 

Halifax, 

2 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Leggett,  Virgil  Wright, 

Halifax, 

1 

Lennon,  Rufus  Stancil, 

Columbus, 

1 

Lennon,  Woodberry, 

Robeson, 

4 

Leonard,   Charles  Alexander, 

Iredell, 

5 

Lester,  William  Evans, 

Marlboro,  8.  C, 

2 

Lewis,  Giles  Floyd, 

Ware,  Ga., 

1 

Lipscomb,  Edwin  Smith, 

Cherokee,  8.  C, 

1 

Lovelace,  Thomas  Pinkney, 

Rutherford, 

1 

Little,  William  Dee, 

Union, 

2 

Livermore,   Henry  Walcott, 

Robeson, 

2 

Lunsford,  Charles  Julian, 

Buncombe, 

1 

Lyles,  Lloyd  DeWitt, 

Mecklenburg, 

2 

Lyon,  Terry  A., 

Bladen, 

4 

McBrayer,  Claud  B., 

Cleveland, 

4 

McBrayer,  Daniel  Madison, 

Rutherford, 

2 

McCullers,  Vaden  Leach, 

Johnston, 

1 

McLendon,  John  Robertson, 

Union, 

3 

McKinney,   William   Oscar, 

Cleveland, 

1 

McManus,   Oscar  Willis, 

Chatham, 

2 

McMillan,   Henry  Hudson, 

8cotland, 

3 

McMillan,  Lonnie  Malcolm, 

Marion,  S.  C, 

2 

McMillan,  Robert  LeRoy, 

Scotland, 

2 

McMillan,   Neill   Frederick, 

Cumberland, 

1 

McSwain,  Clevius  Coran, 

Cleveland, 

4 

Maddrey,  Sidney  Perry, 

Northampton, 

1 

Mangum,  Oscar  Ray, 

Durham, 

4 

Marshall,  George  0., 

Pender, 

3 

Marshall,  William  Edward, 

Wake, 

1 

Marshbanks,   Burgess   Pinkney, 

Madison, 

2 

Martin,  John  Santford, 

Yadkin, 

1 

Martin,  Cecil  Edward, 

Northampton, 

2 

Martin,  William  Royall, 

Wake, 

4 

Massey,  Hilliard  Joshua, 

Wake, 

4 

Massey,  Leroy  Loyal, 

Wake, 

1 

Meekins,   Joseph  Charles, 

Tyrrell, 

2 

Melton,   Noah  Abraham, 

Surry, 

2 

Miller,  Chester  Arthur, 

Buncombe, 

2 

Mills,  Green  Titus, 

Harnett, 

1 

Mitchell,   Blandus  Grady, 

Franklin, 

2 

Mitchell,  James  Jutson, 

Wake, 

1 

Mitchell,  Thomas  Jenkins,  Jr., 

Craven, 

1 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Montague,  Samuel  S., 

Person, 

2 

Moore,  Odus  Lee, 

Cleveland, 

3 

Morgan,  Allie  Dexter, 

Wake, 

2 

Morgan,  Ernest  L., 

Haywood, 

4 

Moseley,  Zebulon  Vance, 

Lenoir, 

1 

Myers,  Alonzo  Harrison, 

Wilkes, 

1 

Nanney,  Albert  Housen, 

Rutherford, 

4 

Nanney,  John  Harrill, 

Rutherford, 

3 

Newell,  James  Clifford, 

Cabarrus, 

3 

Norris,  Cadwin  Hugh, 

Wake, 

1 

Odum,  Owen, 

Robeson, 

1 

Olive,  Eugene  Irving, 

Cumberland, 

1 

Olive,  Thomas  Homer, 

Wake, 

2 

Oliver,  Charles  Moseley, 

Florence,  8.  C, 

1 

Outlaw,  Needham  Whitfield, 

Wayne, 

2 

Overton,  Benjamin  Franklin, 

Pasquotank, 

1 

Parker,   Raymond   Gay, 

'Northampton, 

2 

Patterson,  John  Albert, 

Cleveland, 

2 

Pearson,  Rufus  Brackin, 

Rockingham, 

4 

Peele,  Herbert  Evans, 

Florence,  8.  C, 

3 

Phifer,  Charlie  McKnight, 

Iredell, 

2 

Pittard,  Luther  Allen, 

Mecklenburg,  Va., 

1 

Poe,  Elias  Dodson, 

Chatham, 

2 

Pope,  Richard  Hunter, 

Erie,  Pa., 

1 

Powell,  Lewis  Montgomery, 

Wake, 

4 

Powell,  Thomas  Mabry, 

Nash, 

1 

Powers,  Alexander  Kinchen, 

Pender, 

3 

Powers,  Leonidas  Bruce, 

Wake, 

3 

Prevette,  John  Green, 

Wilkes, 

2 

Prevette,  Joseph  Milton, 

Wilkes, 

2 

Radford,  Sam  W., 

Buncombe, 

1 

Ragland,  Carl, 

Granville, 

1 

Ramsey,  Jacob  Coleman, 

Madison, 

1 

Ranes,  Arthur, 

Wake, 

3 

Ray,  Arthur  Benning, 

Rockingham, 

1 

Ray,  John  Edwin,  Jr., 

Wake, 

2 

Revelle,  Thomas  Lewter, 

Northampton, 

2 

Renfrow,  John  Robertson, 

Mecklenburg, 

2 

Richardson,  Henry  Craig, 

Union, 

2 

Roberson,  Mike, 

Durham, 

1 

Rowland,  John  J., 

Vance, 

1 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Sanders,  Walter  Crane, 

Union, 

1 

Sawyer,   Philip  Grady, 

Pasquotank, 

2 

Scarlett,  Charles, 

Orange, 

1 

Settle,  Edward  Ring, 

Wilkes, 

1 

Seymour,  Theophilus  Yates, 

Chatham, 

2 

Shanks,   Robert  Hubert, 

Vance, 

1 

Sherrill,  John  Caswell, 

Caldwell, 

1 

Shipman,  Thomas  Few, 

Henderson, 

1 

Sikes,  Oscar  Jennings, 

Union 

4 

Singletary,  Claude  Robeson, 

Robeson, 

2 

Singleton,    Thomas    Christopher, 

Vance, 

3 

Smith,  Henry  Dixon, 

Cleveland, 

1 

Sorgee,  Benjamin, 

Lexington,  S.  C, 

4 

Speas,  William  Eugene, 

Yadkin, 

4 

Stevens,  Herman  Thomas, 

Johnson, 

3 

Stewart,  John  Ransom, 

Davie, 

3 

Stringfield,  James  Henry, 

Sampson, 

1 

Stringfield,  Preston  Calvin, 

Catawba, 

2 

Sullivan,  Eddie  Flavel, 

Anson, 

1 

Sykes,  Wiley  Arnold, 

Northampton, 

3 

Taylor,  Carey  Beasley, 

Harnett, 

4 

Taylor,  John  Brainerd, 

Harnett, 

3 

Taylor,  John  Haywood, 

Halifax, 

1 

Taylor,  Thomas  Franklin, 

Pitt, 

1 

Thomas,  Philip  Judson, 

Union, 

2 

Thompson,  Elmore  0., 

Lancaster,  S.  C, 

3 

Thorne,  Edgar  Nathaniel, 

Rutherford, 

3 

Thorne,  Joseph  Burrell, 

Rutherford, 

1 

Tilley,  Laddin  L., 

Durham, 

2 

Tflent,  Letcher  Evans, 

Rockingham, 

1 

Tunstall,  George  Taylor, 

Vance, 

1 

Turner,  W.  Frank, 

Wake, 

I 

Turner,  James  Baxter, 

Wake, 

4 

Tyner,  Bunyan  Yates, 

Robeson, 

3 

Vann,  William  Harvey, 

Wake, 

4 

Vernon,   Charles  Taylor, 

Person, 

1 

Vernon,    James   William, 

Person, 

4 

Vipperman,  David  Edker, 

Guilford, 

2 

Walker,  Richard  Earl, 

Rowan, 

1 

Watson,  John  Alexander, 

Jackson, 

2 

Weathers,  Lee  B., 

Cleveland, 

3 
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NAME. 

COUNTY. 

SESSION. 

Weatherspoon,  Walter  Herbert, 

Durham, 

3 

Webb,  Norman  Eeid, 

Carteret, 

2 

Weldon,  Thomas  Brickie, 

Warren, 

1 

West,  William  Edgar, 

Norfolk,   Va., 

2 

Wheatley,  Claud  Eoberson, 

Carteret, 

1 

White,  Edgar  Eugene, 

Caldwell, 

2 

White,  James  Luther, 

Granville, 

1 

White,  Lee  McBride, 

Beaumont,  Tex., 

3 

White,  Thomas  Clarence, 

Caldwell, 

1 

Whitley,  Julius  Wesley, 

Stanly, 

4 

Williams,  Arthur  Roberson, 

Davidson, 

1 

Williams,   Boyce  Albert, 

Union, 

1 

Williamson,  George  Lawrence, 

Florence,  S.  C, 

1 

Willis,  George  Gravatt, 

Mecklenburg, 

2 

Willis,  James  Bennett, 

Marlboro,  S.  C, 

2 

*Willis,  Judson, 

Robeson, 

5 

Wilson,  Robert  Willfong, 

Yancey, 

1 

Wilson,  Samuel  Frederick, 

Yancey, 

2 

Wishart,  Ira  Edy, 

Robeson, 

2 

Wood,  Thomas  Gideon, 

Davie, 

4 

Woodhouse,  Francis  Marion, 

Yadkin, 

2 

Woody,   Thomas  Kenyon, 

New  Hanover, 

1 

Wooten,  John  F., 

Lenoir, 

1 

Wright,  Allen  Thurman  Gregory, 

Camden, 

1 

Yarboro,   Osmond  Young, 

Franklin, 

1 

Zollicoffer,   Dallas   Bancroft, 

Halifax, 

3 

♦Deceased. 

RECAPITULATION   BY   STATES. 

North  Carolina 328 

South    Carolina 23 

Virginia 5 

Georgia   4 

Alabama    1 

Arizona  1 

Maryland    3 

Pennsylvania    1 

Texas    2 

Total    368 
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Commencement,   1906. 


Wednesday,  May  23 : 
Baccalaureate  Sermon ....  Rev.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

*  Thursday,  May  24: 

Address  before  Literary  Societies,  Bliss  Pebby,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pbesentation  of  Medals. 
Euzelian  ■. 

Improvement  in  Oratory,  W.  D.  Little. 
Dixon  Oration,  T.  B.  Ashceaft. 
Sophomore  Debate,  F.  D.  King. 
Junior  Debate,  J.  B.  Hipps. 

Presented  by  J.  M.  Beasley,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
Philomathesian : 

Improvement  in  Oratory  and  Debate,  Freshmen,  L.  L.   Tilley. 
Improvement  in  Oratory  and  Debate,  Sophomore,  H.  H.  McMillans 
Junior  Orator,  T.  N.  Hayes. 
Senior  Orator,  Liston  Jackson. 

Presented  by  J.  C.  Kittbell,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
Dixon  Essay  Medal,  R.  B.  Peabson. 
Wake  Forest  Student  Story  Medal,  0.  R.  Mangum. 
Wake  Forest  Student  Essay  Medal,   C.  A.  Leonabd. 

Presented  by  Messrs.  Beasley  and  Kittbell. 
Alumni  Address,  Hon.  R.  B.  White,  Franklinton,  N.  C. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni. 
Alumni  Banquet. 

Fbiday,  May  25: 

Addresses  by  representatives  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

T.  B.  Ashcbaft,  E.  M.  Haibfield. 

E.  B.  Eabnshaw.  B.  T.  Holding. 

Liston  Jackson. 
Conferring  of  Degrees. 
Baccalaureate  Address  by  the  Pbesident. 
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Degrees  Conferred,  1906. 


HONORARY. 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS. 


Bliss  Perry,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Lee  Smith,  President  of  Mercer  University. 


R.  D.  Covington 
C.  D.  Goode 


ACADEMIC. 
MASTER  of  arts. 

J.  D.  Ives 

W.  M.  Johnson 

W.  L.  Vaughan 


E.  A.  Turner 
A.  H.  Olive 


T.  B.  Ashcraft 
0.  W.  Baynes 
K.  R.  Curtis 
E.  B.  Earnshaw 
G.  R.  Edwards 
Rufus  Ford,  Jr 
B.  P.  Gentry 
G.  T.  Goodwyn 
Earle  Gore 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

S.  0.  Hamrick 
B.  T.  Holding 
Liston  Jackson 
Herbert  Jenkins 
E.  B.  Josey 
R.  L.  Kendrick 
L.  A.  Parker 
W.  D.  Poe 

H.   MCN.   POTEAT 


O.  P.  Richardson 

W.  L.  Royall 

R.  L.  Sigmon 

C.  R.  Smith 

G.  J.  Spence 

V.  O.  Weathers 

H.  L.  Wiggs 

J.   B.   Weatherspoon 


J.  G.  Anderson 
W.  A.  Chisholm 
M.  L.  Davis 
J.  F.  Gbeason 


bachelob  of  laws. 

Donald  Gulley 
E.  M.  Hairfield 
M.  F.  Hatcher 


A.  K.  Powebs 
J.  M.  Picot 
J.  I.  Smith 
J.  H.  Vebnon,  Jb 
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Matriculation. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character ;  if  coming  from  other  incorporated  institu- 
tions, they  must  be  able  to  present  certificates  of  honorable 
dismission. 

In  matriculating  the  following  order  must  be  observed : 

1.  Registration  in  the  President's  office  the  first  day  of  the 
term. 

2.  Payment  of  fees  in  the  Bursar's  office  the  first  day  of 
the  term. 

3.  Enrollment  in  classes. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  matriculation  in  the  order  specified. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Students  bearing  the  prescribed  certificates  of  accredited 
academies  will  be  admitted  into  the  classes  of  the  College 
without  examination.  Examinations,  the  scope  of  which  is 
indicated  below,  will  be  required  of  all  other  students.  All 
"conditions"  must  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  first 
year. 

Entrance  requirements  are  designated  in  terms  of  units, 
a  unit  being  a  course  of  five  periods  weekly  throughout  an 
academic  year  of  the  preparatory  school.  Thus,  Algebra 
through  quadratics,  which  is  usually  studied  five  periods 
weekly  throughout  the  academic  year,  has  the  value  of  one 
unit. 

A  minimum  of  fourteen  units  is  required  for  admission 
to  the  College.  Twelve  of  these  units  are  prescribed,  as 
follows : 

English,  3  units ; 

Mathematics,  2  1-2  units; 

Languages  other  than  English,  31-2  units; 

History,  2  units ; 

Science,  1  unit. 
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The  two  remaining  units  are  elective,  and  may  be  chosen 
from  any  of  the  other  academic  studies  given  below ;  or  they 
may  be  made  up  from  advanced  work  offered  in  any  of  the 
prescribed  studies  given  above. 

English. 

Preparation  in  English  should  keep  two  ends  in  view : 
(1)  The  ability  to  speak  and  to  write  the  language  readily 
and  correctly;  (2)  The  ability  to  read  with  some  degree  of 
intelligence  and  appreciation. 

1.  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.     1  unit. 

This  course  is  required  for  admission  into  any  College 
class. 

The  candidate  must,  first  of  all,  be  able  to  spell,  capitalize, 
and  punctuate  correctly.  He  must  further  show  a  practical 
knowledge  of  English  grammar,  including  inflection,  syntax, 
and  sentence-structure;  and  familiarity  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  Rhetoric,  including  paragraph-structure,  narra- 
tion, and  description. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  zvhose  work  is 
seriously  defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, or  division  into  paragraphs. 

2.  Reading. 

Two  lists  of  books  are  given,  one  for  study,  the  other  for 
reading.  The  examination  on  the  books  for  study  and  prac- 
tice (a)  will  presuppose  the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the 
books  named.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject  mat- 
ter, form,  and  structure. 

The  second  list  (£>)  contains  books  to  be  read  out  of  class. 
The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  books,  and  to 
answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The 
form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fif- 
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teen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power 
of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 

(a)  Books  for  Study  and  Practice.     1  unit. 

1907  and  1908 — Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar;  Milton's 
L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas ;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addi- 
son, and  Life  of  Johnson. 

(b)  Books  to  be  Read  Out  of  Class.     1  unit. 

1907  and  1908 — Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  Merchant  of 
Venice ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator ; 
Crving's  Life  of  Goldsmith ;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Ma.rner. 

Liberal  substitutions  will  be  allowed  in  group  (&). 

Students  who  purpose  entering  the  department  of  English 
are  especially  urged  to  take  up  the  study  of  Greek  and  of 
German. 

Latin. 

1.  Four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  Cornelius  Nepos.     1  unit. 

2.  Forms,  constructions  and  idioms  of  the  Latin  language 
such  as  may  be  learned  from  a  good  beginner's  book  and 
from  drill  in  writing  prose  illustrative  of  the  constructions 
of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.     1  unit. 

3.  Four  orations  of  Cicero.     1-2  unit. 

1,  2,  and  3  constitute  all  the  Latin  required  for  entrance 
to  Latin  1. 

4.  Six  books  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  with  special  emphasis  on 
metrical  reading  of  the  verse  and  the  mythology,  or  three 
books  of  the  ^Eneid  and  one  book  of  Livy.     1  unit. 
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GreeK- 

1.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I,  chaps,  i-viii.  The  can- 
didate will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  mastery  of  forms, 
constructions,  and  idioms  such  as  are  found  in  the  prescribed 
portion  of  Xenophon,  and  to  be  able  to  write  at  sight  simple 
Attic  prose.     1  unit.     Required  for  entrance  to  Greek  1. 

2.  Anabasis,  Books  II-IV,  or  Books  II-III  of  the  Ana- 
basis and  one  book  of  Herodotus.  The  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  write  prose  based  on  the  vocabulary 
and  constructions  of  the  Anabasis.     1  unit. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Algebra.     1  1-2  unit. 

Knowledge  of  Algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  in- 
cluding factors,  common  divisors,  fractions,  involution  and 
evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals;  and  the  solution  of 
both  numerical  and  literal  equations  of  first  and  second  de- 
grees, and  of  problems  involving  such  equations. 

2.  Geometry.     1  unit. 

Knowledge  of  Five  Books  of  Plane  Geometry — embracing 
the  relations  of  straight  lines,  properties  of  rectilinear  figures, 
the  circle  and  related  lines  and  angles,  similar  polygons, 
areas,  regular  polygons,  and  the  measure  of  the  circle. 

Modern  Languages. 

German.     1  unit. 

(1)  Thorough  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  a  practical 
knowledge  of  inflections  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
syntax;  (3)  the  ability  to  translate  easy  English  sentences 
into  German;  (4)  the  reading  of  not  less  than  150  pages  of 
easy  German  prose  and  verse. 

Students  who  are  "credited"  with  German  on  admission 
will  be  excused  from  the  parallel  reading  under  German  1. 

French.  1  unit.  (1)  Thorough  drill  in  pronunciation; 
(2)   a  practical  knowledge  of  inflections  and  the  elementary 
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principles  of  syntax;  (3)  the  ability  to  translate  easy  Eng- 
lish sentences  into  French;  (4)  the  reading  of  not  less  than 
150  pages  of  easy  French  prose. 

Students  who  are  "credited"  with  French  on  admission 
will  be  excised  from  parallel  reading  under  French  1. 

Political  Science. 

1.  History  of  the  United  States — 1-2  unit. 

2.  Ancient  History — 1-2  unit. 

3.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History — 1-2  unit. 

4.  English  History — 1-2  unit. 

5.  History  of  North  Carolina — 1-2  unit. 

*5.  Civics — 1-2  unit. 

Science. 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry — 1  unit. 

2.  Elementary  Physics — 1  unit. 

3.  Physical  Geography— 1-2  unit. 

4.  Physiology — 1-2  unit. 

5.  General  Biology — 1  unit. 

6.  Zoology — 1-2  unit. 

7.  Botany — 1-2  unit. 
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Schools. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  Schools : 

I.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

II.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

III.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

IV.  Modern  Languages. 

1.  French  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  German  Language  and  Literature. 

3.  Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

V.     Pure  Mathematics. 

1.  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

2.  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

3.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

VI.     Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
VII.     Chemistry. 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

(a)  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(b)  Organic  Chemistry. 

2.  Applied  Chemistry. 

VIII.     Biology. 

1.  General  Biology. 

2.  Botany. 

3.  Zoology. 

3.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

IX.     Physics. 
X.     Moral  Philosophy. 

1.  Psychology. 

2.  Ethics. 

3.  Logic. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy. 

XI.     Political  Science. 

1.  History. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

3.  Constitutional  Government. 
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XII.     Law. 

1.  Common  and  Statutory  Law. 

2.  Equity  and  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Constitutional  Law. 

XIII.  The  Bible. 

XIV.  Education. 
XV.     Medicine. 

1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Physiology. 

3.  Embryology. 

4.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

5.  Biology. 

6.  Chemistry. 

7.  Toxicology. 

8.  Medical  Physics. 

9.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

10.  Histology. 

11.  Bacteriology. 

12.  Pathology. 

XVI.     Physical  Culture. 


I.     School  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Professor  Carlyle. 
Associate  Professor  Paschal. 
Instructor  Poteat. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  FOR  I907-I908. 

Course  i. — Five  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  the  B.A.  and 
the  B.S.  degree. 

Composition  and  Grammar. — Bradley's  Arnold's  Prose; 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar ;  Systematic  drill  in  the  use  of 
lexicons    (Harper's   Latin-English)  ;    Original   Exercises. 

Viroil. — ^Eneid   (Knapp)  ;   Hexameter  Verse. 

Livy. — Books  I  and  II  or  XXI  and  XXII;  Lectures  and 
Essays  on  Livy. 

Sallust. — Catiline  (Greenough)  ;  Study  of  the  times  of 
Sallust. 

Ovid.— Selections. 
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Course  2. — Three  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
degree. 

Composition  and  Geammab. — Arnold's  Prose;  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Grammar;  Original  Exercises  in  the  more  diffi- 
cult principles  of  Syntax. 

Cicero. — Select  Letters  (Abbott)  ;  Cato  Major  (Rockwood)  ; 
Lectures  on  Cicero  and  his  times. 

Hobace. — Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles  (Smith  and  Green- 
ough's) ;  Lectures  on  the  Augustan  Poets;  Metres  of  Horace; 
Eutropius   ( sight-reading ) . 

Pliny. — Platner's  Selections. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

Composition  axd  Grammar. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Gram- 
mar;  Original  Exercises  requiring  independent  research. 

Tacitus. — Germania  and  Agricola  (Tyler)  ;  Lectures  on 
Tacitus  and  his  times. 

Juvenal. — Three  Satires  (Lindsay)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Cus- 
toms and  the  Literature  of  the  Empire. 

Platjttjs. — Mensechmi  (Fowler)  ;  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Early  Latin  Literature. 

Crowell's  selections  from  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ovid,  and  Lucan. 

Course  4. — Two  hours  weekly.  Elective.  Open  to  those 
graduates  in  Latin  whose  tastes  lead  them  to  special 
attainments  in  the  language,  and  to  those  who  contem- 
plate teaching  Latin.  The  course  will  be  varied  according 
to  the  aptitudes  of  students. 

Lucretius. — De  Rerum  Xatura  (Lee)  ;  Interpretation  of  the 
Text,  with  critical  study  of  Syntax  and  Metres;  Lectures  on 
Eoman  Literature  and  Philosophy. 

Elegiac    Poets. — Tibullus    (Clarendon   Press    Series)  ;    Pro- 
pertius  (Clarendon  Press  Series);  Catullus    (Merrill). 
Seneca. — Moral  Essays    (Hurst  and  Whiting). 
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II.     School  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  Royall. 
Associate  Professor  Paschal. 

COURSES  FOR  1907-1908. 

Course  i. — Five  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

Xenophon. — Books  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Anabasis;  exercisea 
based  upon  the  text  recently  read,  and  arranged  with  a  view  to 
thorough  drill  in  syntax,  partly  without  a  manual  and  partly 
in  the  use  of  Bonner's  or  Gleason's  Greek  Prose  Composition, 
references  being  principally  to  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  and 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon    (Intermediate). 

Herodotus. — Selections  from  representative  stories  and  from 
the  history  of  the  Persian  invasions  of  Greece  under  Darius 
and  Xerxes. 

Botsford's  History  of  Greece. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

Attic  Orators. — Four  Orations  of  Lysias;  Selections  from 
Isocrates  and  Demosthenes;  Greek  Rhetoric;  Athenian  Legisla- 
tive Bodies  and  Courts;  original  exercises,  based  chiefly  on 
Lysias. 

Homer. — Two  books  of  the  Iliad  and  two  of  the  Odyssey; 
outline  study  of  each  poem  as  a  whole,  with  use  of  the  abridged 
version  of  The  Iliad  by  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers,  and  of  the 
Odyssey  by  Butcher  and  Lang. 

Literature. — Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature;  Capps' 
From  Homer  to  Theocritus ;  informal  lectures. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

Drama. — One  tragedy  of  Sophocles ;  selections  from  Aeschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes;  Lectures  on  the  Drama;  Rythmic 
and  Metric. 

Plato. — Apology  and  Crito;  selections  from  Phado  and  other 
dialogues;  Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy. 
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Course  4. — Three  hours  weekly.     Elective. 

One  of  the  following  courses: 

Homek. — Reading  and  critical  study  of  the  entire  Iliad  or 
Odyssey. 

Plato. — The  Republic — the  whole  work  being  carefully  read. 

Drama. — Ten  plays  from  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes. 


III.     School  of  English. 

Professor  Sledd. 
Instructor  Vanghan. 

For  requirements  for  admission  to  this  department,  see 
P-  33- 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  Course  1  whose  work  is 
deficient  in  the  elementary  principles  of  composition,  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  grammar. 

The  courses  must  be  taken  in  the  order  given,  nor  may 
two  courses  be  taken  during  the  same  year. 
Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.     Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
and  the  B.S.  degree. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Theory  of  Rhetoric,  with 
weekly  themes  and  frequent  class-room  exercises.  Hill's  The 
Beginnings  of  Rhetoric  reviewed  rapidly,  followed  by  a  careful 
study  of  Newcomer's  Rhetoric. 

English  Prose. — Given  in  connection  with  the  formal  study 
of  Rhetoric,  and  involving  the  study  of  the  Essay  and  the  Novel. 
Much  of  the  reading  is  done  outside  the  class-room,  the  student 
being  required  to  write  outlines  and  criticisms.  The  authors 
especially  studied  are  Addison,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  De  Quincey, 
Scott,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe. 

History  of  Literature. — Some  brief  manual,  such  as  that 
of  Pancoast  or  Stopford  Brooke,  serves  as  the  basis  oi  recita- 
tions and  lectures  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
authors  in  their  representative  works. 
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The  English  Poets. — Pancoast's  Standard  English  Poems, 
or  Manly's  English  Poets,  studied  in  connection  with  the  History 
of  Literature;  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  King  John;  Milton's  Minor  Poems  and  Tennyson's  Classi- 
cal Poems,  studied  in  connection  with  Gayley's  Classic  Myths. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week.  Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
degree. 

Rhetoric. — The  theory  of  Rhetoric  continued,  with  more  ad- 
vanced themes  and  exercises.  Special  study  of  the  English 
Essayists.  Genung's  The  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric.  One 
hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Shakespeare. — Critical  study,  in  the  class-room,  of  The  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Lear, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  and  The  Tempest.  Ten  other  plays  assigned 
for  private  reading  and  examination.  The  Temple  Shakespeare 
for  class-room,  The  Cambridge  Shakespeare  (Neilson)  for  out- 
side reading,  Dowden's  Primer,  and  Boas'  Shakespeare  and  His 
Predecessors.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  first  half  ses- 
sion. 

Milton. — Rapid  review  of  the  Minor  Poems  and  their  myth- 
ology; careful  study  of  the  first  six  books  of  Paradise  Lost, 
with  readings  from  the  remaining  books.  The  Cambridge  Mil- 
ton. A  good  classical  dictionary  is  necessary.  Two  hours  a 
week  from  January   1  to  March  15. 

Wordsworth. — Chronological  reading  of  the  poetical  works, 
in  Morley's  edition,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth's  part 
in  the  Romantic  Movement. 

Tennyson. — The  Globe  edition,  with  private  reading  in  the 
standard  Life,  and  in  Stopford  Brooke's  The  Poetry  of  Tenny- 
son. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  Some  special 
form,  or  period,  of  literature  is  made  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended study.  The  courses  below  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

The  English  Drama. — Symonds'  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare, 
Manly's  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama,  Gayley's  Representative 
English  Comedies,  selected  plays  of  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ford,  Webster,  and  Otway.     Volumes 
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of  the  Temple  Dramatists  are  used  so  far  as  available.     Each 
student  is  required  to  select  one  dramatist  for  special  study. 

American  Literature. — Some  manual,  such  as  that  of  Wen- 
dell, Trent,  or  Newcomer,  serves  as  the  basis  of  lectures  and 
recitation,  with  extensive  reading  in  the  works  and  the  bio- 
graphies of  representative  authors.  The  department  is  especi- 
ally well  equipped  for  the  study  of  the  less  prominent  American 
authors.    Attention  is  given  to  literature  in  the  South. 

Course  4. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  Adapted  es- 
pecially to  the  needs  of  those  who  purpose  becoming 
teachers. 

Old  English. — Cook's  First  Book  of  Old  English,  Bright's 
Anglo-Saxon  Beader,  Stopford  Brooke's  Early  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Chaucer. — The  Globe  Chaucer,  Pollard's  Primer  of  Chaucer. 

History  of  Language. — Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English 
Language,  Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Words  and  Their  Ways. 


Browning. — A  special  course  is  offered  in  Browning  to  ad- 
vanced students.  The  Camberwell  edition,  with  Dowden's  Life 
of  Browning  and  Stopford  Brooke's  The  Poetry  of  Browning. 


IV.     School  of  Modern  Languages. 
Professor  Gorrell. 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  School  are  the  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages  and  literatures. 

The  first  year  course  provides  a  thorough  training  in 
grammar  and  syntax  and  requires  three  or  four  hundred 
pages  of  reading,  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  translate 
these  languages  with  accuracy  and  ease. 

By  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wiggs,  of  Atlanta,  the 
department  is  furnished  with  a  full  phonographic  outfit  for 
conversational  French  and  Spanish.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  thorough  mastery  of  the  sounds  reproduced 
by  the  phonograph  is  of  great  value  in  securing  facility  of 
utterance  and  accuracy  of  pronunciation. 
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To  enter  course  1  in  French  and  Spanish,  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  work  of  Course  1  in  Latin. 

Course  1  in  German  is  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

Course  1  in  German,  French,  or  Greek  is  required  for 
the  B.A.  degree. 

OUTLINE   OF   COURSES    FOR    I907-I908. 
GERMAN. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Collar's  First  Year  German. 
Oral  and  written  exercises  throughout  the  session. 

Prose  and  Verse. — Joynes'  German  Reader,  and  selected  Ger- 
man stories. 

Parallel  Work. — Two  hundred  pages  of  literary  or  scien- 
tific German. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Composition. — Joynes'  German  Grammar. 

Classical  Literature. — Lectures  on  German  literature  up  to 
the  New  High  German  period,  followed  by  extensive  readings 
from   the  works   of   Lessing,   Goethe,   Schiller,   and   Heine. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Modern  German  Literature. — Study  and  reading  of  the 
best  works  of  the  modern  masters  of  the  German  novel  and 
drama. 

FRENCH. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French 
Grammar.     Oral  and  written  exercises  throughout  the  session. 

Prose  and  Verse. — Kuhn's  French  Reading  for  Beginners  and 
selected  stories  or  comedies. 

Parallel  Work. — Two  hundred  pages  of  French  reading. 

Course  2. — Three  times  a  week. 

Composition. — Fraser   and   Squair's   French   Grammar. 

Literature. — The  study  of  French  fiction  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Extensive  readings  from  the  works  of  Dumas,  Hugo, 
Balzac,  Merimee,  Maupassant,  Halevy,  Daudet,  Zola,  etc. 
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Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week. 

A  study  of  French  dramatic  literature;  Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  Voltaire,  Hugo,  Labiche,  Scribe,  Rostand,  Hervieu, 
etc. 

SPANISH. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Composition. — DeTornos'  Spanish  Method. 
Pkose  and  Verse. — Ramsey's  Spanish  Reader,  Galdos'  Dona 
Perfecta. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Composition. — DeTornos'  Spanish  Method;  Marion  and 
Garennes'  Introduccion  a  la  Lengua  Castellana.  Thorough  drill 
in  conversational  Spanish  with  the  use  of  the  phonograph. 

Rapid  reading  of  the  works  of  Galdos,  Valera,  Alarcon,  Cer- 
vantes, Echegaray. 


V.     School  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

Professor  Mills. 
Professor  Lanneau. 
Instructor  Barnshaw. 
Instructor  Vann. 

Course  i. — Five  hours  weekly.  To  take  this  course  the 
student  must  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  on  Higher 
Algebra  through  Quadratics — especially  on  Laws  of  Ex- 
ponents, Radical  Expressions,  and  Quadratic  Equations. 
Also,  an  examination  on  the  five  books  of  Plane  Ge- 
ometry. 

Fall    Teem. — Solid    Geometry,    and    original    exercises    in 
Plane  Geometry. 

Text-Books. — Phillips  and  Fisher's  Geometry. 

Spuing  Teem. — Plane  and   Spherical   Trigonometry,   and  ap- 
plications. 

Text-Book. — Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 
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Course  2.  Three  hours  weekly.  A  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  of  Course  1  must  be  passed  before  a 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course. 

Fall  Term. — Analytic  Geometry:  Loci,  the  Line,  the  Circle, 
Systems  of  Co-ordinates. 

Spring  Term. — Conies,  Higher  Plane  Curves,  Figures  in 
Space. 

Text-Book. — Wentworth's  Analytic  Geometry. 

Course  3. — Five  hours  weekly.  Applicants  for  this  course 
will  be  examined  on  the  work  of  Courses  1  and  2. 

Fall  Term. — Higher  Algebra:  including  General  Properties 
of  Equations,  and  Transformations  of  Equations.  Differential 
Calculus  begun. 

Text-Books. — Wells'  or  Fine's  Algebra;  Nichol's  Calculus. 
Spring  Term. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  completed. 
Text-Book. — Nichol's  Calculus. 


VI.     School  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
Professor  Lanneau. 

The  School  embraces  Land  Surveying  and  Astronomy. 
Both  subjects  are  fundamental  in  the  training  of  a  civil  en- 
gineer. Surveying  is  of  great  practical  value  not  only  to 
the  engineer,  but  to  the  lawyer  as  well. 

Each  part  of  this  two-fold  course  depends  largely  for  its 
thoroughness  on  a  good 

EQUIPMENT. 

For  the  Field: — Instruments  of  highest  grade  have  been 
provided.  A  Surveyor's  Compass  with  vernier,  tangent 
screw  and  outkeeper ;  steel  chain  and  pins ;  ranging  rods ; 
a  superior  Engineer's  Level  with  20-inch  Telescope ;  Level- 
ing Rods  reading  to  one-thousandth  of  a  foot;  a  light  Tran- 
sit of  Young's  make ;  a  Gurley's  Surveyor's  Transit  with 
vertical  arc,  stadia,  solar  attachment,  and  latitude  level ;  and 
other  necessary  instruments. 

For  the  Sky: — The  Observatory  is  well  located.     A  re- 
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volving  roof  shifts  the  view  as  desired.  Of  chief  moment  is 
its  highly-finished  5-inch  telescope,  made  to  order  by  Gsert- 
ner  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Of  superior  workmanship,  unusu- 
ally complete  and  exact  in  its  gearing,  it  is  mounted  equa- 
torially,  and  is  moved  by  nicely-governed  clock-work  to 
synchronize  with  the  stars. 

Course  i. — Land  Surveying :  Three  hours  a  week  the  en- 
tire session.     Elective. 

To  enter  this  course  a  good  knowledge  of  Trigonometry 
is  required.  It  includes  insight  into  the  delicate  adjustments 
of  the  various  instruments,  as  well  as  their  use  in  field  prac- 
tice. The  field  work  embraces  problems  of  heights  and  dis- 
tances, surveys  and  resurveys;  the  dividing  of  land  as  re- 
quired ;  surface,  section,  and  cross-section  leveling,  etc. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  necessary  office  work — 
plotting  the  field  notes  and  calculating  and  discussing  results. 
Text-Book. — Barton's  Plane  Surveying. 

References. — Carhart's      Surveying,      Hodgman's      Manual, 
Gillespie's  Higher  Surveying,  Johnson's  Higher  Surveying. 

Course  2. — Astronomy :  Three  hours  a  week  the  entire  ses- 
sion.    Elective. 

To  enter  this  course  requires  familiarity  with  mathematics 
and  general  physics.  It  embraces,  however,  more  of  the 
"New  Astronomy,"  more  of  the  physical  than  of  the  mathe- 
matical. It  is  supplemented  by  frequent  lectures,  and  by 
telescopic  and  outdoor  observations. 

The  purpose  is — by  text  and  lecture  and  telescope — to 
acquaint  the  student  of  the  heavens  with  far-reaching  facts 
and  cosmic  theories,  and  to  lead  him  into  a  satisfactory  and 
ennobling  knowledge  of  the  material  universe. 
Text-Book. — Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy. 
References. — Young's    General    Astronomy,    Newcomb    and 
Holden's    Astronomy,     Langley's     New    Astronomy,     Watson's 
Theoretical    Astronomy,    Loomis'    Practical    Astronomy,    Sou- 
chon's  Practical  Astronomy. 
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VII.     School  of  Chemistry. 

Professor  Brewer. 
Instructor  Caldwell. 

Course  i. — A  year's  course  of  descriptive  chemistry,  con- 
sisting of  both  class-room  and  laboratory  work.  Three 
hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  two  hours  a 
week  for  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Pre- 
scribed for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 

Lectukes  ano  Recitations. — These  include  a  discussion  of 
the  more  common  metals  and  non-metals  and  their  compounds. 
Fundamental  principles  of  the  science  are  presented  as  far  as 
possible  with  a  class  taking  the  subject  for  the  first  time 
Theory  is  discussed  after  the  facts  on  which  it  rests.  With  this 
in  view  a  few  typical  elements  are  selected  for  study  which  are 
not  only  inherently  interesting  and  important  but  also  furnish 
data  needed  in  the  statement  of  laws  and  theories.  After  this 
introduction  the  order  of  study  is  that  required  by  the  Periodic 
Law.  Lectures  are  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  experi- 
ments.    Weekly  written  quizzes  are  given. 

Laboratory. — Each  student  is  required  to  have  a  set  of 
apparatus  and  to  make  experiments  for  himself  with  the  aid 
of  the  manual.  Instructors  are  always  present  to  aid  in  case 
of  necessity.  In  setting  up  his  own  apparatus  and  collecting  the 
necessary  chemicals  he  becomes  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
detail  of  the  experiment.  A  careful  record  of  laboratory  work 
is  required.  This  must  be  made  while  the  experiment  is  going 
on,  and  submitted  to  an  instructor  for  examination  and  criti- 
cism. 

Course  2. — A  year's  course  of  organic  chemistry.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  four  hours  a 
week  for  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Elective, 
counting  four  in  the  degree  courses.  Course  1  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Lectures  and  Recitations. — These  are  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives.  The  subject 
is  studied  from  both  its  practical  and  theoretical  points  of 
view.  While  time  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  structure 
and   relations  of  organic   compounds,   proper   emphasis   is   also 
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placed  upon  the  study  of  the  occurrence,  manufacture,  prop- 
erties, and  applications  of  commercial  products,  including  such 
common  substances  as  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol,  beverages,  vine- 
gar, glycerine,  nitro-glycerine,  fats,  soaps,  sugar,  starch,  cellu- 
lose gun-cotton,  benzene,  carbolic  acid,  aniline  dyes,  indigo,  alka- 
loids, etc.,  etc. 

Laboratory. — For  the  first  five  months,  time  is  given  to 
qualitative  analysis.  After  preliminary  study  of  the  reactions 
involved  and  the  methods  of  separation  and  identification  of  the 
more  common  metals  and  acids,  each  student  is  given  a  different 
series  of  mixtures  of  unknown  substances  and  required  to  ascer- 
tain by  analysis  the  content  of  each.  The  remaining  four 
months  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds 
illustrating  the  lectures  of  this  course. 

Course  3. — A  year's  course  given  to  the  study  of  the  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  in  the  arts.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
lecture  and  recitation,  and  four  hours  a  week  for  labora- 
tory work.  Elective,  counting  four  in  the  degree  courses. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite. 

Lectures  and  Recitations.- — Subjects  vary  from  year  to 
year.  They  are  selected  with  a  view  to  meeting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  needs  and  plans  of  those  applying  for  the  course. 

Laboratory. — Preparation  of  organic  compounds  is  continued 
and  quantitative  analysis  taken  up.  Attention  is  given  to 
methods  of  determining  the  common  bases  and  acids.  Analysis 
of  fertilizers  is  included  in  this  course. 


VIII.     School  of  Biology. 
Professor  Poteat. 
Instructor  Ives. 
The  biological  sciences  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
changed  conception  of  nature  and  the  new  complexion  which 
the  thought  of  our  time  exhibits.     Hence  their  importance 
for  the  purposes  of  culture.     The  facilities  for  instruction 
are   of  the  best.     The   new   Alumni    Building   is   devoted 
entirely  to  these  subjects,  with  the  allied  branches  of  the 
4 
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School  of  Medicine.     It  is  three  stories  in  height  and  sixty 
by   eighty   feet,   containing   fifteen    rooms    for   lecture   and 
laboratory  use.     It   is   equipped   with   first-rate  appliances. 
The  method  of  study  in  this  School  leads  the  student  into 
direct  contact  with  nature.     He  makes  and  records  his  own 
observations.     The  stress  of  the  School  is  upon  laboratory 
work;    the   lecture,    for   the   most   part,    is    supplementary. 
Entrance  requirements  are  stated  at  page  32. 
Course  i. — General  Biology. — The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  present  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  structure  and  the 
functions  of  animals  and  plants.     It  consists  of  a  course 
of  lectures  and  of  a  laboratory  course.     The  lectures  pre- 
sent, among  other  subjects,  the  structure  and  activities  of 
the  cell,  the  phenomena  of  movement,  irritability,  metab- 
olism, reproduction,  heredity,  the  origin  of  living  forms, 
together   with   the   embryology   of  particular  organisms. 
The  laboratory  supplies  material  for  study,  the  necessary 
reagents   and    dissecting   instruments,    including   a    com- 
pound microscope  for  each  student. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  two  for 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  session.  Prescribed  for  the 
B.S.,  and  the  B.A.  degree. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Boyer's  Elemen- 
tary Biology.  In  the  special  library  lodged  in  the  building  the 
student  may  consult  the  usual  manuals  and  reference  books. 

Course  2. — Botany. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  definite  conception  of  the  entire  plant  series  by 
the  study  of  representative  members  of  all  the  different 
groups,  from  the  simplest  algae  and  fungi  up  to  the  flower- 
ing plants.  The  practical  study  of  plant  physiology  goes 
forward  side  by  side  with  that  of  plant  morphology,  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  spring  term  is  devoted  to  a  special 
course  in  the  physiology  of  the  Spermaphytes.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  conditions  under  which  plants  grow  is 
held  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  requirement 
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that  materials  for  study  in  the  laboratory  be  collected  in 
the  fields  by  the  class  under  the  guidance  of  the  Professor. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation  and  two  for 
laboratory  work,  throughout  the  session.  The  lecture  periods 
are  for  the  most  part  used  for  laboratory  work.  Elective, 
counting  four  in  the  degree  courses,  and  offered  only  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  Course  1  of  this  School. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Campbell's  Univer- 
sity Botany,  Caldwell's  Plant  Morphology,  and  Macdougal's 
Oel's  Experimental  Plant  Physiology.  The  library  in  the  lab- 
oratory presents  a  wide  range  of  reference  material,  including 
the  manuals  for  species  determination  in  particular  groups. 

Course  3. — Zoology.. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  the  types  of 
animal  structure.  Representative  Protozoans  are  studied 
first,  and  then  one  or  more  typical  forms  of  each  of  the 
classes  in  succession  up  to  and  including  the  Vertebrates, 
the  emphasis  being  put  upon  the  morphology  of  the  In- 
vertebrates. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  two  for 
laboratory  work,  throughout  the  session.  Lecture  periods  are 
for  the  most  part  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Elective,  count- 
ing four  in  the  degree  courses,  and  offered  only  to  students 
who  have  taken  Course  1  of  this  School. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Parker  and  Has- 
well's  Manual.  Supplementary  laboratory  directions  by  the 
Professor.  The  library  supplies  ample  material  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reference. 

Course  4. — Mineralogy  and  Geology. — The  course  begins 
with  laboratory  work  on  the  chief  rock  forming  minerals, 
after  which  the  class  takes  up  the  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  Geology.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  class  lectures  and  prac- 
tical exercises  in  the  field. 

Books. — To  be  purchased  by  the  student:  Crosby's  Tables 
for  the  Determination  of  Common  Minerals,  and  Le  Conte's 
Elements  of  Geology.  The  Geological  reports  of  the  United 
States  and  of  North  Carolina,  together  with  the  classics  of  the 
subject  are  accessible  in  the  library. 
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IX.     School  of  Physics. 
Professor  Lake. 

The  courses  of  this  department  are  as  given  below.  The 
texts  named  are  those  last  used  and  are  intended  to  indicate 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  work  in  the  courses;  right  is 
reserved  to  make  changes  in  them  whenever  the  best  interest 
of  the  classes  may  demand  it. 

The  lectures  of  the  class-room  are  based  upon  previously- 
assigned  portions  of  the  texts  and  are  supplemented  by 
quizzes,  both  oral  and  written,  and  problems,  worked  by  the 
classes. 

Laboratory  work,  which  accompanies  each  course,  is  done 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  professor,  who  ren- 
ders assitance  only  when  it  is  needed.  From  the  beginning 
stress  is  laid  on  the  formation  of  correct  experimental 
habits.  Students  are  required  to  make  orderly  records  of 
their  experiments  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  these 
books  are  regularly  examined  and  returned  to  them  with 
criticisms  and  suggestions. 
Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 

and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.     Prescribed 

for  the  B.A.  and  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  objects  of  this  course  are  to  furnish  general  culture  and 
to  prepare  students  for  more  advanced  work.  It  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  General  Physics, — Mechanics,  Heat,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  Sound,  and  Light.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  lead- 
in  phenomena  and  fundamental  laws  and  principles,  lectures 
are  freely  illustrated  by  experiment.  The  working  of  prob- 
lems is  an  important  part  of  the  course.  A  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  1  is  required  for  entrance. 

Text-Books. — Millikin  and  Gale's  Physics,  Stone's  experi- 
mental Physics. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Elective, 
counting:  four  in  the  degree  courses. 
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This  class  studies  Mechanics,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magne- 
tism. The  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  more  advanced  and 
more  mathematical  than  in  the  previous  course.  Prerequisites 
for  entrance  are  Physics  1,  and  Mathematics  2. 

Text-Books. — Carhart's  University  Physics,  vol.  I;  Silvanus 
Thompson's  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Sabine's 
Manual,  Ames  and  Bliss's  Manual. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  two  hours 
a  week  for  laboratory.  Elective,  counting  four  in  the 
degree  courses. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of 
Physics,  special  courses  are  offered  in  Mechanics,  Light,  and 
Electricity.  The  course  in  Mechanics  is  offered  every  year  and 
is  accompanied  alternately  by  the  course  in  Light  and  the 
course  in  Electricity. 

The  laboratory  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature  and  consists 
of  selected  exercises,  which  require  the  use  of  instruments  of 
precision.  Prerequisites  for  admission  to  this  course  are  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
and  the  completion  of  courses  1  and  2  in  Physics. 

Text-Books. — Jeans's  Theoretical  Mechanics;  Preston's 
Theory  of  Light;  Franklin  and  Williamson's  Alternating  Cur- 
rents. 


X.  School  of1  Moral  Philosophy. 
Professor  Taylor. 
The  objects  held  steadily  in  view  throughout  the  course 
are  to  direct  the  student  to  the  sources  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  himself,  of  nature,  and  of  God,  and  to  discipline  his 
mind  to  habits  of  sound  thinking.  That  these  ends  may 
be  attained,  each  member  of  the  several  classes  is  expected 
to  assimilate  all  that  may  be  presented  to  his  attention,  both 
in  text-books  and  lectures.  Earnest  efforts  are  made  by 
thorough  analysis,  illustrations,  and  frequent  repetition 
from  new  points  of  view,  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible 
the  more  difficult  problems. 
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A  unity  of  purpose  and  of  instruction  runs  through  the 
course,  and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  several  studies 
be  pursued  in  their  regular,  natural  order. 

To  graduate  in  the  School,  one  must  be  proficient  in 
Courses  1  and  2. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required  for  the  B.A. 
and  B.S.  degrees. 

Psychology  and  Metaphysics. —  (a)  Conditions  of  neural 
activity.  Sensation.  Reflex  action,  (b)  Phenomena  of  Con- 
sciousness, Cognition,  Feeling,  Desire,  Volition.  (e)  Meta- 
physics. Necessary  ontological  inferences  from  facts  observed 
and  conclusions  reached. 

Text-Books. — Davis'   Psychology,   supplemented  by  lectures. 
Logic. —  (a)    Deductive    Logic,    including    the    discussion    of 
Terms,   Propositions,   Syllogisms,   and   Fallacies.     Written   Ex- 
ercises.     (6)   Inductive  Logic  and  Method. 
Text-Book. — Jevons'  Logic. 

Ethics. —  (a)    Discussion   of   Conscience,    Moral    Law,    and 
Grounds  of  Obligation.      (6)    Practical  Morality. 
Text-Book. — Davis'  Ethics. 
Students  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Professor  by  April 
15th  a   satisfactory  abstract  of  Hunter's   History  of   Phi- 
losophy. 

Course  2. — History   of  Philosophy. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective  for  B.A.     Open  to  those  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  work  of  Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 
Text-Book. — Weber's  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  change  text-books  without  further 
notice. 


XL     School  of  Political,  Science. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  school  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  life  of  mankind  in  its  past  and  present  bearing. 
Comparisons  are  made  between  different  political,  religious, 
and  social  institutions.     Effort  is  made  to  obtain  an  appre- 
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ciation  of  both  ancient  and  modern  institutions.  The  grad- 
ual and  continuous  evolution  of  modern  society  is  empha- 
sized. Men  and  measures  of  the  past  are  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  present  and  the  past.  Sound  principles  of  in- 
terpretation and  conduct  are  emphasized.  Independence  of 
thought  is  urged.  Students  are  encouraged  to  learn  from 
the  past,  but  not  to  be  bound  by  it.  In  the  class-room  dis- 
cussions, perfect  freedom  of  thought  prevails ;  text-books 
are  used,  but  freely  criticized;  every  student  is  urged  to 
think  for  himself,  but  to  work  out  his  conclusions  with  care. 

To  further  these  purposes,  the  Library  has  been  well  sup- 
plied with  literature  on  the  various  phases  of  history.  In 
this  collection  are  to  be  found  the  works  of  Guizot,  Gibbon, 
Holm,  Grote,  Hallam,  Winsor,  Bancroft,  and  many  others. 
One  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
great  writers.  The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  So- 
ciety Library  is  located  here,  and  is  used  by  students  who 
wish  to  do  original  work  along  this  line. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  chiefly  through  text-books, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  parallel  work.  Written  quizzes 
are  frequently  held.  These  methods  are  varied  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  class  and  the  subject. 

The  following  courses  are  offered : 

HISTORY. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.  Required  of  alL  candidates 
for  the  B.A.  and  LL.B.  degrees.  This  course  is  a  history 
of  civilization. 

Fall  Term. — Ancient   History. — This   includes   the   Oriental 
nations,  Greece  and  Rome. 

Text-Book. — Goodspeed's  History  of  the  Ancient  World. 
Mediaeval  History  through  Charlemagne. — This  includes  the 
break  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  migration  of  the  Teutons, 
and  their  new  homes,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Franks. 
Text-Book. — Thatcher  and  Schwill's  The  Mediaeval  Age. 
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Spring  Term. — Mediaeval  History  to  the  Reformation. — 
Growth  of  the  Papacy,  Feudalism,  Crusades,  Chivalry,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Monasticism,  and  Renaissance. 

Text-Book. — Thatcher  and  Schwill's  The  Mediaeval  Age. 
Modern    History. — Reformation,    Counter-reformation,    Abso- 
lutism, French  Revolution,  Growth  of  Democracy  in  Europe, 
Modern  States  of  Europe. 

Text-Book — Schwill's  Modern  Europe. 

Course  2. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  B.A. 
Fall  Term. — History  of  the  Presidency. 
Text-Book. — Stanwood's  History  of  the  Presidency. 
Spring  Term. — American  Political  Theories. 
Text-Book. — Merriam's  American  Political  Theories. 

North  Carolina  History. — One  hour  a  week.  Elective 
for  B.A.  Required  for  LL.B.  The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  most  significant  facts 
in  State  history.  No  text-book  is  used.  The  constitu- 
tional development,  the  party  changes,  the  religious  life, 
the  industrial  history,  and  leaders,  are  emphasized. 

Constitutional  Government. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elec- 
tive for  B.A.     Required  for  LL.B. 

Fall  Term. — English  History  and  Constitution. 

Text-Books. — Larned's  History  of  England  and  Dicey's  Law 
of  the  Constitution. 

Spring  Term. — United  States  History  and  Government. 
Text-Book. — Ashley's  The  American  Federal  State. 
Parliament  Law. — Brief  course  in  the  elementary  principles. 
Text-Book. — Kerfoot. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Course  i. — Three    hours    a    week.     Required    for    LL.B. 
Elective  for  B.A.  and  B.S. 

Fall  Term. — Fundamental  theories  are  treated  in  a  simple 
manner.  Attention  is  called  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  United  States. 
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Text-Book. — Seager's    Introduction    to    the    Study    of    Eco- 
nomics. 

Spring  Teem. — A  closer  examination  of  rights  of  property  and 
the  laws  of  production  and  distribution. 
Text-Book. — Hadley's  Economics. 

Parallel   Reading. — Reports   on   special   topics,   reviews   of 
magazine  articles  or  assigned  books. 

Course  2. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  B.A.     This  is 
a  course  in  the  study  of  society. 
Fall  Term. — History  of  Society. 

Text-Book. — Small  and  Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Society. 

Spring  Term. — Sociology. 

Text-Book. — Dealy  and  Ward's  Text-book  on  Sociology. 
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XII.     School  of  Law. 

FACULTY. 

William  L.  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Walter  Sikes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Needham  Y.  Gullet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Laic,  and  Dean  of  the  De- 
partment. 
Edgab  W.  Timbeblake,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

ADMISSION. 

The  marked  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  thorough  equip- 
ment for  every  profession.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
Law.  Therefore  every  young  man  intending  to  study  law 
should  take  as  thorough  and  complete  a  collegiate  course  as 
his  circumstances  will  allow.  No  lawyer  can  succeed  who 
cannot  write  and  speak  correctly,  and  is  not  familiar  with  ele- 
mentary mathematics. 

Admission  to  First-Year  Class. — Students  who  cannot 
take  a  college  course  must  have  had  a  general  education  at 
least  equivalent  to  a  high  school  course  before  they  can  be 
admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  second-year 
class  must  meet  the  educational  requirements  specified  for 
admission  to  the  first  year  class,  and  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  on  all  the  law  work  of  the  first  year,  those 
having  license  to  practice  law  or  coming  from  other  law 
schools  of  approved  standing  will  be  admitted  without  ex- 
amination. 

Admission  as  Special  Students. — Applicants  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the  Law  School  as 
special  students,  and  may  elect  such  work  as  they  desire, 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  subjects 
are  selected,  but  they  shall  not  be  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  three  years  of 
nine  months  each.  The  object  of  the  Law  School  is  to  afford 
a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
common  law  of  England  as  modified  by  the  statutes  of  the 
State.  Instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  diligent  study  of 
text-books,  selected  cases,  lectures,  discussions,  and  quizzes. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Course  1  — Blackstone  ( Lewis ) ,  Adams  and  Bispham  on 
Equity,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Vol.  I;  Croswell  on  Adminis- 
trators; Clark's  Code  of  Civil  Precedure,  selected  cases.  Five 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Gulley. 

Course  2. — Clark  on  Contracts,  Hopkins  on  Real  Property, 
Clark  on  Corporations,  Clark  on  Crimes,  Cooley's  Constitutional 
Law,  Bigelow  on  Torts,  Long  on  Domestic  Relations.  Five  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year.    Professor  Timberlake. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Course  3. — Richards  on  Insurance,  Boone  on  Banking,  Bige- 
low on  Wills,  Norton  on  Bills  and  Notes,  HufFcut  on  Agency, 
Hale  on  Bailments,  Tiffany  on  Sales,  selected  cases.  Five 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Timberlake. 

Course  4. — Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  Shipman  Common 
Law  Pleading,  Shipman's  Equity  Pleading,  Bryant  on  Code 
Pleading,  Hughes  on  Federal  Procedure,  Womack  on  Corpora- 
tions, Bankruptcy  and  Conveyancing,  selected  cases.  Five  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Gulley. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Course  5. — Guaranty  and  Suretyship,  Negligence,  Damages, 
Fraud,  Libel  and  Slander,  Mortgages,  Liens,  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, Conduct  of  Lawsuits,  selected  cases.  Five  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     Professor  Gulley. 

Course  6. — Shumaker  on  Partnership,  Davis  on  Interna- 
tional Law,  Minor's  Conflict  of  Laws,  Admiralty,  Roman  Law, 
History  and  Evolution  of  Law,  Sharswood  on  Legal  Ethics. 
Five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Timberlake. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

Thorough  written  examinations  are  held  when  a  subject 
is  completed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  an  examination  is 
given  on  the  whole  work  of  the  term. 

DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OE  LAWS. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred 
by  the  College  on  applicants  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  whole  work  of  the  School  of  Law,  together  with 
History,  Course  1,  Political  Economy,  Course  1,  and  Con- 
stitutional Government.  Candidates  for  this  degree  are  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject  selected  by  the 
professors.  No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  except  after 
three  years  of  actual  resident  study,  unless  in  case  of  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing. 

PRACTICE  COURTS. 

Practice  courts  are  held  on  Saturday  night.  All  students 
are  required  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  work.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courts  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  all 
the  details  of  actions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  from  the 
issuing  of  process  to  final  judgment. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture  room  is  the  law  library. 
This  is  open  every  afternoon  to  enable  students  to  consult 
the  various  authorities  on  subjects  under  consideration. 

EXPENSES. 
Students  in  the  Law  School  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees 
as  other  college  students,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  may,  without  extra  charge,  take  work  in  other 
college  classes. 

SUMMER  LAW   SCHOOL. 

The  summer  course  in  Law  begins  on  the  tenth  day  of 
June,  and  continues  till  Supreme  Court  examination. 
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The  subjects  taught  and  the  mode  of  instruction  are,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  same  as  those  for  the  first  year  of 
the  regular  College  session.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
preparing  young  men  for  examination  on  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  Work 
scribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 

Students  completing  all  courses  of  the  Summer  School 
may  be  credited  with  five  hours  on  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  fee  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  the  Summer  School 
is  twenty  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  application  to  Pro- 
fessor Gulley. 


XIII.     School  of  the  Bible. 

Professor  C idiom. 

Professor  Royall. 

The  work  of  this  school  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of 

the  College,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  theological  annex.     There 

are  four  courses  in  the  College  open  to   students  for  the 

study  of  the  Bible — two  in  English  and  one  each  in  Greek 

and  Hebrew. 

THE   ENGLISH    BIBLE. 
The  text  of  the  Amercan  Revision  of  the  English  Bible 
is  the  basis  of  the  work  in  the  classes  of  this  department. 
Hand-books,  maps,  and  the  Library  are  used,  but  always 
with  direct  reference  to  the  text  itself. 

The  work  of  the  text-book  is  supplemented  by  informal 
lectures  designed  to  broaden  the  view,  to  show  the  relation 
of  the  books  to  each  other  and  to  the  contemporary  history, 
and  to  leave  a  definite  impression  as  to  the  unique  character 
of  the  Bible  as  a  history  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to 
man. 

Course  1. — The  Old  Testament. — Three  hours  a  week  one  year. 
Elective.  The  work  of  this  class  tries  to  accomplish  four  things 
during  the  year :      ( 1 )   To  get  a  clear  and  consecutive  view  of 
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Old  Testament  history.  In  getting  this,  the  story  of  the  He- 
brew race  and  of  their  institutions  as  told  by  themselves  is  fol- 
lowed from  Abraham  to  Neherniah  as  the  main  line  of  study; 
and  along  with  this,  the  conditions  and  movements  of  other 
nations  and  countries  are  studied  incidentally  in  so  far  as  they 
have  any  bearing  on  the  development  and  history  of  the  He- 
brews. (2)  The  'personality  and  the  message  of  the  several 
Hebrew  prophets  are  studied  in  their  particular  settings,  and 
the  particular  conditions  with  which  they  had  to  deal  are  dis- 
cussed freely    as    sidelights    to    this  personality  and  message. 

( 3 )  Hebrew  poetry.  This  subject  is  studied  long  enough  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  purpose  and  point  of  view  of  the  several 
poetical  books,  and  a  few  of  the  poems  are  studied  as  sample 
expressions  of  universal  heart  experiences.  (4)  The  Messianic 
ideal,  as  a  fundamental  conception  running  through  all  the 
books  and  linking  them  together  into  a  unique  whole,  is  fol- 
lowed and  studied  with  as  much  thoroughness  as  the  time  at 
our   disposal   will   permit. 

Professor  C idiom. 
Course  2. — The  New  Testament. — Three  hours  a  week  for 
one  year.  Elective.  The  work  of  this  class  also  will  be  divided 
into  four  sections:  (1)  Introduction. — The  political,  social,  and 
religious  life  of  the  Jews  for  three  centuries  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  Era  will  be  examined  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring the  student  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  New 
Testament  conditions.  (2)  The  Life  of  Christ. — The  student  is 
expected  to  acquire  a  consistent  view  at  first  hand  of  the  person 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  they  appear  in  the  four  Gospels.  The 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  by  Stevens  and  Burton,  and  the  Con- 
structive Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Burton  and  Mathews, 
will  be  used  as  helps  in  this  study.  (3)  The  Apostolic  Age. — 
The  beginning  of  Christianity  as  a  life  and  as  a  system  of 
teaching  will  be  studied  here  as  they  are  brought  out  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles.  Stifler's  Introduction  to  the 
Book  of  Acts,  and  Burton's  Handbook  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  will  be  used  as  helps  in  connection  with  the  Bible  text. 

(4)  Exegesis  of  one  of  Paul's  epistles  or  the  study  of  some 
great  subject  of  fundamental  interest  to  the  New  Testament 
student.  This  section  of  our  work  is  varied  from  year  to  year 
according  to  circumstances.  The  work  at  this  point  for  the 
past  session  was  a  careful  study  of  Dr.  James  Denny's  book  on 
The  Death  of  Christ. 

Professor  Cullom. 
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THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective.  The  object  of  the 
course  is  to  enable  students  of  classic  Greek  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  New  Testament  idiom. 

Text-Books. — Westcott  and  Hort's  New  Testament  in  Greek; 

Burton's  New  Testament  Moods  and  Tenses;  Robertson's  Sylla- 
bus of  Greek  Syntax;   Thayer's  Lexicon. 

Professor  Royal. 

THE  HEBREW  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Course  4. — Three  hours  a  week.  Elective  for  the  M.A.  de- 
gree. The  class  is  expected  to  master  Harper's  Elements  of 
Hebrew,  along  with  the  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual,  and  to 
acquire  such  facility  in  reading  from  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  to  be  able  to  use  commentaries  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  Hebrew  exegesis. 

Professor  Cullom. 


XIV.     School  of  Education. 
Professor  Batman. 
In  this  school  an  effort  is  made  to  ground  the  pupil  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  education  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  a   sound  basis   for  the  art  of 
teaching  and  school  management.     As  far  as  possible  con- 
crete illustrations  of  the  theory  are  worked  out  in  actual 
practice  so  that  the  pupil  may  see  the  relation  between  the 
science  and  the  art.     To  this  end  the  history  of  education  is 
studied  as  the  evolution  of  thought,  with  special  reference 
to  the  positive  and  the  negative  value  of  past  theories  and 
their  bearing  on  present  problems ;  while  psychology  in  its 
application  to  the  school  room  is  presented  as  the  basis  of 
all  rational  method. 
Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Elementary  Pedagogy. — The  school  as  a  social  organization. 
The  selection  and  correlation  of  the  various  school  studies  and 
their  relative  value.  Methods  of  grading.  School  discipline — 
rewards,  punishments,  etc.  School  hygiene — physical  culture, 
play   and    fatigue.      Construction     of     school     buildings    with 
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special  reference  to  warming,  lighting,  ventilating  and  sanita- 
tion. Function  of  superintendent,  of  principal,  of  teacher. 
Their  relation  to  one  another.  The  duties  of  the  teacher — to 
his  pupils,  to  himself,  to  his  profession,  and  to  the  community. 
The  ethics  of  the  profession.  The  responsibilities  and  the  re- 
wards of  the  teacher. 

Text-Books. — Seeley's  New  School  Management,  White's  Ele- 
ments of  Pedagogy,  Thorndike's  The  Human  Nature  Club. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Psychology  of  Education. — Fall  Term. — The  general  theory 
and  process  of  mental  development.  Interest,  attention,  percep- 
tion, memory,  conception,  apperception,  the  feelings,  the  voli- 
tions, and  their  application  to  education.  The  formation  of 
character  through  habit  as  the  true  end  of  teaching. 

Text-Books. — Dexter  and  Garlick's  Psychology  in  the  School- 
room and  James's  Talks  to  Teachers. 

Parallel  Reading. — Tracy's  Psychology  of  Childhood  and 
Butler's  The  Meaning  of  Education. 

Method  in  Education. — Spring  Term. — The  principles  of  gen- 
eral method.  Special  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  English  grammar,  and  literature 
in  the  common   school.     Object  lessons   and   the   kindergarten. 

Text-Books. — McMurray's  Elements  of  General  Method  and 
Roark's  Method   in   Education. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

The  History  of  Education. — Primitive  and  Oriental  education. 
Greek  and  Roman  education.  Early  Christian  education  and 
its  bearing  on  thought  and  activity.  The  Great  Teacher  and  the 
Christian  Fathers.  Monasticism,  Mysticism  and  Chivalry.  Scho- 
lasticism and  the  rise  of  universities.  The  Renascence  and  Hu- 
manism. The  Reformation  and  education.  Realism  in  educa- 
tion as  typified  by  Erasmus,  Milton,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  and 
Comenius.  Rousseau  and  the  naturalistic  tendency  in  education. 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  and  the  psychological  tendency. 
Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  the  scientific  tendency.  The  socio- 
logical tendency.     The  present  elective  tendency. 

Text-Books. — Davidson's  History  of  Education,  Munroe's 
Educational  Ideal,  Painter's  Great  Pedagogical  Essays.  Parallel 
Reading.  Rousseau's  Emile,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude. 
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XV.     School  of  Medicine, 
faculty. 

William  L.  Poteat,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Biology. 

Watson  S.  Kankin,  M.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Histology,  Bacteri- 
ology and  Pathology. 

Lewis  M.  Gaines,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, and  Pharmacology. 

Chakles  E.  Brewek,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Thomas  B.  Caldwell,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

Realizing  the  need  of  economy  in  time  and  money  to  stu- 
dents who  contemplate  the  study  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest 
College,  in  compliance  with  a  constant  and  increasing  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  its  patrons,  established  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  May,  1902.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
eight  years  of  collegiate  work  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
and  the  medical  degree  is  frequently  too  severe  a  tax  on  the 
nervous  and  the  financial  capital  of  deserving  students ;  and 
of  late  years  many  remedies  have  been  suggested.  The 
suggestion  which  has  received  the  strongest  support  and 
which  this  department  adopts  is  to  combine  the  academic 
and  the  medical  training  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the 
advantages  of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible 
for  the  student  to  graduate  with  the  baccalaureate  degree 
and  the  medical  degree  in  six  years.  This  suggestion  was 
first  made  practical  by  several  of  the  larger  universities,  and 
the  work  of  this  school  is  organized  according  to  this  plan. 
Two  years'  time  and  expense  are  thus  saved. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  schools  of  the  Col- 
lege.    See  page  32. 
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AIM    AND    SCOPE)    OF    THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE). 

This  department  has  but  one  claim  to  existence  and  that 
is  the  excellence  of  its  work.  Accordingly,  it  undertakes  to 
teach  only  those  branches  of  medicine  which  can  be  taught 
as  thoroughly  in  the  small  village  as  in  the  large  city, 
namely,  the  laboratory  studies  in  medicine,  supplying  the 
pure  science  foundation  of  the  professional  course.  These 
studies  are  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Pharmacology,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  and  Path- 
ology. This  work  has  been  made  much  easier  by  the  ad- 
vances in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  and  in  the  methods 
ji  preserving  material,  and  is  simply  an  extension,  in  a 
special  direction,  of  scientific  work  which  the  College  has 
done  for  years. 

RECOGNITION    OF    THE    WORK    IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1908-9  certificates  of  re- 
commendation for  advanced  standing  in  medical  colleges 
will  be  given  to  those  students  only  who  have  completed 
this  two  year  medical  course  and  either  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course. 

At  its  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  May  1904,  the  Association 
ot  American  Medical  Colleges,  after  examining  the  work  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  Wake  Forest  College  admitted  it 
to  membership.  Membership  in  the  Association  insures  to 
our  students  the  same  recognition  accorded  to  students 
from  any  other  college. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
While  the  department  has  been  well  equipped  with  ap- 
paratus and  material  since  its  establishment  in  1902,  it  has 
been  somewhat  cramped  for  lack  of  proper  buildings. 
Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Professor  Carlyle,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  Alumni  of  Wake  Forest  College,  this  ob- 
stacle has  been  removed  by  the  erection  of  the  handsome 
and  commodious  Alumni   Building.      This    building,    con- 
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structed  especially  for  laboratory  purposes,  is  65  x  80  feet 
and  three  stories  high.  In  it  are  the  Anatomical,  Physiologi- 
cal, Histological,  Bacteriological,  Pathological,  and  Biological 
laboratories.  Beside  these  there  are  private  laboratories  for 
the  professors  of  the  above  subjects.  The  equipment  of 
these  laboratories,  both  in  apparatus  and  in  material,  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
professors  and  janitors  in  the  large  hospitals  and  labora- 
tories for  a  constant  supply  of  miscroscopic  material.  The 
Anatomical  and  Physiological  laboratories  are  likewise  sup- 
plied with  all  the  necessary  material. 

EXPENSES. 
See  College  Expenses,  page  90. 

COURSES  IN  MEDICINE. 
Upon  complying  with  the  requirements  for  admission 
three  choices  are  open  to  the  student.  First,  he  may  select 
Medicine  alone.  This  is  the  same  work  that  is  given  during 
the  first  two  years  in  all  good  medical  colleges.  Second,  he 
may  select  Medicine,  together  with  any  academic  courses 
desired,  without  extra  cost  for  tuition.  Third,  he  may  take 
— and  this  is  desired  wherever  possible — the  four  years' 
work  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  including  as  elec- 
tives  two  years'  medical  work.  Should  this  last  course  be 
followed,  the  student  graduates  in  four  years  with  the  B.S. 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  has  completed  two  years  of  his 
medical  training.  This  gives  him  admission  into  the  third 
year  of  medical  colleges,  so  that  in  two  years  after  gradua- 
ting with  the  B.S.  degree  he  can  secure  his  M.D.  degree. 

Course  1. — Anatomy. — Instruction  in  gross  human  anatomy 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The  work  is  divided  as 
follows:  the  first  six  to  eight  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Osteology,  preparatory  to  the  work  in  dissection,  which  begins 
about  the  first  of  November.  To  each  student  is  loaned  a  com- 
plete human  skeleton,  which  he  may  keep  for  constant  reference 
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until  the  end  of  the  session.  Upon  completing  the  work  in  Os- 
teology, the  work  in  the  dissecting  room  is  begun.  Each  student 
is  expected  to  make  a  complete  dissection  of  the  body.  To  this 
end  the  body  is  divided  into  three  "parts,"  viz:  (1)  Arm  and 
Wall  of  the  Thorax,  (2)  Leg  and  Abdomen,  including  the  Peri- 
neum, (3)  Head,  Neck,  and  Thoracic  Viscera.  To  each  student 
is  assigned  one  of  these  "parts,"  for  which  he  becomes  responsi- 
ble, and  which  he  carefully  dissects  under  the  constant  guidance 
of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  who  attempts  to  instill  as  far  as 
possible  a  desire  for  independent  thought  and  investigation. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  third  "part,"  the  student  has  dis- 
sected the  entire  body.  However,  in  most  cases  it  is  expected 
that  the  student  can  finish  the  two  "parts"  each  year,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  dissect  an  extra  "part"  as  a  review  or  to  make  a 
regional  dissection. 

The  Anatomical  Laboratory  is  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
new  Alumni  Building,  and  has  been  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  high-grade  work. 
Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  provide  a  well-lighted  apart- 
ment. 

During  the  course  in  Osteology  the  class  meets  four  times  a 
week  for  lectures,  recitation,  and  demonstration,  and  twice  a 
week  for  laboratory  work.  After  dissecting  has  begun,  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  Anatomical  laboratory  is 
required  of  each  student,  while  in  addition  the  class  meets  once 
a  week  for  recitation  and  conference  on  the  work  of  the  week. 
Students  desiring  to  do  extra  work  in  the  laboratory  can  make 
special  arrangements  to  do  so. 

Upon  completion  of  the  work  in  Osteology,  a  practical  exami- 
nation in  that  subject  is  held.  After  each  student  has  con- 
cluded the  dissection  of  the  "part"  assigned  him,  he  is  given  a 
practical  examination  on  that  part.  When  the  course  in  Anat- 
omy is  completed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  each  student  is 
given  both  a  practical  and  a  written  examination  on  the  work 
of  the  entire  two  years,  thus  testing  his  knowledge  and  grasp 
of  the  whole  subject. 

Text-Books. — Text-book  of  Anatomy,  Cunningham,  2d  edi- 
tion;   Laboratory  Manual  of  Anatomy — Barker. 

Reference  Books. — Anatomy — Gray,  Morris,  Quain,  Gerrish. 
Spalteholz — Hand  Atlas  of  Human  Anatomy,  Sobotta-McMur- 
rich  Atlas  of  Aantomy. 

Professor  Gaines. 
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Course  2. — Physiology. — The  course  in  Physiology  extends 
from  January  to  the  succeeding  Christmas.  By  means  of  this 
arrangement  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  of  making 
considerable  progress  in  Anatomy,  Histology,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics,  all  of  which  are  so  important  in  preparing  the  way  for 
a  satisfactory  understanding  of  Physiology.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  all  students  who  contemplate  taking  the  work  in 
Physiology  will  arrange  to  take  all  of  these  other  branches  prior 
to  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Physiology  course. 

The  work  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations,  accompanied  by 
demonstrations  before  the  class  of  experiments  illustrating  the 
important  principles  of  Physiology.  The  class  meets  three  times 
a  week  throughout  the  course.  From  January  to  May  the  sub- 
jects taken  up  include  the  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve,  of 
blood  and  lymph,  of  the  organs  of  circulation  of  blood  and 
lymph,  of  respiration,  and  of  digestion  and  secretion.  During 
the  Fall  Term  the  subjects  introduced  include  a  study  of  heat 
production  and  regulation,  reproduction,  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  central  Nervous  System,  and  finally  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined,  during  the  last  few  months 
of  the  course  each  student  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming a  number  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  such  experiments,  and  they 
will  constitute  part  of  the  work  upon  which  his  grade  is  based. 
A  new  laboratory,  well  equipped  for  the  performance  of  all  im- 
portant fundamental  experiments  in  physiology,  will  be  open  to 
those  who  take  this  course.  The  final  examination  on  physiology 
is  held  when  the  subject  is  concluded.  The  examination  is  both 
written  and  practical. 

Text-Book. — Howell:   Text-book   of   Physiology    (1906). 
Reference  Books. — American  Text-book  of  Physiology,  Schae- 
fer's    Physiology,    Experimental    Physiology    (Hall). 

Professor  Gaines. 

Course  3. — Biology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  the  same 

as  Biology,  Course  1    (page  50).  Professor   Poteot. 

Course  4. — Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory 
work  the   same  as   Chemistry   1    ( page   48 ) . 

Professor  Brewer. 
Course  5. — Physics. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  the  same 
as  Physics  1    (page  52). 

Professor  Lake. 
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Couese  6. — Histology. — This  fundamental  branch  of  micro- 
scopy is  necessarily  a  part  of  the  first  year's  medical  course. 
Two  lectures,  with  two  afternoons  per  week,  three  hours  each, 
are  devoted  to  its  study  throughout  the  first  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  laboratory  is  always  open  to  those  who  wish  to  de- 
vote extra  time  to  this  work.  The  laboratory  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  apparatus.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a 
locker,  compound  microscope,  and  complete  outfit,  for  which  he 
is  held  responsible.  The  object  of  the  course  is  thoroughly  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  method  of  study  and  appear- 
ance of  normal  tissue.  The  course  is  divided  into  Histology 
proper,  or  a  study  of  the  tissue  elements;  Organology,  a  study 
of  the  structure  of  organs;  and  lastly,  Special  Senses  and  Ner- 
vous System.  Both  written  and  practical  examinations  are 
held  during  the  course. 

Professor  Rankin. 

Course  7. — Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory 
work  the  same  as  Chemistry,  Course  2   (page  48). 

Professor  Brewer. 

Course  8. — Physiological  Chemistry. — Two  lectures  and  four 
hours'  laboratory  work  a  week  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the 
Spring  Term.  The  lectures  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  the 
chemistry  of  foods,  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  of  wastes,  etc. 
In  the  laboratory  is  given  an  opportunity  for  experimental  study 
of  many  of  the  topics  presented  in  the  lectures.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Urinalysis. 

Professor  Brewer. 

Course  9. — Toxicology. — Two  lectures  and  four  hours'  labora- 
tory work  a  week  for  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  Spring  Term. 
In  this  course  are  given  methods  of  detecting  in  foods,  tissues, 
and  organs  of  the  body  typical  poisons  of  each  of  the  several 
groups. 

Professor  Brewer. 

Course  10. — Pharmacology. — The  work  in  Pharmacology  ex- 
tends from  January  to  the  end  of  the  session,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  it  be  taken  only  by  students  who  have  completed 
their  work  in  Physiology.  The  work  consists  of  lectures  and 
recitations,  accompanied  from  time  to  time  by  demonstrations  of 
the  action  of  the  more  important  drugs  upon  animals.  Speci- 
mens of  the  more  common  drugs  will  be  shown  to  render  the 
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student  familiar  with  their  appearance.  The  action  of  all  the 
important  drugs  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  studied  in  detail. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  session  special  instruction  in  prescrip- 
tion writing  will  be  given.  The  class  meets  three  times  a  week. 
Text-Books. — Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,  or  The  Ac- 
tion of  Drugs — Cushny    (edition   1906). 

Professor  Gaines. 

Course  11. — Bacteriology. — Three  lectures  and  three  after- 
noons in  the  laboratory  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the 
second  year  of  the  Medical  Course  are  devoted  to  this  study. 
The  laboratory  is  open  at  all  hours  to  the  class,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  make  daily  observations  and  keep  record 
of  the  cultural  characteristics  of  the  bacteria.  Each  student  is 
provided  with  a  locker,  a  compound  microscope,  and  material 
necessary  for  the  study  of  bacteria.     The  course  consists  of: 

(a)  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  history  of  Bacteriology, 
Biology  of  Bacteria,  Infection,  and  Immunity,  (b)  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  laboratory  demonstrations  on  Sterilization, 
Disinfection,  Preparation  of  Culture  Media,  Methods  of  Study- 
ing Bacteria,  and  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water,  soil, 
and  air.  About  forty  bacteria,  comprising  all  the  important 
pathogenic  species,  are  studied,  and  the  student  is  required  to 
keep  a  daily  record  of  his  work.  At  the  end  of  the  course  writ- 
ten and  practical  examinations  are  held. 

Professor  Rankin. 
Course  12. — Pathology. — Three  lectures  and  three  afternoons 
in  the  laboratory  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  second 
year's  Medical  Course  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  labora- 
tory is  open  at  all  times,  and  students  wishing  to  devote  extra 
time  to  this  work  may  do  so.  The  laboratory  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  appartus  and  pathological  tissues.  Each  stu- 
dent is  provided  with  a  locker,  compound  mircoscope,  and  ma- 
terial for  staining  and  mounting.  At  the  end  of  the  session 
each  student  possesses  from  175  to  200  permanent  tissue  mounts, 
showing  the  various  stages  of  the  pathological  processes.  The 
course  consists  of:      (a)   Lectures  and  recitations  on  autopsies. 

(b)  Lectures    and    demonstrations    on    pathological    technique. 

(c)  General  pathology,  (d)  Special  pathology.  The  student 
is  required  to  stand  both  written  and  practical  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Professor  Rankin. 
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XVI.     School  of  Physical  Culture. 
Director  Crosier. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  physical  education,  the  Trus- 
tees erected  in  1900  a  commodious  Gymnasium  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.  The  main  floor  is  50  by  80  feet,  and  is  equipped 
with  apparatus.  The  lower  floor  contains  baths,  toilet- 
rooms,  and  storage  rooms.  The  Director  is  in  charge  of  all 
exercises  and  adapts  the  work  of  each  student  to  his  individ- 
ual needs.  In  the  examinations  he  is  assisted  by  the  physi- 
cians of  the  School  of  Medicine.  All  fees  for  the  use  of 
Gymnasium,  lockers,  or  keys  are  controlled  by  the  Athletics 
Committees. 

Attendance  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of  all  students, 
three  periods  a  week  for  three  years..  Students  are  graded 
as  in  the  other  departments,  and  a  failure  to  make  the  re- 
quired grade  will  be  a  bar  to  graduation.  These  grades 
are  reckoned  in  making  up  the  general  average. 
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Degrees. 


The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  stu- 
dent must  have  met  the  requirements  in  Physical  Culture 
(p.  72)  and  have  completed  the  following  courses: 

Prescribed  (*Forty  hours)  : — 

Latin  1  and  2   (8  hrs), 

English  1  and  2  (6  hrs), 

French  1    (3  hrs)   or  German  I    (3  hrs)   or  Greek  1    (5 
hrs), 

Mathematics  1  and  2   (8  hrs), 

Chemistry  1    (3  hrs), 

Biology  1    (3  hrs), 

Physics   I    (3  hrs), 

Moral  Philosophy  1    (3  hrs), 

History  1   (3  hrs). 
Elective   (Twenty  hours,  which  must  include  at  least  two 

advanced  courses)  : — 

Latin  3   (3  hrs), 

Latin  4  (2  hrs), 

Greek  1    (5  hrs), 

Greek  2   (3  hrs), 

Greek  3    (3  hrs), 

Greek  4  (2  hrs), 

English  3   (3  hrs), 

English  4  (3  hrs), 

French  1   (3  hrs), 

French  2   (3  hrs), 

French  3  (3  hrs), 


*  Forty-two,  in  case  Greek  is  taken. 
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German  1  (3  hrs), 

German  2  (3  hrs), 

German  3    (3  hrs), 

Spanish  1   (3  hrs), 

Spanish  2  (3  hrs), 

Mathematics   3    (3   hrs), 

Applied   Mathematics    (3   hrs), 

Astronomy   (3  hrs), 

Chemistry  2   (4  hrs), 

Chemistry  3   (4  hrs), 

Biology  2    (4  hrs), 

Biology  3  (4  hrs), 

Biology  4  (3  hrs), 

Physics  2  (4  hrs), 

Moral  Philosophy  2  (2  hrs), 

History  2   (2  hrs), 

History  3  (2  hrs), 

Cont.  Government   (3  hrs), 

Pol.  Economy  1   (3  hrs), 

Pol.  Economy  2   (2  hrs), 

Law  1    (5  hrs), 

Bible  1    (3  hrs), 

Bible  2  (3  hrs), 

Bible  3    (3  hrs), 

Education  1    (3  hrs), 

Education  2   (3  hrs). 

Education  3   (3  hrs), 

Medicine  2   (3  hrs). 

Bachelor  of  Science. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  the 
student  must  have  met  the  requirements  in  Physical  Culture 
(p.  y2)  and  have  completed  the  following  courses: 

Prescribed  (Twenty-nine  hours)  : — 
Latin   1    (5  hrs), 
English   1    (3  hrs), 
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German  1    (3  hrs), 
Mathematics  1  and  2  (8  hrs), 
Chemistry  1   (3  hrs), 
Biology  1   (3  hrs), 
Physics   1    (3  hrs), 
Psychology   (1   hr). 
Elective    (Thirty- four  hours,  which  must  include  at  least 
two  advanced  courses)  : — 
English  2  (3  hrs), 
German  2   (3  hrs), 
German  3  (3  hrs), 
French  1   (3  hrs), 
French  2   (3  hrs), 
French  3   (3  hrs), 
Mathematics  3   (3  hrs), 
Applied  Mathematics   (3  hrs), 
Astronomy   (3  hrs), 
Chemistry  2  (4  hrs), 
Chemistry  3  (4  hrs), 
Biology  2   (4  hrs), 

Biology  3  (4  hrs), 

Biology  4   (3  hrs), 

Physics  2   (4  hrs), 

Physics  3  (4  hrs), 

Logic  and  Ethics   (2  hrs), 

Moral  Philosophy  2    (2  hrs), 

Political  Economy  1   (3  hrs), 

Medicine  1    (4  hrs), 

Medicine  2  (3  hrs), 

Medicine  6  (3  hrs), 

Medicine  8   (1  hr), 

Medicine  9   (1  hr), 

Medicine  10  (3  hrs), 

Medicine  11  and  12  (5  hrs), 
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Master  of  Arts. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  student 
must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bach- 
elor of  Science  and  completed  an  additional  year's  work  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  week.  This  work  must  include 
at  least  three  of  the  following  advanced  courses :  Latin  3 
and  4,  Greek  3  and  4,  English  3  and  4,  French  2  and  3, 
German  2  and  3,  Spanish  2,  Mathematics  3,  Chemistry  2  and 
3,  Biology  2  and  3,  Physics  2  and  3,  Moral  Philosophy  2, 
History  2  and  3,  Political  Economy  2,  Bible  3  and  4,  Educa- 
tion 3,  Applied  Mathematics,  Astronomy.  Upon  this  year's 
work  a  minimum  grade  of  90  is  required. 

A  study  which  has  been  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  course  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  course,  does 
not  count  in  the  required  number  of  hours  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

Bachelor  of  Laws. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  the 
student  must  have  completed  Law,  History  1,  Constitu- 
tional Government,  Political  Economy  1,  and  have  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  English  Grammar  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Studies 
which  have  been  counted  for  the  LL.B.  degree  will  not  be 
accepted  as  electives  for  the  B.A.  or  the  M.A.  degree. 


Theses  and  Addresses. 


Except  in  the  cases  mententioned  below,  two  theses  are  re- 
quired of  each  candidate  for  a  degree — one  of  not  less  than 
one  thousand  words,  to  be  presented  by  May  1  of  his  Junior 
year;  the  other  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  words,  to  be 
presented  by  May  1  of  his  Senior  year.  No  thesis  will  be 
received  later  than  the  date  specified  except  by  special  action 
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of  the  Faculty  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 
The  student  must  select  the  school  within  the  scope  of  which 
he  purposes  to  prepare  his  thesis,  and  then  have  the  subject 
assigned  him  by  the  professor  of  that  school.  The  subject 
must  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  President  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October,  and  may  not  be  changed  thereafter. 
A  list  of  authorities  consulted  must  be  appended  to  the 
thesis.     Anniversary  addresses  may  be  received  as  theses. 

Only  one  thesis  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

A  third  thesis  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  words  is  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

On  the  third  Monday  in  March  the  Faculty  will  select 
six  members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  speakers  for  Com- 
mencement Day,  who  shall  deliver  addresses  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  words  in  length.  Of  these  speakers  and 
of  the  editors  of  "The  Wake  Forest  Student"  the  Senior 
Thesis  is  not  required.  Each  speaker  must  submit  his 
graduating  address  to  the  President  at  least  ten  days  before 
Commencement  Day. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  May,  each  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties may  elect  six  of  its  members  from  the  Senior  class, 
six  of  whom — three  from  each  society — shall  deliver  origi- 
nal addresses  of  not  less  than  seven  hundred  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  words,  on  the  third  Friday  evening  in  Octo- 
ber; the  remaining  six,  on  the  second  Friday  evening  in 
March.  These  addresses  may  be  received  in  place  of  theses. 
Anniversary  speakers  are  not  eligible  to  these  positions. 
All  addresses  must  be  submitted  to  and  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

Senior  Theses  and  Senior  Addresses  are  to  be  written  on 
paper  furnished  by  the  College,  and  are  bound  and  pre- 
served in  the  College  Library. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Science  whose  aver- 
age grade  is  not  less  than  98,  shall  have  inscribed  in  their 
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diplomas  the  words  summa  cum  laude;  those  whose  average 
grade  is  less  than  98  but  not  less  than  95,  shall  have  the 
words  magna  cum  laude;  while  those  whose  average  grade 
is  under  95  but  not  under  90,  shall  have  the  words  cum 
laude. 

All   "conditions"  must  be  removed  by  April    10  of  the 
Senior  year. 


Recitations  and  Examinations. 


Each  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  recitations 
a  week.  No  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  recita- 
tions a  week.  No  student  may  take  more  than  sixteen  reci- 
tations a  week  who  fails 'to  make  an  average  grade  of  90. 

All  unexcused  absences  are  marked  zero.  Students  ab- 
sent as  many  as  three  times  in  any  calendar  month  from  any 
class  are  required  to  stand  in  a  body  a  special  examina- 
tion, limited  to  one  hour,  on  the  whole  ground  covered  by 
the  class  during  that  month.  Failure  to  stand  any  of  these 
examinations  will  prevent  the  student  from  passing  on  the 
subject  involved.  In  case  a  student  is  absent  from  any  class 
more  than  three  times  in  any  calendar  month,  the  fact  is 
reported  to  the  President,  who  may  communicate  it  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  student. 

Students  who  make  an  average  of  less  than  70  on  either 
term's  work,  in  subjects  which  continue  throughout  the  ses- 
sion, are  not  allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  averaging 
this  grade  with  the  other  term's  work. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  represent  the  College  in  any 
public  function,  or  as  editor  of  any  of  the  college  periodicals, 
whose  daily  grade  in  any  class  is  below  80. 

Students  who  fail  on  the  examination  may  be  examined 
at  the  next  regular  examination  on  the  same  part  of  the 
course,  and  the  result  of  the  re-examination  is  averaged 
with  the  daily  grade  previously  secured.     No  student,  how- 
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ever,  will  be  allowed  a  special  examination  until  he  shall 
have  shown  good  reason  for  it,  and  shall  have  presented  to 
the  professor  the  Bursar's  receipt  for  one  dollar  paid  to  him 
to  be  turned  into  the  Library  Fund.  This  fee  will  be  re- 
mitted, first,  in  case  students  who  present  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate of  illness ;  second,  in  case  of  conflict  with  other  col- 
lege duties. 

Except  in  the  School  of  Law,  classes  are  examined  only 
at  the  times  designated  by  the  Faculty. 

During  examination  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  member  of  his  class,  to  consult  any  book  or  docu- 
ment, or  to  have  communication  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  given  or  received. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  the  student 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  75  on  each  study. 


Reports. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  quarters  reports  upon 
progress  in  studies  and  upon  deportment  are  sent  to  parents 
or  guardians  only.  These  quarterly  reports  are  not  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  precise  grade  of  scholarship  of  stu- 
dents. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  student,  showing  his  precise  grade  of  schol- 
arship and  total  number  of  absences  from  recitations  and 
religious  exercises. 

The  reports  are  designed  to  maintain  communication  with 
parents  and  guardians,  to  elicit  their  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment, and  thus  bring  to  bear  practically  and  directly  upon 
every  student  the  influence  of  home.  Prompt  attention, 
therefore,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  given  by  patrons  to  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  these  circulars. 
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Discipline. 


The  discipline  of  the  College  is  adapted  and  intended,  not 
for  boys,  but  for  young  men  who  have  attained  to  such 
maturity  as  to  enable  them  to  exercise  self-control.  All 
students  are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and 
regular  in  attendance  upon  all  their  college  duties,  and,  in 
their  relations  with  their  instructors  and  fellow-students  to 
cultivate  those  amenities  which  are  universally  recognized 
among  gentlemen.  Profanity,  gambling,  and  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  are,  of  course,  forbidden.  Sport  or  ex- 
ercise likely  to  annoy  persons  or  injure  property  will  not  be 
allowed.  Students  wishing  to  go  further  than  four  miles 
from  the  College  must  obtain  permission  from  the  President 
or  his  representative.  Students  who  persist  in  violating 
this  regulation  will  be  expelled. 

The  Honor  System,  voluntarily  adopted  by  the  student 
body  and  cordially  approved  by  the  Faculty,  is  the  best 
possible  guarantee  of  the  observance  of  law  and  the  preva- 
lence of  order  in  the  College. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  students  the  principles 
of  true  manliness  and  sentiments  of  self-respect.  To  this 
end  they  are  trusted  and  treated  as  gentlemen. 

Young  men  who  will  not  respond  to  this  open  and  gener- 
ous regime,  who  have  formed  vicious  habits,  or  who  can  not 
restrain  themselves  from  all  mischief  and  from  annoyance  to 
their  fellow-students,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  institution. 


Literary  Societies. 


There  are  two  Literary  Societies — the  Philomathesian  and 
the  Euzelian.  Each  society  holds  two  meetings  a  week — 
one  on  Friday  night  for  debate,  the  other  on  Saturday  morn- 
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ing  for  exercises  in  composition  and  speaking  and  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  In  all  these  exercises  the 
members  are  required  to  participate.  The  Faculty  regards 
the  Societies  as  important  aids  in  the  work  of  education  and 
in  the  preservation  of  wholesome  sentiments  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  their  importance 
in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  in  culti- 
vating and  directing  the  taste  for  reading,  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  of  public  speaking.  Any  student,  after 
the  fourteenth  day  from  the  date  of  his  registration,  on 
obtaining  written  permission  of  the  President,  may  connect 
himself  with  either  of  these  societies,  provided  its  member- 
ship shall  be  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  both  of  them. 

The  exceptional  excellence  and  value  of  these  two  socie- 
ties is  believed  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  no  other 
secret  societies  of  any  kind  are  allowed  to  exist  among  the 
students.  Some  years  since  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by 
special  enactment,  prohibited  all  other  secret  societies  in  the 
College.  This  act  is  still  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
institution.  Accordingly,  students  who  take  part  in  the  or- 
ganization or  perpetuation  of  any  secret  student  fraternity, 
society,  or  organization  other  than  the  Literary  Societies, 
or  who  actively  affiliate  with  any  such  fraternity,  society 
or  organization,  thereby  forfeit  their  membership  in  the 
College. 

Several  Medals  are  offered  by  the  Societies. 
In  the  Philomathesian  Society: 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Senior  class. 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Junior  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in  the 
Freshman  class. 
In  the  Euzelian  Society: 
6 
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The  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  of  the 
Senior  class. 

The  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Medal,  for  the  best  essay.  Open 
to  all  members  of  both  societies. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Freshman  class. 

Two  medals  are  offered  for  the  best  essay  and  for  the 
best  story  contributed  during  the  current  session  to  "The 
Wake  Forest  Student." 

The  Societies  celebrate  their  anniversary  on  the  Friday 
nearest  the  14th  of  February  in  each  year  with  a  joint  debate 
in  the  afternoon  and  orations  in  the  evening. 


The  Library. 


The  Library  now  consists  of  upwards  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand thoroughly  classified  and  catalogued  volumes  and  sev- 
eral thousand  pamphlets.  Additions  are  made  regularly  by 
the  Faculty.  It  contains  two  special  collections — "The 
James  C.  Maske  Collection"  of  the  Ancient  Classics,  and 
"The  Skinner  Library"  of  religious  literature.  In  its  con- 
tents, management,  and  usefulness  the  Library  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  South. 
Its  value  is  considerably  enhanced  by  a  card  catalogue.  It 
is  open  every  day,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  when  students 
and  others  are  permitted  to  visit  it  and,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  consult  or  borrow  books. 

The  College  Library  contains  special  shelves  for  the 
library  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
and  any  books,  pamphlets,  church  records,  papers,  manu- 
scripts, minutes  of  associations  and  other  documents  tend- 
ing to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  progress  of  our  de- 
nomination will  be  gladly  received  and  carefully  preserved. 
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During  the  past  year  donations  have  been  received  from 
the  following  sources : 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons. 

Government  of  North  Carolina. 

M.  M.  Smith. 

S.  R.  Anderson. 

B.  Y.  Tyner. 

P.  W.  Kurfees. 

J.  C.  McNeill. 


U.  S.  Government. 
J.  M.  Coleman. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat. 
F.  T.  Burke. 
W.  A.  Pollard. 
C.  A.  Leonard. 


The  Reading  Room. 


The  reading-room  is  opened  every  day  in  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  The  officer  in  charge  is  required  to  pre- 
serve order.  The  magazines  and  pamphlets  may  be  bor- 
rowed on  certain  conditions.  The  best  current  literature 
is  regularly  received.  The  following  periodicals  may  be 
mentioned : 


The  Atlantic  Monthly, 

The  Century, 

Harper's  Monthly, 

Scribner's  Magazine, 

McClure's  Magazine, 

Current  Literature, 

The  International  Quarterly, 

Everybody's  Magazine, 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 

The  World's  Work, 

The  Forum, 

The  North  American  Review, 

The  Bookman, 

The  Dial, 

The  Critic, 

Review  of  Reviews, 

The  New  England  Magazine, 

The  Sewanee  Review, 

The  Southern  Quarterly, 


The  American  Historical  Review, 
The   Edinburgh   Review, 
The  Quarterly  Review, 
The  Westminster  Review, 
The   Contemporary  Review, 
The  Fortnightly  Review, 
The  Nineteenth  Century, 
Macmillan's  Magazine, 
Chamber's   Journal, 
The  Outlook, 
The  Independent, 
The   World   To-Day, 
The  Nation, 
The  Literary  Digest, 
The  Scrap-Book, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Harper's  Weekly, 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News- 
paper, 
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Collier's   Weekly, 
Country  Life, 

The  London  Illustrated  News, 
The  Youth's  Companion, 
The  National  Economist, 
The  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Educational  Review, 
The  Classical   Review, 
The  American  Journal  of   Phil- 
ology, 
Modern  Language  Notes, 
The  American  Journal  of  Theology,The  Baptist  Standard, 
The  American  Journal   of   Soci-     Charity  and  Children, 


The  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, 
The  N.  C.  Law  Journal, 
Physical  Culture, 
Association  Men, 
The  Sunday  School  Times, 
The   Religious   Herald, 
The  Baptist  Courier, 
The  Western  Recorder, 
The   Baptist  Argus, 
The  Baptist  and  Reflector, 


ology, 
The  Biblical  World, 
The  Expositor, 
The  Homiletic  Review, 
The  Seminary  Magazine, 
The  Missionary  Review  of  the 

World, 
The   Baptist   Missionary    Maga 

zine, 
The  Foreign  Mission  Journal, 
The  Missionary  Herald, 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
The    Journal    of    the 

Society, 
Popular  Astronomy, 
The  American  Naturalist, 
Nature, 
The  Electrical  World  and  Engi 

neer, 
The  American  Lawyer, 


The  Biblical  Recorder, 
The   North   Carolina   Baptist, 
The  South  Carolina  Baptist, 
The  Christian  Advocate, 
The  World  and  Way, 
The  Baptist  Union, 
The   Standard    ( Chicago ) , 
The  New  York  Herald, 
The  Baltimore  Sun, 
The  British  Weekly, 
The  Washington  Post, 
The  News  and  Observer, 
Chemical    ,The  Charlotte  Observer, 
The  Columbia  State, 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution, 
The  Wilmington  Star, 
The  Union  Republican, 
The  Progressive  Farmer, 
The  Christian  Index. 


The  Museum. 


The  College  Museum  contains  a  considerable  variety  of 
minerals,  a  series  of  typical  fossils  and  specimens  of  the 
chief  groups  of  animals,  besides  other  interesting  objects. 
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It  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  the  sciences. 
Additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  students  and 
other  friends  of  the  College  are  asked  to  help  in  this  work. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  last  catalogue  the  following 
persons  have  made  contributions  to  the  Museum,  and  to 
them  the  thanks  of  the  College  are  due: 

C.  A.  Leonard. 

Solvay  Process   Company,   Syracuse,   N.   Y. 

Costner   Electrolytic  Alkali   Company,   Niagara   Falls,   N.   Y. 

International  Acheson  Graphite   Co.,  Niagara  Falls,   N.  Y. 

Standard  Oil  Company. 

Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Brick  and  Paving  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Schoellkoff,  Hartford  and  Hanna  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,   Richmond,  Va. 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia. 


Wal^e  Forest  Scientific  Society. 


In  December,  1890,  certain  students  and  professors  of 
the  College  organized  the  Wake  Forest  Scientific  Society. 
Its  objects  are  to  promote  interest  in  the  progress  of  science 
and  to  encourage  original  investigation.  Those  who  are 
or  have  been  members  of  the  Faculty  or  students  of  the 
College  are  eligible  to  active  membership.  The  regular 
meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  evening  of  each 
month  of  the  session. 


WaKe  F°rest  Historical  Society. 


The  Society  was  organized  in  December,  1895.  Its  object 
is  to  encourage  historical  research.  Much  of  the  work  is 
done  by  students,  especially  in  North  Carolina  history.  The 
effort  is  being  made  to  collect  for  the  Library  old  books, 
manuscripts,  and  letters.  Year  by  year  the  Society  hopes 
to  do  better  work  and  to  do  its  share  in  the  preservation  of 
our  history. 
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Wal^e  Forest  Alumni  Association. 


The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  preserve  and  quicken 
the  interest  of  its  members  in  their  Alma  Mater,  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  course  of  study,  to  discuss  educational 
problems,  to  record  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  preserve  the  history  and  influence  of  the  College  as 
illustrated  in  the  lives  of  individual  Alumni.  Any  former 
student  of  the  College  is  eligible  to  membership  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  standing  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the  College  on  Thursday 
evening  of  Commencement  week,  at  which  time  a  member 
chosen  a  year  before  delivers  an  oration. 

The  annual  address  for  1906  was  delivered  by  Hon.  R.  B. 
White,  of  Franklinton,  N.  C. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Association : 

President — Principal  E.  L.   Middleton,  Cary,  N.   C. 

Vice-President — Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal. 

Local  Alumni  Associations  have  been  organized  at  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  North  Carolina  and  other  States. 


Publications. 


The  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Societies  publish 
monthly,  from  October  to  June,  inclusive,  a  literary  maga- 
zine known  as  "The  Wake  Forest  Student."  It  is  now  in 
its  twenty-second  volume,  and  deserves  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Alumni  in  particular.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gorrell  represents  the  Faculty  in  its  editorial  control. 

"The  Wake  Forest  Weekly"  is  the  organ  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  publishes  annu- 
ally a  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  college  life. 

The  general  student  body  publishes  a  college  annual, 
"The    Howler." 
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Athletics. 


The  authorities  encourage  all  manly  sports  which  they  do 
not  deem  harmful  to  mind  or  body.  Especial  emphasis  is 
placed  on  outdoor  sports,  and  every  student  is  urged  to  spend 
some  part  of  the  day  in  vigorous  open-air  exercise.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  baseball  diamonds  and  tennis-courts. 
In  each  college  year  Field  Day  is  recognized  for  the  encour- 
agement of  track  athletics.  The  athletic  teams  may  be  al- 
lowed absence  from  the  College  for  periods  aggregating  not 
more  than  five  days  in  any  one  session,  not  including  Satur- 
days. No  student  is  allowed  to  represent  the  College  on  an 
athletic  team  whose  daily  average  in  any  class  is  below  80. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  purity  of  col- 
lege athletics,  all  teams  are  required  to  play  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Southern  Inter-collegiate  Athletic  Association. 


Religious  Exercises. 


The  work  of  each  day  begins  with  religious  services, 
which  all  students  are  required  to  attend.  Students  who 
are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  bell  ceases  to  toll 
for  morning  prayers  are  marked  absent.  From  the  time  of 
entering  the  chapel  to  the  time  of  leaving  it  students  are 
required  to  abstain  from  all  irreverent  behavior. 

A  well-organized  Baptist  church,  Dr.  James  W.  Lynch, 
pastor,  worships  every  Sunday  in  the  College  chapel  and 
holds  a  prayer  meeting  every  Wednesday  evening.  The 
students  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  whole  of  the  Sun- 
day morning  service. 

In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  well-equipped  Sunday 
school,  largely  attended  by  the  students.  Professor  J.  H. 
Gorrell  is  the  superintendent;  and  among  the  teachers  are 
several  professors  of  the  College  who  conduct  Bible  classes 
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especally  designed  for  students.     A  missionary  society  meets 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 

An  essential  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  the  College  is 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  It  is  the  largest 
organization  among  the  students — two-thirds  of  them  being 
actively  connected  with  it.  The  purpose  of  the  Association 
is  to  help  the  students  to  practice  the  truth  as  they  learn  it, 
to  preserve  their  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  to  win  their  fellows 
to  Him.  For  several  years  the  Association  has  made  special 
efforts  more  effectively  to  influence  the  non-ministerial  stu- 
dents. In  this  it  has  succeeded,  and  now  the  president  and 
other  principal  officers  come  from  this  section  of  the  student 
body.  The  Association  assembles  immediately  after  supper 
on  Monday  evenings  for  prayer  meeting.  These  meetings 
are  led  by  some  student  selected  by  the  chairman  of  the 
religious  meeting  committee.  Each  year  the  Association 
sends  a  number  of  delegates  to  the  Inter-State  Convention 
and  to  the  Student  Conference  which  meets  in  Asheville. 
It  organizes  both  a  Bible  Study  Band  and  a  Mission  Study 
Band.  These  bands  are  divided  into  classes  which  appoint 
their  own  leaders  and  meet  Sunday  evenings,  the  half-hour 
before  the  preaching  service.  The  present  officers  are  the 
following:  F.  F.  Brown,  President;  R.  G.  Anders,  Vice- 
President  ;  H.  A.  Jones,  Recording  Secretary ;  A.  W.  Dunn, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  A.  T.  Howard,  Treasurer.  The 
Association  publishes  annually  a  manual  for  the  convenience 
of  students. 


Ministers. 


There  is  no  theological  department  in  the  College.  Young 
men  called  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  take  the  same 
courses  of  study  and  receive  the  same  instruction  as  others. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  students  this  session  sixty-nine 
are  ministers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  to  provide  an  educated  ministry  for 
the  churches  which  compose  it,  ministerial  students  receive 
assistance  in  several  ways.  They  are  not  required  to  pay 
the  tuition  fee.  Again,  those  who  have  been  licensed  to 
preach  and  are  unable  to  command  the  means  necessary  to 
defray  the  cost  of  board  may  receive  aid  for  this  purpose 
from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention, so  far  as  the  means  may  be  at  its  disposal.  Profes- 
sor W.  R.  Cullom,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  will  give  all  who  need 
it  information  on  this  point.  Once  again,  the  Professor 
of  the  Bible  conducts  each  year  a  class  in  the  study  of 
the  more  prominent  lines  of  a  minister's  work.  The  class 
meets  once  a  week.  Its  work  is  not  credited  on  the  re- 
quirements for  any  of  the  college  degrees,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  of  especial  value  to  ministers,  helping  them  to  a  first- 
hand acqaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subjects  taught, 
while  it  stimulates  in  the  student  the  desire  to  attend  a  theo- 
logical seminary.  In  this  class  the  following  subjects  are 
presented:  (1)  The  principles  of  sermon  making;  (2)  a 
few  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion; 
(3)  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  church — its  organi- 
zation, its  function,  its  ordinances,  its  office;  (4)  a  brief 
outline  of  the  church's  activities,  with  special  emphasis  on  its 
missionary  enterprises  at  present.  No  one  of  these  sub- 
jects will  be  given  any  two  years  in  succession. 

The  Baptist  State  Convention,  in  its  sixtieth  session  at 
Greenville,  N.  C,  adopted  a  report  on  education,  which  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  highest  interests  of  ministerial 
students  are  not  served  by  their  becoming  pastors  of 
churches,  and  the  conviction  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
not  desirable  for  the  churches  themselves.     In  view  of  this 
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action  and  of  the  mature  opinion  of  the  Faculty  in  harmony 
therewith,  students  who  are  preparing  to  preach  will  not  be 
allowed  to  be  absent  on  ministerial  duty  more  than  one 
Sunday  in  each  month,  and  it  is  strongly  advised  that  they 
shall  not  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  churches  at  all  during 
their  student  life  in  the  College. 


College  Expenses. 


Required  of  all  Students — 

Tuition  per  term  of  five  months $25.00 

Matriculation  fee  per  term1 10.00 

Medical  attendance  fee  per  term   2.50 

Gymnasium  fee  per  term 50 

Contingent  deposit2   2.00 

Special  Fees — 

Chemistry  fee  per  term $  5.00 

Biology   fee   per   term    2.00 

Physics    fee   per   term    2.50 

Histology  fee  per  term   2.50 

Anatomy  fee  per  term 7.50 

Physiology  fee  per  term   5.00 

Bacteriology  fee  per  term 2.50 

Pathology  fee  per  term 2.50 

Graduation    fee    5.00 

Every  student  is  required  to  register  with  the  Bursar  on 
the  first  day  of  each  term. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  without  the  Bur- 
sar's certificate  of  registration. 

1  An  additional  matriculation  fee  of  $1  will  be  required  of  all  students  who 
fail  to  matriculate  on  the  first  day  of  the  term. 

=  The  contingent  deposit  is  liable  for  any  damage  to  College  property  for 
which  students  are  responsible.  It  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  session,  less 
any  charges  that  may  have  been  made  against  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sarily an  expense,  although  mentioned  here. 
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The  charges  are  due  in  advance,  registration  being  condi- 
tioned upon  the  payment  of  the  matriculation,  medical,  and 
gymnasium  fees,  and  the  contingent  deposit.  No  deduction 
from  the  charges  is  made  except  in  case  of  protracted  ill- 
ness. 

Ministerial  students  and  the  sons  of  such  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  as  live  by  the  ministry  receive  free  tuition.  A 
minister  who  asks  for  the  remission  of  this  tuition  fee  must 
present  his  license. 


Board  and  Lodging. 


Table  board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $1.75 
to  $2.50  per  week.  Lodging  can  also  be  obtained  in  private 
families  at  moderate  rates. 

A  number  of  students  make  arrangements  for  club-board- 
ing. A  steward,  chosen  by  each  club,  buys  supplies  and 
keeps  accounts.  The  services  of  a  lady  are  secured  to  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  food  and  to  preside  at  the  table. 
The  price  of  board  is  thus  reduced  to  its  actual  cost,  which 
seldom  exceeds  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  with  fuel,  in  the  dormitory  building 
are  rented  at  $12.00  for  the  fall  term  and  $16.00  for  the 
spring,  payable  in  advance — one-half  paid  by  each  occupant. 

To  these  college  rooms  the  following  regulations  apply : 

Rooms  which  are  not  engaged  by  written  application  to 
the  Bursar  by  August  20th  are  considered  vacant. 

Vacant  rooms  will  be  assigned  to  the  first  applicant. 
When  two  or  more  students  apply  for  the  same  room  at 
the  same  time  the  assignment  will  be  made  by  lot. 

Occupants  of  the  rooms  of  the  Dormitory  who  conduct 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  disorder  in  the  build- 
ing and  who,  by  unnecessary  noise,  interfere  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  other  occupants,  will  be  required  to  vacate  their 
rooms  at  once. 
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Occupants  of  rooms  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  dam- 
age done  to  them  and  all  disturbance  created  in  them,  and 
if  they  do  not  keep  the  rooms  in  good  order  they  will  be 
required  to  vacate  them. 

No  student  shall  vacate  his  room  until  he  has  obtained 
permission  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Committee  and  deposited  the  keys  with  him. 

No  room  is  rented  for  a  shorter  period  than  to  the  end  of 
a  term. 

Room  rent  will  not  be  refunded  except  to  students  who 
leave  the  College. 


The  Students'  Aid  Fund 


The  Students'  Aid  Fund,  originating  in  a  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Denmark  while  a  student  here,  has  grown 
until  its  total  funds  now  amount  to  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  being  constantly  augmented  by  contri- 
butions from  generous  friends  as  well  as  by  the  interest  ac- 
cruing on  its  loans.  Hundreds  of  young  men,  many  of 
them  now  filling  positions  of  prominence  and  usefulness, 
have  enjoyed  its  help.  Not  one  dollar  of  it  has  ever  been 
lost.  Its  purpose  is  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  ambitious 
youth ;  its  plan  to  make  cash  loans  at  five  per  cent  interest 
for  expenses  other  than  tuition  to  worthy,  non-ministerial 
students.  During  the  current  session  thirty-five  students 
have  been  aided.  A  larger  number  may  receive  loans  next 
session.  Prospective  students  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  treasurer,  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest, 
North  Carolina. 
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Form  of  Bequest. 


Those  who  wish  to  remember  the  College  in  their  wills 
should  employ  the  following  form : 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  for  the  endowment  of  said  college,  the  sum 
of dollars." 
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In  the  report  on  Education  to  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion at  its  second  session,  held  in  1832,  at  Reeves'  Meeting- 
house, Chatham  County,  the  Committee  stated  that  in  order 
to  establish  a  literary  institution  on  the  Manual  Labor  Prin- 
ciple, it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  farm  "in  a  suitable 
situation,  furnished  with  commodious  buildings,"  and  that 
"such  a  farm  can  be  had  in  the  county  of  Wake  within  15 
miles  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  for  the  sum  of  $2,000."  It  was, 
furthermore,  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
secure  the  necessary  funds. 

The  Convention  thereupon  appointed  J.  G.  Hall,  W.  R. 
Hinton,  John  Purefoy,  A.  S.  Winn,  and  S.  I.  Jeffreys  "to 
endeavor  to  raise  $2,000,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  a  planta- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  a  literary  institution." 

In  a  short  time  the  Committee  so  appointed  purchased  for 
$2,000  the  farm  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jones,  embracing  615  acres, 
and  having  on  it  a  magnificent  growth  of  oak  trees  forming 
a  veritable  forest,  from  which  fact  it  was  popularly  called 
the  "Forest  of  Wake  County,"  which  name  was  afterwards 
abbreviated  to  Wake  Forest.  Hence  the  institution  estab- 
lished on  this  farm  came  to  be  called  "Wake  Forest  Insti- 
tute" and  subsequently  "Wake  Forest  College." 

The  deed  of  the  Jones  farm,  dated  August  28,  1832,  con- 
veys the  land  to  John  Purefoy,  William  R.  Hinton,  Simon 
G.  Jeffreys,  Jr.,  and  James  G.  Hall  (as  representatives  of  the 
Trustees).  The  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  estate 
reads  as  follows :  "Beginning  at  a  stake  on  the  Powel  road, 
thence  S.  75  degrees  E.  34  poles  to  a  sassafras;  thence  S.  73 
degrees  E.  ^2.  poles  to  a  maple  on  the  spring  branch ;  thence 
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down  the  branch  to  an  ash ;  thence  East  63  poles  to  a 
pine  on  the  ridge  path ;  thence  along  said  path  to  a  pine  on 
Powel's  road ;  thence  down  the  road  82  poles  to  a  post-oak 
on  the  west  side  of  said  road;  thence  North  70  poles  to  a 
small  red-oak;  thence  N.  60  degrees  W.  13  poles  to  a  small 
post-oak ;  thence  S.  40  degrees  W.  75  poles  to  a  white  [oak] 
and  sourwood;  thence  N.  53  degrees  W.  172  poles  to  a  large 
ironwood  tree  on  the  east  of  Richland  Creek;  thence  down 
the  various  courses  of  said  creek  to  the  road;  thence  up  a 
large  branch  to  the  flat  rock,  white-oak  and  ash;  thence  up 
the  various  courses  of  the  red  hill  branch  to  the  beginning, 
containing  615  1-2  acres;  also  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Richland  Creek,  adjoining  the  aforesaid 
land,  being  the  land  which  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  purchased  of 
Davis  Battle  and  whereon  the  said  Calvin  Jones  now  lives." 

By  supplementing  the  information  given  in  this  vague  de- 
scription by  the  recollections  of  some  of  the  older  residents 
of  Wake  Forest,  we  may  state  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
that  the  original  grounds  of  the  College  extended  to  the  north 
as  far  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Powell,  and  to  the  east 
almost  to  the  former  home  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Allen.  Its  southern 
boundary  reached  as  far  as  the  present  residence  of  Mr. 
John  G.  Dunn,  and  its  western  limit  was  Richland  Creek. 
The  additional  piece  of  ground  mentioned  in  the  deed  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  creek  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Brewer. 

During  the  absence  of  the  former  proprietor,  who  had 
moved  into  Tennessee,  the  farm  was  in  a  poor  state  of  culti- 
vation, the  fences  and  buildings  out  of  repair,  and  the  place 
was  accessible  only  by  the  few  roads  that  led  from  the  north 
to  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville.  The  main  farm  buildings,  situ- 
ated in  the  fine  old  oak  grove,  consisted  of  the  two-story 
Manor-House,  which  occupied  just  about  the  same  situation 
as  the  present  Administration  Building,  a  large  carriage- 
house,  placed  a  little  to  its  rear,  and  a  number  of  cabins  built 
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of  white-oak  logs.  The  flower  garden  of  Mrs.  Jones  lay  just 
in  front  of  the  present  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  only  re- 
mains of  which  consist  of  a  few  stunted  box-bushes  that  are 
carefully  preserved  as  mute  witnesses  of  olden  days. 

To  provide  for  the  increasing  number  of  students  in  that 
early  period  a  few  frame  buildings  were  constructed.  Two 
one-story  houses  were  erected  toward  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  present  campus,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  form  were  called  the  "Long-Houses," 
and  a  larger  frame  building  was  placed  in  the  grove  of  oaks 
opposite  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Caddell.  The  old  car- 
riage-house was  transformed  into  a  Chapel  and  recitation 
rooms,  and  the  other  frame  houses  furnished  recitation  and 
living  rooms  for  teachers  and  students. 

Of  these  primitive  buildings  all  have  disappeared  save 
two.  The  old  Jones  homestead  was  sold  late  in  the  30's  to 
Professor  John  B.  White,  who  moved  it  to  a  lot  which  he 
had  purchased  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  campus.  This 
building,  with  the  land  of  Professor  White,  was  afterwards 
sold  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Walters  and  is  known  to-day  by  the  name 
of  the  "Old  Walters'  House."  The  North  "Long  Building" 
was  bought  in  1842  by  President  Wait  who  moved  it  to  a 
lot  which  he  had  purchased  on  Main  St.  For  many  years  it 
formed  the  rear  part  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  Wait,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
by  the  latter  to  a  lot  situated  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Middle  streets,  and  forms  the  main  part  of  the  humble 
domicile  of  the  writer. 

When  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  was  surveyed  ap- 
plication was  made  for  permission  to  cross  the  estate  of  the 
new  institution,  the  result  of  which  may  be  noted  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Trustees  in  a  meeting  of  July  3,  1837 : 

"Resolved,  That  a  privilege  be  given  the  Rail  Road  to  run 
through  the  land  of  the  Institute  and  also  for  a  Depot  under 
the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute." 
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Wake  Forest,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  accommodation 
of  a  station  until  1873.  It  had  only  the  privilege  of  a  way- 
station,  the  nearest  regular  station  being  Forestville,  a  mile 
distant. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  doubtless  inspired  the  man- 
agers of  the  institution  with  the  hope  of  the  foundation  of  a 
town,  for  we  read  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  June, 
1838,  the  following  resolution  was  offered:  "That  Brethren 
Wait,  Justice  and  Meredith  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  expediency  of  laying  off  a  town  at  the 
Institute." 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  President  Wait,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  November,  recommended 
the  sale  of  lots,  and  the  following  resolution  was  offered : 
"That  a  portion  of  the  land  at  Wake  Forest  Institute  be  sold 
in  suitable  lots  for  family  residences  and  other  necessary  pur- 
poses on  condition  that  no  gambling  house,  that  no  house 
or  shop  where  spirits  shall  be  kept  for  sale,  or  that  no  other 
nuisance  shall  be  put  on  them,  and  that  a  good  building  be 
erected  thereon  and  inhabited  within  two  years  from  date 
of  sale."  Brethren  T.  Meredith,  R.  T.  Sanders  and  Wm. 
Crenshaw  were  appointed  "to  have  lots  laid  off  as  above 
directed." 

In  the  meantime  the  need  of  substantial  buildings  had 
forced  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Trustees,  and  in 
1838  there  were  erected  three  large  brick  buildings:  the 
dormitory,  and  the  houses  now  occupied  by  Judge  Timber- 
lake  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Gill,  then  denominated  the  North  Brick 
Building  and  the  South  Brick  Building  respectively.  The 
bricks  for  these  buildings  were  made  in  the  low-ground 
lying  between  the  present  campus  and  the  railroad.  To  make 
an  accurate  account  it  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  the 
North  and  South  Brick  Houses  were  built  not  immediately 
by  the  Institute,  but  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Skinner  and  Amos  J. 
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Battle  respectively,  but  it  was  proposed  by  the  Trustees  to 
purchase  them  after  completion.  This  purchase  was  made 
by  issuing  a  bond  to  each  builder.  It  was  not  found  possible 
to  meet  the  Skinner  bond.  The  other  bond  was  probably 
paid,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  South  House  was  sold  by  the 
College  a  number  of  years  after  this  date. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  plot  the  proposed  town  were 
furthermore  instructed  by  the  Trustees  in  a  meeting  in  De- 
cember, 1838,  to  have  the  lots  one  acre  each,  that  the  sale 
take  place  in  the  month  of  February,  1839,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  lots  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  $100  each. 

Brethren  Wait,  White,  and  Meredith,  the  new  Committee 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  went  immediately  to  work 
and  on  February  4,  1839,  they  presented  a  chart  of  the  lots 
to  be  sold.  A  copy  of  this  chart  may  be  seen  on  the  opposite 
page.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  town  of  Wake  Forest 
had  its  birth  on  this  important  day.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
quote  in  full  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  explanation  of 
this  chart: 

"The  survey  was  commenced  at  the  North- West  corner 
of  Lot  No.  76,  marked  A.,  on  a  line  with  the  South  end  of 
the  College  Building,  and  the  lots  are  eight  rods  by  twenty. 
Main  and  Back  Streets  are  each  one  hundred  feet  wide.  East 
and  West  Avenue  are  eight  rods.  The  other  streets  are  sixty 
feet  wide.  Main  Street  runs  parallel  with  the  College  Build- 
ing. The  South  lots,  to-wit,  Nos.  61,  62,  69  and  70,  are  parts 
of  lots.  The  four  lots  on  the  East  side  of  the  town  are  ten 
rods  by  sixteen.  So  also  are  lots  Nos.  26,  27,  28,  29,  64,  65, 
66  and  67.  The  centre  of  Middle  Street  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  College  Building,  North  and  South." 

Lots  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  74,  75,  76,  26,  27,  28,  20,  64,  65, 
66,  67,  72  and  73  were  reserved  for  the  College,  and  the  rest 
were  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  the  first  land  to  be  sold  was 
that  upon  which  stood  the  North  Brick  Building,  which  was 
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for  many  years  the  residence  of  Professor  W.  G.  Simmons, 
for  we  note  that  at  the  same  meeting  the  "President  of  the 
Board  was  authorized  to  convey  to  Bro.  C.  Skinner,  by  a 
good  and  sufficient  deed,  Lots  No.  4  and  5,  with  the  im- 
provements thereon  in  consideration  that  said  Skinner  shall 
surrender  to  the  Board  the  bond  of  $3,000  executed  in  his 
favor." 

A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  appraised  lots  Nos. 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24  and  25  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each  and  all  the  other  lots  at  one  hundred  dollars  each.  This 
was  surely  a  modest  valuation  and  one  likely  to  attract  home- 
seekers. 

The  next  purchaser  of  land  from  the  institution  was 
I  sham  Holding,  who  in  1841  received  a  deed  for  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  estate. 

In  June,  1842,  we  learn  that  deeds  were  executed  for  lands 
purchased  by  Samuel  Wait,  John  B.  White  and  Wm.  T. 
Brooks.  Dr.  Wait  became  the  owner  of  a  number  of  town 
lots  lying  to  the  west  of  Main  street.  He  also  purchased 
from  the  Institute  a  large  tract  of  farm  land  extending  to  the 
western  limit  of  the  original  farm.  Dr.  Brooks  became  the 
possessor  of  the  land  on  which  is  situated  the  house  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Caddell,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  land  lying  to 
the  north  and  west.  This  is  now  the  property  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Caddell.  Professor  White  bought  the  property 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  campus  now  owned  by  Mrs.  I.  O. 
Walters. 

During  the  following  years  the  College  passed  through  a 
period  of  financial  embarrassment ;  salaries  were  unpaid,  the 
current  expenses  were  increasing,  and  real  property  was  of 
little  value.  From  the  scattered  records  of  this  period  we 
are  impressed  by  the  desperate  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Trustees  to  sell  off  lots  and  land,  so  as  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  In  all  probability  a  good  amount  of  property  was 
sold  during  these  years  of  which  we  have  no  information. 
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In  their  effort  to  secure  funds  by  surrender  of  land  the 
Trustees  came  near  ruining  for  all  time  the  beautiful  and 
symmetrical  campus.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cam- 
pus in  those  days  extended  to  the  east  only  as  far  as  the 
present  middle  walk,  which  was  then  a  regular  part  of  Main 
street.  In  1850  the  Trustees  bargained  to  sell  to  James  S. 
Purefoy  lots  Nos.  74,  75  and  76.  But  four  months  later  they 
secured  the  consent  of  Mr.  Purefoy  to  have  the  contract 
rescinded,  and  in  order  that  a  temptation  of  that  kind  should 
never  again  present  itself,  they  pledged  themselves  "that 
they  will  never  dispose  of  or  sell  lots  1,  2,  3,  74,  75,  76,  but 
use  them  for  college  purposes  or  campus."  By  this  wise 
action  the  managers  preserved  for  all  time  the  integrity  of 
the  College  campus. 

Meanwhile  attempts  were  made  to  dispose  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  College  east  of  the  railroad.  A  contract  was 
entered  into  for  the  sale  of  this  property  to  David  Justice  at 
$7.50  per  acre.  The  Trustees  evidently  did  not  approve 
heartily  of  the  business  judgment  of  the  Committee  who  ar- 
ranged the  sale,  for  we  find  that  at  the  next  meeting,  "with- 
out reflecting  on  the  conduct  or  motives  of  the  Committee 
in  making  the  sale,"  they  gently  but  firmly  refused  to  ratify 
it,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  course  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  next  day  (June  12,  1851)  this  same  land  was  sold  to 
Wm.  T.  Brooks  and  N.  I.  Palmer  at  $10  per  acre. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  sixteen  acres  of  this  land, 
constituting  the  present  business  portion  of  the  town,  was 
bought  from  Dr.  Brooks  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Royall,  and  after- 
wards, by  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  and  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  were  resold  to  the  College  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  an  acre. 

The  next  important  piece  of  property  disposed  of  was  the 
South  Brick  House,  then  the  residence  of  Prof.  Owen,  which 
was  purchased  in  1855  by  Col.  S.  S.  Biddle  for  $2,000. 
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Although  we  are  unable  to  find  records  of  sales  among 
the  Minutes  by  the  Trustees  we  know  that  there  was  con- 
siderable buying  of  town  lots  between  1850  and  i860. 
Shortly  prior  to  that  period  Mr.  James  S.  Purefoy  had  pur- 
chased a  great  part  of  the  land  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
College.  He  was  also  the  possessor  of  the  lots  now  occu- 
pied as  residences  by  Professors  Gulley  and  Lanneau.  Dr. 
Wait  and  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Brewer,  became 
the  owners  of  the  lots  lying  to  the  west  of  Main  St.  in  the 
north  end  of  the  village  as  far  as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lank- 
ford.  Most  of  the  lots  on  East  Main  St.  were  bought  by  Dr. 
W.  G.  Simmons. 

The  number  of  town  lots  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
College  after  the  war  was  small,  and  very  scanty  are  the 
records  of  their  sale.  We  notice  the  disposition  of  a  few 
lots  to  Prof.  L.  R.  Mills  in  1868,  and  a  recommendation  to 
sell  the  vacant  lots  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Prof.  Mills 
in  1880.  These  were,  however,  wisely  reserved  as  the  Ath- 
letic Grounds.  The  lots  on  West  Main  St.  opposite  the 
Athletic  Grounds  were  bought  by  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Taylor  in  the 
70's,  and  a  few  vacant  lots  in  the  grove  to  the  north  of  the 
College  were  delivered  to  Dr.  Taylor  some  years  later  in  lieu 
of  salary,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  transaction  disposed  of 
the  last  of  the  lots  in  the  chartered  town. 

The  land  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  which  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  College  was  valued  in  1874  at  $1,450, 
and  after  years  of  vain  endeavors  was  sold  shortly  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  June,  1880. 

That  part  of  the  College  grounds  lying  between  Main  St. 
and  the  railroad  was  an  eyesore  to  all  who  passed  the  place. 
It  was  an  old  field,  uncultivated  and  full  of  deep  gullies, 
submerged  during  the  heavy  rains  and  during  the  dry  season 
an  unattractive  picture  of  barren  clay,  for  there  was  situated 
the  old  brickyard.    Accordingly  the  Trustees  passed  an  order 
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in  1868  that  "the  land  between  the  College  and  the  Railroad 
be  turned  over  to  a  Campus  Committee  to  be  improved  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient."  Nothing  came  of  this  effort, 
and  in  1869  tne  Board  wisely  placed  the  care  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  in  charge  of  the  Faculty. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  mainly  through  the  influence 
and  beneficence  of  Col.  J.  M.  Heck,  of  Raleigh,  a  landscape 
gardener  by  the  name  of  Major  Engelhart  was  employed  to 
re-arrange  the  campus  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  for  symme- 
try and  beauty.  The  street  running  through  the  middle  of 
the  grounds  was  abolished  and  was  carried  eastward  along 
South  street,  gradually  skirting  the  campus  toward  the  rail- 
road in  the  form  of  a  curve.  The  lines  of  this  curve  can 
still  be  distinctly  made  out  on  the  south  by  the  row  of  Osage 
Orange  trees  opposite  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Holding. 
A  close-set  line  of  this  variety  of  trees  extended  in  those 
days  around  the  whole  campus.  Many  specimens  of  them 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  front  of  the  campus  was  curiously  laid  out  along  the 
lines  of  two  contiguous  circles,  the  smaller  circle  with  its 
circumference  bordering  on  the  Old  Building,  the  larger 
with  its  eastern  circumference  forming  the  front  of  the 
campus.  A  large  number  of  the  elms  that  adorn  the  grounds 
were  set  out  during  this  transformation. 

A  rough  board  fence  was  built  around  the  campus,  and 
for  several  years  it  became  a  grazing  place  for  the  cows  of 
the  town,  the  owners  paying  a  nominal  fee  for  this  privilege ; 
and  the  old  negroes  of  the  village  still  speak  of  the  "sleek- 
ness" and  sportiveness  of  the  bovines  which  fattened  on  col- 
lege grass.  Later  on  the  eastern  part  was  planted  in  corn 
and  cotton. 

Long  enough  surely  had  taste  been  offended  and  the  good 
name  of  the  College  injured  by  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
the  campus,  and  in  1885  President  C.  E.  Taylor  took  the 
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matter  in  hand  and  arranged  the  College  grounds  substan- 
tially as  they  are  at  present.  He  abolished  the  curves  and 
made  the  campus  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground.  He  changed 
the  direction  of  the  walks,  for  by  that  time  the  number  of 
structures  on  the  campus  had  been  increased  by  two,  viz; 
The  Library  Building  (built  in  1878),  and  the  Wingate 
Memorial  Hall  (built  in  1879).  That  which,  however,  con- 
tributed most  to  the  rustic  loveliness  of  the  place  was  the 
setting  out  from  December  13  to  16,  1885,  of  300  trees — 
100  magnolias,  100  maples  and  100  evergreens.  All  these 
trees  are  now  well  grown  and  form  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able features  of  the  landscape.  The  hundred  magnolias 
were  donated  by  as  many  friends  of  the  College,  and  there 
is  still  carefully  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  insti- 
tution a  chart  marking  the  position  of  each  magnolia  with 
the  name  of  its  donor. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Dr.  Taylor,  who  always  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  beautifying  of  the  College  surroundings,  set 
out,  with  the  help  of  our  old  servant,  "Doctor"  Thomas 
Jeffreys,  1,000  vines  and  shrubs,  including  500  roses.  The 
beds  of  roses  were  set  out  on  April  12th  of  that  year.  Ten 
pounds  of  grass-seed  was  also  sown  at  the  same  time.  This 
vigorous  and  intelligent  treatment  of  the  grounds  was  amply 
rewarded  by  the  result  that  the  Wake  Forest  campus  has  be- 
come in  the  course  of  a  score  of  years  the  most  beautiful  and 
admired  college  campus  of  the  South. 

Doctor  Tom  never  tires  of  telling  how  "me  and  Doctor 
Taylor  sot  out  all  the  bushes  and  scrubbery  in  de  campus 
under  de  instructions  of  de  Doctor." 

The  last  work  we  may  note  in  closing  was  the  building 
in  1890  of  the  rock  wall  which  surrounds  the  front  half  of 
the  campus.  The  rock  was  purchased  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
a  pen,  and  the  arduous  work  of  making  the  wall  was  done 
by  the  two  faithful  College  servants  Tom  Jeffreys  and  Len 
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Crenshaw.  This  wall,  although  thus  simply  constructed, 
gives  to  the  grounds  of  the  institution  the  appearance  of 
solidity  and  dignity  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the 
College. 

The  present  campus  is  a  rectangular  piece  of  land  slightly 
over  twenty-four  acres  in  extent,  with  its  ridge  crowned  by 
six  buildings.  The  seventh  and  last  building — the  Wake 
Forest  Hospital — is  situated  on  the  aerthwestern  slope. 

Its  chief  beauty  consists  in  its  uninterrupted  stretch  of 
lawn,  adorned  by  a  large  number  of  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them,  President  Poteat 
has  prepared  the  subjoined  list.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  fifty-five  different  kinds,  and  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six  specimens  in  all,  not  including  many  flowering 
shrubs. 

The  following  list  of  the  trees  of  the  campus  is  supplied 
by  Professor  Poteat,  of  the  Chair  of  Biology: 

White  Oak    ( Quercus  alba ) Specimens,     52 

Willow  Oak    (Quercus  phellos) "  10 

Red   Oak    (Quercus    rubrum) "  3 

Pin  Oak   (Quercus  palustris) "  1 

White  Elm    (Ulmus  Americana ) "  13 

Weeping  Elm    (Ulmus  montana  var.  pendula) "  83 

Cork  Elm    ( Ulmus  racemosa ) "  2 

Slippery  Elm   ( Ulmus  f ulva ) "  1 

Mulberry    ( Morus    rubra ) "  3 

White  Ash   (Fraxinus  Americana) "  19 

Black  Ash    (Fraxinus  nigra) "  6 

Red  Maple   (Acer  rubrum) "  18 

Sugar  Maple   (Acer  saccharinum) "  19 

Silver  Maple   (Acer  dasycarpum) "  15 

Ash-leaved  Maple   (Negundo  aceroides) "  17 

Magnolia    (Magnolia  foetida) "  176 

Tulip  Tree    (Liriodendron  tulipifera) "  1 

Balsam  Poplar    (Populus  balsamifera) "  1 

Lombardy  Poplar    ( Populus  dilatata ) "  2 

Osage  Orange    (Toxylon  pomiferum) "  82 

Button- Wood    (Platanus  occidentalis) "  2 
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Locust    (Robinia   pseudacacia) Specimens,     18 

Honey-Locust    (Gleditsia  triacanthos ) "  3 

Red-Bud    (Cercis   Canadensis) "  10 

Sweet-gum   (Liquidambar  styraciflua) 2 

Wild  Cherry    ( Prunus  serotina ) 3 

American  Beech    ( Fagus  f erruginea ) 

Hickory   ( Carya  tomentosa  ? ) 

Persimmon   (Diospyros  Virginiana) 

Horse-Chestnut    ( -(Esculus    hippocastanum ) " 

Hawthorn    ( Crataegus    sp.  ? ) " 

Mimosa    ( Mimosa  sp.  ? ) "  4 

China   Tree    ( Melea  azedaraeh ) "  5 

Umbrella  Tree    (Melea   azedaraeh,  var. ?) 6 

White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus) "  10 

Yellow  Pine    ( Pinus  echinata ) "  2 

Loblolly  Pine   (Pinus  Taeda) "  20 

Jersey  Pine    (Pinus  Virginiana ) "  1 

Black   Pine    (Pinus   Austriaca) "  2 

Balsam  Fir    (Abies  balsamea) "  1 

Silver  Fir    (Abies  pectinata) "  7 

White   Spruce    ( Picea   Canadensis) "  20 

Red  Cedar    (Juniperus  Virginiana) "  39 

Irish  Juniper   (Juniperus  communis,  var.  Hibernica)  .  .  "  10 

American  Yew    ( Taxus  minor ) "  1 

Bald  Cypress    (Taxodium  distichum) "  1 

Hemlock    ( Tsuga   Canadensis ) "  2 

Arbor  Vitae    (Thuya  occidentalis) "  66 

Paulownia    (Paulownia    tomentosa ) "  1 

Boxwood    ( Buxus   sempervirens ) "  2 

Privet    (Ligustrum    vulgare) "  5 

Crape  Myrtle    (Lagerstrcemia  Indica) "  9 

Holly    ( Ilex  opaca ) "  2 

European  Spindle  Tree   ( Euonymus  Europeus ) "  2 

Plum    ( Prunus    sp.  ? ) "  1 

Aggregating  55  different  kinds  and  796  specimens. 
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BY  DR.    CHARLES   E.    TAYLOR,   OF  THE   CHAIR  OF   MORAL   PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 


I  have  brought  my  writing  pad  with  me  up  into  Central 
Park  and,  seated  in  a  shady  nook,  unaware  of  the  four  mil- 
lion people  within  a  few  miles  radius,  I  am  going  to  write 
about  other  trees  than  those  around  me — the  trees  of  Wake 
Forest. 

Here,  in  this  spacious  breathing  place  of  New  York,  are 
a  few  noble  and  many  beautiful  trees,  some  of  which — lin- 
dens, maples  and  horse-chestnuts,  I  should  like  to  have  dup- 
licates of  in  our  campus  and  town.  But  there  are  no  such 
individual  trees  here  as,  perhaps,  a  score  that  are,  or  within 
recent  years,  have  been  in  Wake  Forest.  And  it  is  of  in- 
dividual trees,  mainly,  that  I  am  thinking  and  about  which 
I  am  going  to  try  to  write. 

One  school  of  thinkers  teaches  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
love  an  impersonal  or,  at  least,  an  insensible  object.  Of 
course  all  depends  on  how  one  defines  love.  Popular  use  of 
language  certainly  justifies  the  idea  that,  in  some  sense,  one 
can  love  things  as  well  as,  though  not  as  much  as,  persons. 
We  are  conscious  of  no  impropriety  in  singing, 

"  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills," 

or  when  we  sympathize  with  Tom  Moore's  heroine  who 

"  Never  loved  a  tree  or  flower 
But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away," 

or  when  we  read  the  appeal  of  the  American  poet, 

'*  0  woodman  spare  that  tree 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me." 
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This  last  line,  I  think,  reveals  the  ground  and  cause  of 
our  affection  for  inanimate  things.  Through  association  a 
sort  of  personality  is  imputed  to  the  impersonal.  "That 
tree"  was  naught  but  woody  fibre — trunk,  root,  branches. 
But  "in  youth  it  sheltered  me,"  and  it  is  a  natural  and  easy 
play  of  imagination  which  makes  it  a  silent  partner  in  a 
thousand  experiences. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  can  not  write  with  absolute  passivity 
and  in  cold  blood  about  some  of  my  old  Wake  Forest  friends 
among  the  trees.  For  instance,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  real 
personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  the  destruction  of  the  great 
white-oak  which  stood  in  kingly  pride  in  the  Timberlake 
yard  on  Main  street.  All  in  all,  this  was  the  most  magnifi- 
cent tree  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  remember  that  Dr.  Thos. 
Armitage,  English-born  and  world-traveled,  while  on  his 
way  to  hear  Gen.  Matt  Ransom  deliver  his  literary  address 
one  Commencement  morning,  stopped  before  it,  doffed  his 
hat,  and  said  to  me  that  he  had  never  beheld  its  equal.  One 
night  a  store-house  which,  unfortunately,  was  quite  near  to 
this  tree,  was  burned.  This  was  the  end  also  of  the  living 
tree.  And  the  great  stump  and  the  mutilated  torso  of  its 
trunk  bear  witness  unto  this  day  of  the  pristine  majesty  of 
the  towering  monarch.  At  first,  as  was  natural,  we  all  de- 
plored most  of  all  the  loss  of  the  building  and  its  contents. 
But  the  greater  loss  to  the  community  was  not  the  building 
but  the  tree.  There  was,  I  believe,  insurance,  and  better 
buildings  and  other  goods  have  taken  the  places  of  those 
consumed.  But  all  the  insurance  companies  in  the  world 
could  not  have  given  us  back  our  tree.  It  had  been  the  slow, 
sure  growth  of  centuries. 

Lacking  the  towering  height  and  perfect  symmetry,  but 
of  equal  amplitude,  is  the  oak  which  still  stands  in  Professor 
Gulley's  yard.  There  is  nothing  here  in  Central  Park  which 
can  bear  comparison  with  it.  Not  only  does  its  magnitude 
appeal  to  me,  but  even  more  the  fact  that  it  is  a  typical  oak. 
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I  seldom  pass  or  pause  beneath  its  far-thrown  horizontal 
branches  without  being  reminded  of  a  paragraph  of  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes.     Says  the  Autocrat: 

"Take  the  oak,  for  instance,  and  we  find  it  always  standing 
as  a  type  of  strength  and  endurance.  I  wonder  if  you  ever 
thought  of  the  single  mark  of  supremacy  which  distinguishes 
this  tree  from  all  our  other  forest  trees?  All  the  rest  of 
them  shirk  the  work  of  resisting  gravity,  the  oak  alone  defies 
it.  It  chooses  the  horizontal  direction  for  its  limbs,  so  that 
their  whole  weight  may  tell,  and  then  stretches  them  out 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  so  that  the  strain  may  be  mighty  enough 
to  be  worth  resisting.  You  will  find  that,  in  passing  from 
the  extreme  downward  droop  of  the  branches  of  the  weep- 
ing-willow to  the  extreme  upward  inclination  of  those  of  the 
poplar,  they  sweep  nearly  half  a  circle.  At  90  degrees  the 
oak  stops  short ;  to  slant  upward  another  degree  would  mark 
infirmity  of  purpose ;  to  bend  downward,  weakness  of  or- 
ganization." 

Mere  figures  without  standards  for  comparison  mean  lit- 
tle. But  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  tree-lover  to  know 
that  the  spread  of  the  branches  of  Professor  Gulley's  oak  is 
ninety-five  feet  in  diameter  or  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
circumference.  The  girth  of  the  trunk,  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  is  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  and  it  spreads  out  its 
claws  over  a  circumference  of  some  thirty  feet  before  its 
bole  is  covered  with  earth. 

Only  a  few  rods  from  this  great  tree  is  an  elm,  scarcely 
visible  from  Main  street,  which  spreads  its  branches  so  that 
at  high  noon  its  shadow  is  embraced  by  a  circumference  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

There  are  other  oaks  and  elms  and  other  varieties  of  trees 
notable  for  size  and  shapeliness  and  worthy  of  individual 
mention.  For  the  most  part  these  are  remnants  of  the 
primeval  forest.     But  not  all.     The  score  or  more  of  large 
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oaks  in  the  campus,  many  of  which,  alas !  show  signs  of  old 
age,  and,  as  Dean  Swift  said  of  himself,  are  dying  from  the 
top  downward,  are  all  of  virgin  growth.  But  the  fine  oaks 
in  front  of  each  of  the  hotels  were  planted  by  Elder  Jas. 
Purefoy.  The  water-oaks  in  front  of  the  Simmons  place 
were  planted  with  his  own  hands  by  Professor  W.  G.  Sim- 
mons, as  was  also  the  row  of  elms  along  the  east  side  of 
Main  street. 

The  older  elms  of  the  campus  and  those  which,  in  lessen- 
ing numbers,  shade  the  western  walk  of  Main  street,  were 
all  planted  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wait. 
Three  generations  have  had  reason  for  gratitude  to  this  ex- 
cellent man  and  his  co-workers.  They  had  little  money,  poor 
equipment,  few  students.  But  they  could  plant  trees  and 
did.  They  had  faith  and,  peering  into  the  future,  discerned 
a  day  of  larger  things. 

He  who  plants  a  young  forest  tree  can  only  expect  far-off 
interest  from  his  investment  of  labor.  A  skyscraper  of  iron 
and  stone,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  is  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  years  in  building.  God  moves  more  slowly  in  the 
erection  of  his  skyscrapers.  The  baby  oak  asks  for  decades 
in  which  to  suck  muscle-making  juices  from  the  rock.  For 
many  summers  it  must  fill  its  foliaged  lungs  with  vital 
breath.  One  generation  planteth  and  another  sitteth  in  the 
shade  thereof.  And  blessed  is  he  that  forgetteth  not  him 
who  made  for  him  the  pleasantness  of  grove  and  orchard. 

Two  great  trees  which  many  of  the  older  people  still  re- 
member are  worthy  of  mention  here.  One  was  the  great 
sassafras  which  used  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  street  near 
the  Turner  house.  Its  trunk  was  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  thirty  years  ago  its  wealth  of  foliage  was  in  full  pro- 
portion therewith.  To  one  who  had  never  seen  a  sassafras 
tree  larger  than  a  sapling,  this  was  a  revelation  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  tree  growth. 
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At  the  corner  next  to  the  most  easterly  of  the  "Gore 
Houses"  stood  for  many  years  by  far  the  loftiest  of  all  the 
trees  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was  a  poplar  which  towered 
so  high  as  to  be  visible  from  a  distance  before  any  of  the 
houses  or  trees  of  the  village  were  discernible.  In  the  side 
of  its  great  trunk  was  a  cleft  into  which  a  man  could  creep 
and  stand  erect.  And  when  one  day  a  stroke  of  lightning 
stole  the  life  from  the  tree,  it  was  found  that  a  numerous 
family  of  pigs  with  their  mother  had  been  (in  heathenish 
fashion)  unconscious  sacrifices  accompanying  the  passing  of 
this  imperial  representative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Then  there  is  the  great  magnolia  tree  which  Dr.  Wingate 
planted  and  nursed  in  the  yard  of  his  own  home.  Not  a  few 
of  us  love  that  tree  because  he  loved  it.  And  it  is  as  worthy 
of  admiration  as  of  love.  No  more  vigorous  or  beautiful 
-tree  of  the  grandiflora  class  (for  there  are  magnolias  and 
magnolias)  stands  in  North  Carolina  or  out  of  it. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  earliest  settlers  referred 
to  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  College  is  located  as,  pre- 
eminently, "The  Forest  of  Wake."  This,  naturally,  in  course 
of  time  was  shortened  into  "The  Wake  Forest,"  and  finally 
into  its  present  familiar  form.  The  forest  they  found — oak, 
hickory,  ash,  poplar — has  for  the  most  part  long  since  dis- 
appeared. But  the  peculiar  conditions  for  exceptional  forest 
growth  surely  remain.  What  has  been  may  be  again.  If 
within  the  next  few  years  a  thousand  oaks  and  maples  and 
ashs  and  poplars,  but  especially  white-oaks  and  water-oaks 
shall  be  carefully  planted  and  lovingly  cared  for,  our  little 
town  will  within  a  generation  become  a  summer  paradise. 
He  who  writes  and  most  of  those  who  may  read  this  little 
brochure  will  not  be  here  to  behold  and  enjoy  the  verdure, 
but  our  children  and  grandchildren  will. 

An  unceasing  blessing  and  joy  have  been  the  trees  of  dear 
old  Wake  Forest.    Those  who  have  lived  among  them  and 
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have  been  open-eyed  to  their  beauty  can  but  think  again  and 
again  upon  the  words  of  the  eloquent  tree-lover,  "We  see 
them,  love  them,  adore  them  in  the  fields  where  they  are 
alive,  holding  their  green  sunshades  over  our  heads,  talking 
to  us  with  their  hundred  thousand  whispering  tongues,  look- 
ing down  on  us  with  that  sweet  meekness  which  belongs  to 
huge  but  limited  organisms,  which  one  sees  in  the  brown 
eyes  of  oxen,  but  most  in  the  patient  posture,  the  outstretched 
arms  and  the  heavy  drooping  robes  of  these  vast  beings  en- 
dowed with  life,  but  not  with  soul,  which  outgrow  us  and 
outlive  us,  but  stand  helpless — poor  things !  while  Nature 
dresses  and  undresses  them,  like  so  many  full-sized,  but 
underwitted  children." 
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BY  PRESIDENT  W.  E.  POTEAT. 


At  a  certain  spot  in  our  campus  a  family  of  perennial 
Jonquils,  punctual  to  their  season,  the  end  weeks  of  March, 
push  up  above  the  turf  their  blunt  green  swords  and  gold 
cups  and  saucers,  to  protest  in  a  mute,  sweet  way  that  the 
past  must  not  be  forgotten.  I  have  fancied  a  gentle  matron, 
away  back  in  the  early  thirties,  coming  out  of  her  farm  home 
to  this  self-same  spot  and  plucking  a  gold  beauty  for  her 
breast.  It  was  then  a  garden  of  flowers  in  the  midst  of 
acres  of  corn  and  cotton,  a  quiet  bit  of  beauty  safe  against 
the  surrounding  bustle  of  utility. 

But  what  changes  have  the  Jonquil  generations  seen.  The 
farm  house  is  replaced  by  dormitories  and  lecture  rooms. 
The  College  Library  hoards  its  treasures  in  the  old  flower 
garden.  From  the  windows  of  Memorial  Hall  one  looks 
down  into  what  was  then  the  stable  lot,  and  on  the  slope  be- 
yond the  College  Hospital  spreads  its  inviting  portals  for  the 
sick.  The  gentle  matron  and  the  good  doctor,  her  husband, 
moved  to  another  State  and  then  on  into  the  shadows,  leav- 
ing their  home  acres  to  generations  of  joyous  youth  as  the 
training  ground  for  the  battles  of  the  future.  I  think  the 
Jonquils  of  the  old  days  must  have  been  neighbors  to  pink 
and  verbena  beds,  to  zinnias  and  dahlias.  To-day  they  may 
nod  across  the  path  to  a  cluster  of  roses  only,  an  umbrella 
tree  and  maple  and  spruce  and  magnolia,  standing  stately 
above  them,  barely  allow  the  sun  a  glimpse  of  these  sole 
survivors  of  a  brilliant  company.  Beauty  still,  but  of  differ- 
ent elements  differently  disposed;  utility  at  the  old  farm- 
stead still,  but  utility  of  a  nobler  order  and  a  wider  reach. 
And  across  the  breach  of  radical  transformations  the  Jon- 
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quils  bind  to-day  to  long  passed  yesterdays.  An  unbroken 
continuity  of  structure  and  of  life  links  the  last  spring's  gold 
cups  and  saucers  in  that  sweet  spot  with  bulbs  laid  under  the 
soil  there  by  gentle  hands  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Even  so  the  Wake  Forest  which  we  know  to-day  is  rooted 
with  a  continuous  life  deep  in  the  past.  And  this  plant  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century's  growth  has  not  violated  the 
ancient  law;  it  has  borne  fruit  after  its  kind;  it  has  been 
true  to  the  seed  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Wake  Forest  was 
made  by  its  past,  and,  like  a  rifle  ball  out  of  a  three-foot  tube, 
it  got  both  its  spirit  and  its  direction  from  its  early  years. 
They  were  years  of  poverty  and  struggle,  years  of  meagre 
resources,  but  of  towering  aspirations,  of  a  darkness  without 
which  only  kindled  afresh  the  eternal  lights  within.  The 
College  was  finding  itself  and  settling  to  its  business.  It 
was  straining  hard  through  the  sieve  of  unfriendly  circum- 
stance. It  was  demonstrating  by  its  survival  its  right  to 
exist  and  the  excellence  of  its  mission. 

And  this  period  of  storm  and  struggle  had  its  practical 
uses :  ( i )  to  welcome  to  its  nourishing  breast  the  poor, 
whom  a  richer  college  might  have  cast  off;  (2)  to  ingrain 
in  its  constitution  a  broad  and  natural  sympathy  with  humble 
and  struggling  worth;  (3)  to  toughen  its  fibre  against  the 
possible  deterioration  of  softer  days  and  for  the  stress  of  a 
larger  responsibility. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  J.  B.  CARLYLF,  OF  THF  CHAIR  OF  LATIN. 


The  progress  of  the  Endowment  effort,  pressed  with  more 
or  less  vigor  for  the  past  six  months,  reveals  clearly  four 
things : 

1.  Wake  Forest  has  a  host  of  friends. 

In  Morehead  City  and  in  Asheville  these  friends  are  to  be 
found,  equally  loyal  and  equally  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  Baptist  population.  The  expressions  of  kindly  interest 
and  sympathy  heard  in  every  part  of  the  State  from  men 
in  all  callings  and  from  good  women  are  sure  evidence  that 
Wake  Forest's  most  precious  possession  is  not  its  material 
equipment,  but  the  unswerving  devotion  of  its  friends. 

2.  These  friends  are  amply  able  to  make  the  effort  a  success. 
The  prosperity  of  our  Baptist  people  is    little  short    of 

marvelous.  Many  men  prominent  in  our  denominational 
life,  who  were  working  on  meager  salaries  ten  years  ago, 
are  to-day  receiving  annual  incomes  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  These  are  the  men  whose  names  appear  in 
papers  describing  the  wonderful  industrial  development  of 
our  State,  who  serve  as  directors  and  presidents  of  great 
corporations  and  who  are  leading  in  the  sublime  task  of  up- 
building our  great  commonwealth.  With  no  reverse  some 
of  them  will  count  their  wealth  in  millions  in  the  next  ten 
years. 

3.  These  friends  must  be  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  of 

this  additional  endowment. 
There  is  a  kind  of  sub-conscious  feeling  abroad  that  Wake 
Forest  is  rich  enough ;  that  somehow  it  will  meet  the  crush- 
ing competitions  of  the  future  because  it  has  survived  the 
terrible  struggles  of  the  past;  that  its  Trustees  will  be  able 
to  supply  deficits  in  it's  treasury  through  a  species  of  Divine 
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dispensation.  This  error  must  be  removed.  The  friends  of 
Wake  Forest  must  realize  that  they  must  come  to  the  help 
of  the  College  now.  Its  present  income  is  insufficient  to 
meet  its  present  needs,  not  to  speak  of  enlargement  to  keep 
pace  with  the  spirit  of  educational  progress.  Not  to  go  for- 
ward is  to  go  backward.  Two  things  unite  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  appeal  of  the  College  to  its  friends — urgent  need  and 
golden  opportunity.  It  needs  the  money  of  its  friends ;  gen- 
erous helpers  stand  ready  to  supplement  this  money.  $112,- 
500  given  by  friends,  $37,500  generously  added  from  the 
outside.     Surely  this  is  a  rare  opportunity. 

4.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  movement  is  assured. 

This  statement  is  made  with  the  distinct  proviso  that  the 
friends  of  Wake  Forest  realize  their  duty  and  are  willing 
to  do  it.  The  terms  are  easy — the  subscriptions  to  be  made 
payable  by  the  close  of  1910.  The  progress  hitherto  is  grati- 
fying. We  have  now  in  sight  about  $60,000.  This  has  been 
subscribed  by  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Two 
subscriptions  of  $5,000  each  have  been  made.  Several  other 
such  subscriptions  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  succeed.  Our 
friends  must  not  decline  to  help  because  they  are  building  or 
repairing  churches  at  home.  In  three-fourths  of  our  leading 
churches  improvements  in  building  or  repairs  are  in  pro- 
gress. These  improvements  are  permanent  investments  at 
home.  The  Endowment  movement  is  an  appeal  for  an  in- 
vestment for  the  Kingdom  at  large.  I  beg  our  friends  not 
to  allow  any  local  cause  or  interest  however  deserving  to 
prevent  them  from  helping  in  this  larger  work.  The  real 
crisis  in  the  effort  is  yet  to  come.  To  meet  it  all  must  unite 
No  man  can  claim  to  be  the  friend  of  Wake  Forest  unless 
he  helps  now.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  from  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  contributors.  Where  are  the  other  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  white  Baptists  in  the  State?  Surely 
if  they  can  be  reached  the  remaining  $52,500  can  be  easily 
secured.  This  is  the  task  to  which  every  friend  of  the  Col- 
lege is  summoned. 
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Professor  William  B.  Royall,  D.D.,  of  the  Chair  of  Greek, 
was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Furman  University,  S.  C,  at 
its  late  Commencement.  It  was  at  Furman  that  Dr.  Royall 
received  his  inspiration  to  make  the  study  of  Greek  the  work 
of  his  life. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
spent  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  vacation  resting  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Caldwell,  late  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  Allen,  of  Wake  Forest,  in  the 
home  of  her  father,  Mr.  Edwin  Allen,  May  27,  1907. 

Associate  Professor  E.  W.  Timberlake,  of  the  School  of 
Law,  read  a  paper  before  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association 
in  session  at  Hendersonville  July  4th,  on  "The  Unwritten 
Law." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Raleigh,  July 
8th,  Professor  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  of  the  Baptist  Univer- 
sity for  Women,  was  elected  Professor  of  Education  in 
Wake  Forest  College  to  succeed  Professor  Darius  Eatman, 
resigned.  Professor  Highsmith  received  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, North  Carolina,  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1900,  and  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1902.  For  the  three  years  1901  to  '04  he 
was  principal  of  the  North  Durham  Graded  School.  The 
two  years,  1904  to  '06,  he  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  specialty 
in  Columbia  University,  New  York,  being  "graduate  scholar" 
in  the  Teachers  College.  The  second  year  of  his  residence 
there  he  was  a  paid  teacher  in  the  Model  Sunday  School  of 
the  Teachers  College.  Dean  Russell,  of  that  department  of 
Columbia,  writes  that  Professor  Highsmith  has  fulfilled  the 
residence  requirements  for  his  Doctor's  degree  and  that  he 
is  an  unusually  good  man  for  work  in  his  chosen  field.    The 
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subject  of  his  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  "Secondary 
Education  in  the  South."  The  last  scholastic  year  he  spent 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Baptist  University  for 
Women  in  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Brewer,  of  the  Chair  of  Chemistry,  made 
addresses  as  follows:  At  Clinton,  April  17,  on  "Civic 
Duty;"  at  Macon,  April  19,  "Our  Country;"  at  Salemburg, 
May  17,  the  Commencement  Address ;  at  Randleman,  July  4. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Sledd  delivered  his  lecture  on  Shakespeare 
before  the  Kinston  Shakespeare  Club  April  12,  and  before 
the  Oxford  Shakespeare  Club  April  29. 

A  new  edition  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette's  La  Princesse 
de  Cleves,  edited  by  Drs.  Gorrell  and  Sledd,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  publishers,  Ginn  &  Co.  The  work  is  used  as  a 
text-book  in  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia,  and  so  high  an 
authority  as  Professor  E.  S.  Joynes  says  of  it:  "I  have 
found  in  the  book  no  mistake  either  of  scholarship,  judg- 
ment, or  taste." 

On  January  19,  Professor  Luther  R.  Mills,  who  has  occu- 
pied the  Chair  of  Pure  Mathematics  since  1870,  had  a  sharp 
attack  of  illness  which  incapacitated  him  for  his  duties  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Trustees,  at  their  meeting  in  February,  voted  him  relief 
from  his  work  as  professor  and  bursar  with  continuance  of 
his  salary  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 

Dr.  Willis  R.  Cullom,  Professor  of  the  Bible,  sailed  from 
New  York,  June  11,  for  three  months  of  travel  in  Europe. 

Dr.  George  W.  Paschal,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  entered  upon  his  work  in  the  Greek  Department  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  for  the  summer  quarter,  June  13. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Paschal  and  Master  Robert  Allen 
Paschal. 
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Professor  J.  L.  Lake  and  family  are  spending  the  summer 
at  his  old  home  in  Virginia. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch,  College  Chaplain,  left  Wake  Forest  June 
24,  with  his  family,  for  a  six  weeks  vacation  in  Kentucky. 

President  Poteat  gave  a  lecture  at  Hollins'  Institute,  Feb- 
ruary .  . .  . ,  on  "Country  Life ;"  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Raleigh,  April  15,  on  "A  Natural  Despotism  and 
its  Lessons ;"  the  Commencement  Address  at  Richmond  Col- 
lege, June  12,  on  "The  Place  of  the  Christian  College  in 
Southern  Society;"  lecture  at  Mt.  Airy,  July  4.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  April  number  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 
an  article  on  "Religion  in  Science." 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  for  the  Endowment,  Professor 
J.  B.  Carlyle,  of  the  Chair  of  Latin,  finds  time  to  respond 
to  numerous  demands  for  public  addresses  on  important 
occasions.  The  following  may  be  mentioned :  Before  the 
graduating  class  of  nurses  at  Dr.  Highsmith's  Hospital,  Fay- 
etteville,  June  26;  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Aden,  En- 
field and  Edenton  Graded  Schools ;  at  Apex,  July  4. 

Perhaps  the  fullest  account  of  the  disease  of  Uncinariasis, 
its  etiology,  distribution,  symptoms  and  treatment,  which 
has  yet  been  published,  is  the  paper  by  Dr.  Watson  S. 
Rankin,  of  the  Wake  Forest  School  of  Medicine,  in  collab- 
ration  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Nicholson,  of  Richlands,  N.  C,  whose 
contribution  to  the  paper  was  the  supplying  of  certain  clini- 
cal facts.  The  paper  has  been  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Medical  News  of  November  19,  1904. 

A  valuable  practical  paper  on  "Modern  Methods  and  Aids 
in  the  Studying  and  Teaching  of  Human  Anatomy  at  a 
Minimum  Cost,"  by  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Gaines,  read  before  the 
North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society  at  Charlotte,  has  ap- 
peared in  a  neat  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Charlotte 
Medical  Journal.  The  methods  described  are  those  in  use 
in  the  Wake  Forest  Laboratories. 
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Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes  has  made  the  following  special  addresses : 
Before  the  Goldsboro  Literary  Club,  March  29,  on  "Caesar 
in  History  and  Literature;"  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Goldston,  May  15;  Louisburg  Graded  School,  May  17; 
Whitsett  Institute,  May  20. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  Darius  Eatman  from  the 
Chair  of  Education  is  a  matter  of  general  regret.  He  began 
his  work  at  Wake  Forest  in  the  fall  term  of  1903.  During 
these  four  years  Professor  Eatman  showed  himself  to  be  a 
capable  and  popular  teacher.  He  purposes  resuming  his 
studies  in  Columbia  University. 
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Record 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  were  entertained  at  the 
home  of  President  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Poteat  on  the  evening 
of  April  30. 

The  spring  term  itinerary  of  the  College  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra  was  the  following:  Burlington,  April  15;  Lex- 
ington, 16;  Lenoir,  17;  Asheville,  18;  Waynesville,  19. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Literary  Societies  fell  this  year 
on  Friday,  February  15.  As  usual,  College  exercises  were 
suspended.  The  Public  Debate  was  on  the  query,  "Resolved, 
That  North  Carolina  should  have  a  law  prohibiting  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  working  in  our  mills  and 
factories."  The  affirmative  was  maintained  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam E.  Speas  and  H.  T.  Stevens ;  the  negative  by  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Newell  and  T.  N.  Hayes.  After  a  spirited  discussion 
the  judges,  Hon.  W.  E.  Daniel,  Rev.  C.  H.  Utley,  and  Mr. 
Carey  J.  Hunter,  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  In  the 
evening  orations  were  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Vernon,  of 
Person  County,  from  the  Philomathesian  Society,  his  subject 
being  "The  Reformer  and  his  Place  in  Civic  Life,"  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Nanney,  of  Rutherford  County,  from  the  Euzelian 
Society,  on  "Politics  and  Religion." 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  President  the 
office  of  "Secretary  and  Bursar,"  including  the  duties  of 
Registrar,  was  created  by  the  Trustees  at  their  late  annual 
meeting.  Mr.  E.  B.  Earnshaw,  who  has  so  capably  assisted 
Prof.  Mills  during  the  past  four  years,  was  elected  to  this 
position. 

To  the  list  of  schools  in  which  scholarships  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  following  additions 
were  made  at  its  session  in  May:     Stiriceon  Institute,  Mr. 
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M.  Shepherd,  Principal ;  the  Piedmont  High  School,  Mr.  W. 
D.  Burns,  Principal;  and  the  graded  schools  of  Fayetteville, 
Gastonia  and  New  Bern. 

The  Directors  of  the  N.  C.  Baptist  Students'  Aid  Fund 
at  a  recent  meeting  reluctantly  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle  as  Treasurer.  The  Fund  has  been 
well  administered  and  grown  rapidly  in  his  hands.  It  now 
aggregates  $18,988.48.  Dr.  Walter  Sikes  was  chosen  Treas- 
urer to  succeed  Professor  Carlyle. 

On  March  28,  1907,  the  Basket-ball  Team  entertained  the 
Base-ball  Team  in  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  Richard  Crozier. 
President  Poteat  was  toastmaster  and  every  man  present, 
twenty  in  number,  was  called  out  for  a  toast. 

In  the  College  course  of  lectures  for  the  spring  term  the 
following  gentlemen  appeared :  Dr.  Jno.  E.  White,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  February  21,  his  subject  being  "The  Masterful 
South ;"  President  Edwin  M.  Poteat,  of  Furman  University, 
subject,  "Public  Spirit;"  President  W.  L.  Poteat,  subject, 
"Dante  and  His  World." 

The  fall  Senior  speaking  was  postponed  till  March  7,  1907. 
On  that  occasion  the  folowing  gentlemen  delivered  ad- 
dresses :  J.  B.  Turner,  "Annexation  of  Cuba ;"  J.  B.  Hipps, 
"Panama  Canal ;"  W.  H.  Weatherspoon,  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine, Meaning  and  Application ;"  J.  R.  Greene,  "Relation 
of  Individual  to  Society;"  I.  H.  Beverly,  "The  Contribution 
of  the  Jewish  Race  to  Mankind." 

The  spring  Senior  speaking  was  held  on  March  14,  the 
following  gentlemen  participating:  R.  H.  Ferrell,  "Our 
Lost  Supremacy ;"  J.  R.  McClendon,  "Our  Danger  from 
Swollen  Fortunes ;"  O.  R.  Monqure,  "Religion  and  Society 
Evolutions ;"  W.  O.  Johnson,  "Napoleon's  Contributions  to 
Europe ;"  O.  J.  Sikes,  "Jefferson  Davis."  Mr.  D.  G.  Brum- 
mitt  was  unable  to  speak  on  account  of  sickness. 
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The  Wake  Forest  basket-ball  team  was  victorious  in  the 
three  match  games  played  during  the  past  spring.  The  op- 
posing teams  were  the  representatives  of  the  Littleton  High 
School,  Guilford  College  and  Trinity  College.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  composed  the  team  with  two  substitutes : 
Elliott,  J.  Turner,  Couch,  P.  Gay,  Little,  Beverly,  Duffey. 

The  base-ball  team  was  not  so  uniformly  successful.  It 
lost  the  following  games :  University  N.  C,  two  games ; 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  two  games ;  Trinity, 
four  games ;  Guilford,  two  games.  It  won  the  games  with 
Bingham,  Trinity  Park,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, one  game ;  Roanoke  and  Oak  Ridge,  two  games.  The 
team  consisted  of  Messrs.  W.  Hamrick,  Captain ;  J.  Turner, 
Coach;  Beverly,  F.  Turner,  E.  Morgan,  Freeman,  Gregory, 
B.  Gay,  Benton,  Creasman  (substitute).  Mr.  J.  Turner, 
pitcher,  did  not  play  in  a  number  of  the  games,  Mr.  B.  Gay 
taking  his  place. 

Appointments  for  the  session  of  1907- 1908  have  been  made 
as  follows : 

H.  McN.  Poteat,  B.A.,  1906,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

H.  F.  Page,  B.A.,  1905,  and  Instructor  in  Buie's  Creek 
Academy,  1905-1907,  Instructor  in  English. 

J.  W.  Nowell,  M.A.,  1907,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

W.  H.  Vann,  B.A.,  1907,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

H.  A.  Jones,  B.A.,  1907,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Assistants : 

J.  F.  Justice,  in  History. 
R.  G.  Anders,  in  Physics. 
W.  H.  Furman,  in  Medicine. 
J.  A.  Patterson,  in  Medicine. 

Assistants  in  the  Library  and  Reading  Room : 

P.  B.  Coggin,  A.  R.  Gallimore,  T.  N.  Hayes,  R.  L.  Mc- 
Millan, J.  M.  Prevette. 
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Wake  Forest  won  the  championship  in  both  the  doubles 
and  the  singles  in  the  Southern  Inter-Collegiate  Tennis 
Tournament  held  in  Atlanta  under  the  auspices  of  the  At- 
lanta Athletic  Association,  May  16  to  18.  Messrs.  Elliot? 
B.  Earnshaw  and  Hubert  McN.  Poteat  represented  the  Col- 
lege. After  winning  the  championship  doubles  they  had  to 
compete  with  one  another  for  the  singles  championship,  for- 
tune favoring  Mr.  Poteat,  who  accordingly  holds  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  South. 

A  special  expert  committee,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  for 
the  purpose,  made,  May,  1907,  the  following  estimate  of  the 
real  estate,  buildings,  and  general  equipment  of  the  College : 

Lea   Laboratory    $17,000.00 

Library  Building    18,000.00 

Dormitory    24,000.00 

Wingate    Memorial    20,000.00 

Gymnasium    15,000.00 

Alumni  and  equipment 18,000.00 

Infirmary   and   equipment 9,000.00 

Books    in    Library 20,000.00 

Water   works    500.00 

Furniture  in  Dormitory 1,000.00 

Telescope    1,000.00 

Physics  apparatus    2,000.00 

Biology  apparatus   2,000.00 

Chemistry   apparatus    2,700.00 

Medical    apparatus    1,500.00 

Applied  Mathematics  apparatus 400.00 

Furniture   President's    office 125.00 

Grounds  in  Campus,  24  acres;  Athletic    grounds,  4  1-3  acres  25,000.00 

Taylor    property     2,700.00 

Total  value   $179,925.00 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  Wake  Forest 
banquets  for  genuine  fun,  good  fellowship  and  college  en- 
thusiasm was  that  held  in  the  Murphy  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va.,  May  18th,  during  the  session  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention.     Between  90  and   100    persons  sat    clown    to- 
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gether.  The  thanks  of  the  whole  brotherhood  are  due  Mr. 
B.  W.  Spillman,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  L. 
Foushee,  of  Richmond  College,  fixed  the  program  and  made 
other  necessary  arrangements.  Dr.  Lansing  Burrows,  of  the 
Class  of  '62,  was  toastmaster,  and  his  irrepressible  humor 
and  tender  sentiment  constituted  the  main  contribution  to 
the  happiness  of  the  occasion.  Addresses  were  made  by 
President  Poteat,  Prof.  Carlyle,  Dr.  J.  L.  White,  of  Texas ; 
Dr.  Jno.  E.  White,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Walter  N.  Johnson,  of 
Louisiana;  Mr.  George  W.  Griffin,  of  Oregon;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Crocker,  of  China.  It  was  universally  agreed  that  Wake 
Foresters  should  banquet  together  at  every  session  of  the 
Convention,  and  that  Dr.  Burrows  should  be  toastmaster, 
and  Mr.  B.  W.  Spilman  should  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  in  perpetuum. 

At  their  annual  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  passed 
unanimously  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  tender  to  Professor 
J.  B.  Carlyle  hearty  thanks  for  and  high  appreciation  of  his 
work  in  raising  additional  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the 
College — the  sum  raised  up  to  this  time  being  $56,700. 

That  we  pledge  to  him  our  sympathy  and  support  in  this 
great  work  and  hereby  express  our  hearty  approval  of  the 
work  he  has  so  successfully  accomplished  up  to  this  time. 

That  we  express  to  him  our  full  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  furnish  this  work,  which  means  so  much  to  the  College 
for  its  enlarged  work  for  the  future,  and  that  we  heartily 
commend  him  and  this  work  to  our  people  and  to  the  friends 
of  the  College  and  its  work. 

The  students  of  the  College  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Trustees  made  provision  for  the  increase  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  College,  so  that  it  will  be  abundant.  The  new 
well  was  begun  the  middle  of  June  at  a  point  near  the  old 
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well.    It  is  expected  that  the  arrangements  will  be  completed 
by  the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  Dean  of  the  Law  School  presented  to  the  Trustees 
the  following  report,  through  the  President  of  the  College: 

To  the  President  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

The  fact  that  the  session  of  1906-'07  has  been  the  most  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  Wake  Forest  Law  School  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  me. 

The  total  enrollment  is  91.  Of  these,  20  were  present  during  the 
Summer  School.  The  average  number  present  during  the  college 
session  was  about  60.  In  above  total  enrollment  none  were  counted 
twice — there  have  been  91  present  in  the  class-room.  At  the  August 
term,  1906,  of  the  Supreme  Court  we  had  nine  applicants  for  license, 
and  all  passed;  at  the  February  term,  1907,  we  had  fourteen,  and 
all  passed  but  one.  We  have  had  four  men  to  fail  in  the  last  seven 
examinations,   a  record  unsurpassed  in  the  State. 

The  work  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  has  been  satisfactory 
in  a  very  high  degree.  He  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  hold  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  students  and  to  induce  them  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  subjects  taught.  His  work  shows  the  wisdom  displayed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  his  election. 

I  have  some  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  its  equipment,  but  they  call  for  money, 
which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Bursar's  accounts,  it  seems 
to  me  unwise  to  expend.  I  believe,  with  proper  building,  library, 
and  teaching  force,  we  could  easily  become  the  greatest  Law  School  in 
the  South.  N.  Y.  Gullet,  Dean. 

May  7,  1907. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  annual  session,  May  22-24,  re~ 
affirmed  with  emphasis  in  the  following  resolutions  the  atti- 
tude of  the  College  touching  fraternities : 

Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  from 
this  time  forward  any  student  who  becomes  a  member  of 
any  secret  fraternity,  local  or  national,  other  than  the  two 
Literary  Societies — Euzelian  and  Philomathesian — whether 
he  be  initiated  here  or  elsewhere,  thereby  forfeits  his  right 
to  membership  in  the  student  body  of  this  College. 
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Resolved,  2.  That  the  Faculty  be  requested  to  take  all 
practicable  measures  to  ascertain  the  name  of  any  student 
who  becomes  a  member  of  such  fraternities,  and  on  convic- 
tion promptly  to  send  such  student  home. 

Resolved,  3.  That  any  student  already  a  member  of  such 
fraternities  who  shall  be  convicted  of  seeking  in  any  way,  or 
by  any  means  to  induce  other  students  to  join  such  fraterni- 
ties, or  of  promoting  the  fraternity  spirit  among  his  fellow- 
students  here,  shall  be  expelled. 
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Report. 


The  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  report  of  Presi- 
dent Poteat  to  the  Trustees: 

The  registration  of  students  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  session 
was  prompt  and  gave  promise  of  an  advance  in  the  total  enrollment 
for  the  session.  The  promise  has  been  realized  in  the  370  names 
inscribed  on  our  rolls.  The  increase  over  last  session  is  twenty-five. 
Of  the  total  enrollment,  twenty-one  are  graduate  students — nineteen 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  one  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  The  new  students  number  142,  and  show 
better  preparation  than  ever  before,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  this  session  only  one-half  as  many  in  sub-collegiate  Latin 
as  last  year.  The  distribution  of  students  is  worthy  of  mention. 
As  many  as  forty  come  to  us  from  outside  North  Carolina.  Seventy- 
two  of  the  counties  in  our  State  are  represented,  and  they  stretch 
from  Cherokee  to  Tyrrell.  Wake  leads  with  thirty-four,  then  comes 
Cleveland  with  fifteen,  Robeson  with  fourteen,  Rutherford  and  Union 
with  twelve  each,  Northampton  and  Durham  with  ten  each,  Halifax, 
Mecklenburg  and  Wilkes  with  eight  each,  etc.  The  experience  of 
colleges  generally  is  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  live  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the  institution.  Only  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  students  of  Wake  Forest  live  within  that  distance. 

Interesting  statistics  are  embodied  in  the  accompanying  table. 

students.  • 

Fall  Term.     Spring  Term.     Total. 

Registration     334  312  370 

Average  attendance   309*  294  301 

Tuition  fee  remitted 160  146 

Ministers    67  68  73 

Sons   of   ministers 20  16 

Scholarships    33  31 

Assistants     22  22 

Non-residents     6  6 

Summer  law    9 

Specials    3  3 

Other  fees  remitted 24  15 

Assistants    15  15 

Summer  law    9 

Tuition    fee   charged 174  166 

Other   fees    charged 305  292 

*  The  attendance  on  the  Summer  Law  School  not  counted  here. 
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Amount  collected  for  tuition  and  other  fees $15,237.90 

Notes  in  settlement  of  tuition 1,620.75 

Amount   on   account 2,190.25 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  College  has 
averaged  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  each  session.  For 
the  present  session  it  numbers  fifty-two,  the  largest  in  our  history, 
and  is  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

In  the  correspondence  with  prospective  students  during  the  year 
1906,  preparation  for  the  College  classes  was  invariably  insisted 
upon.  Nevertheless,  while  the  number  of  entering  men  showed  a 
decline  of  twenty-three,  the  total  enrollment  showed  an  advance  of 
twenty-five. 

This  fact,  taken  with  the  better  preparation  of  the  new  men  re- 
ferred to  above,  encouraged  the  Faculty  to  raise  the  requirements 
for  entrance.  Accordingly,  the  current  Catalogue  requires  practi- 
cally one  year  more  of  preparation  in  Mathematics.  The  require- 
ments in  the  other  departments  remain  very  much  as  before.  In 
the  statement  of  the  entrance  requirements,  the  unit  system  is 
adopted,  and  the  College  now  stands  on  a  level  with  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  country  in  this  important  matter.  Beginning  with 
the  session  of  1908-'09,  certificates  of  recommendation  for  advanced 
standing  in  medical  colleges  will  be  given  to  those  students  only 
who  have  completed  our  two-year  medical  course,  together  with 
either  the  Bachelor  of  Science  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course.  This 
action  of  the  Faculty  puts  our  medical  course  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  medical  schools. 

Detailed  statements  of  entrance  requirements  in  all  the  de- 
partments may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  report  of  the' 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine : 

The  growth  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  is  shown  by  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  students  over  last  year.  Some  classes  have 
doubled  their  size  and  all  show  an  increase. 

1905-06.     1906-07. 

Anatomy     11  17 

Physiology    6  8 

Histology     9  18 

Materia  Medica    2  4 

Bacteriology     4  6 

Pathology    2  4 
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At  present  there  are  twenty-two  students  in  the  medical  classes, 
and  counting  those  who  are  taking  their  prescribed  B.S.  work  for 
Medicine  as  electives,  we  have  all  told  thirty-nine  students. 

The  Medical  Department  is  growing  rapidly  in  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  is  receiving  commendatory  recognition  from  the  profes- 
sion and  from  associations  of  medical  colleges. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
and  has  been  placed  on  the  New  York  list  of  Accredited  Medical 
Colleges.  These  are  the  two  associations  of  medical  colleges  that 
regulate  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and  require  a  certain 
grade  of  work  for  membership.  Membership  in  both  these  associa- 
tions gives  us  advantages  over  those  outside  of  the  associations.  At 
present  80  per  cent  of  our  students  are  taking  the  B.S.  work.  After 
1908  we  shall  have  a  standard  of  requirements  and  work  second  to 
none  in  the  South,  and  only  second  to  the  standard  requirements  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and  Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  following  interesting  and  gratifying  report  of  the  first 
year  of  the  College  Hospital  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Board  of  Trustees : 
To  the  President  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

Sir: — I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Superintendent's  report  of  the 
College  Infirmary  for  the  current  session: 

The  Infirmary  building  was  completed  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  present  session,  and  the  first  patient,  a  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
was  admitted  on  September  21st.  Miss  Minnie  Gwaltney,  of  Hickory, 
N.  C,  was  secured  as  special  nurse  for  this  case,  and  until  Novem- 
ber 10th  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  week  and  board.  After 
this  date  Miss  Gwaltney  was  employed  as  Infirmary  nurse  for  the 
session  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month,  plus  board,  lodging,  and 
laundry. 

On  four  occasions  it  was  necessary  to  secure  an  additional  nurse 
for  cases  of  severe  illness  which  required  continual  attention.  The 
patients  themselves  paid  for  this  extra  nursing,  except  during  an 
epidemic  of  measles,  when  the  College  assumed  the  obligation,  pay- 
ing $50,  and  expenses  for  two  weeks  nursing.  The  services  rendered 
by  the  nursing  force  have  been  irreproachable  and,  in  a  number  of 
instances,   indispensable. 

The  employment  of  two  servants  for  all  their  time  has  been  neces- 
sary— an  orderly  paid  $15  per  month,  and  a  cook  paid  $6  per  month. 

The  building  has  been  well  equipped  and  is  now  an  efficient 
hospital. 
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There  have  been  fifty-four  admissions  to  the  Infirmary.  Of  these 
fifty-one  were  students,  one  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  two  out- 
siders. The  average  length  of  stay  of  each  patient  was  10.6  days. 
Students  were  required  to  pay  sixty  cents  per  day  for  board  and 
medicine,  outsiders  $1.60  per  day. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  admitted  to  the  Infirmary,  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  have  received  minor  surgical  attention  in  the  office 
of  the  Infirmary.  Each  student  is  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  15 
cents  for  each  surgical  dressing. 

One  epidemic  occurred  during  the  year  among  the  students.  This 
was  an  epidemic  of  measles,  of  which  there  were  eleven  cases.  The 
College  physicians  believe  the  small  proportions  of  this  epidemic  was 
due  to  the  efficient  isolation  rendered  possible  by  the  existence  of  an 
Infirmary. 

The  number  of  cases  and  the  diseases  treated  in  the  Infirmary  the 
present  session  may  be  tabulated  as   follows : 

Disease.  Number  of  Cases.  Result. 

Typhoid   Fever    4     Cured. 

Chickenpox    1      Cured. 

Measles    11      Cured. 

2  cured;   operation. 

2  relieved ;   no  operation. 

Grippe   26      Cured. 

Boils    

Lacerated   Hand    

Acute  Articular  Rheumatism 

Ingrowing   Toe-nail    

Haemorrhoids    


Appendicitis    4 


Cured. 
Cured. 
Cured. 
Cured. 
Cured. 


Total 51 

Re-admitted  for  same  disease ....        3 
Number  of  admissions 54 

Two  patients  remain  in  the  Infirmary  at  the  time  this  report  is 
made.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Infirmary  there  have  been  thirty- 
three  days  when  there  were  no  patients  in  the  building.  These  were 
not  consecutive  days,  but  were  in  series  of  two  days,  thirteen  days, 
eight  days,  ten  days,  at  intervals  during  the  session. 

There  were  only  two  cases  of  dangerous  illness.  One  of  these  was 
a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  life  was  saved  only  by  the  efficient 
attention  possible  in  an  infirmary.     The  other  was  a  case  of  appendi- 
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citis  where  prompt  attention  alone  averted  a  fatality.  Prompt  inter- 
ference could  not  have  occurred  without  the  existence  of  the  oper- 
ating room  and  trained  nurse.  Both  of  these  cases  occurred  in 
students. 

The   financial   statement  occurs   in  the  Bursar's  report. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         Lewis  M.  Gaines,  M.D., 
May  6,  1907.  Superintendent. 
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Commencement  opened  Wednesday  evening,  May  22,  with 
the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Hulten,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  who  preached  from  the  subject:  "Leprosy 
as  a  type  of  sin." 

Distinguished  visitors  are  called  upon  to  conduct  morning 
services  in  the  College  Chapel  during  Commencement  week. 
On  Thursday  morning  Dr.  Len  G.  Broughton  spoke  im- 
pressively on  God's  plan  and  purpose  in  every  human  life. 

The  regular  exercises  of  Thursday  morning  began  with 
the  presentation  of  the  various  medals  to  the  winners. 

Awarded  by  the  Philomathesian  Society  and  presented  by 
John  A.  Oates,  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist: 

Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  W.  H.  Weatherspoon,  Ihirham  County. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  H.  T.  Stevens,  Johnston  County. 
Sophomore  Orator's  Medal,  to  C.  J.  Jackson,  Pitt  County. 
Freshman  Improvement  Medal,  to  J.  E.   Hoyle,   Wake  County. 

Awarded  by  the  Euzelian  Society  and  presented  by  Dr. 
L.  G.  Broughton,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia : 

Thomas  Dixon  Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  R.  H.  Ferrell,  Wake  County. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  H.  A.  Jones,  Wake  County. 
Sophomore  Orator's  Medal,  to  P.  B.  Coggin,  Stanly  County. 
Freshman  Improvement  Medal,  to  Stanford  Martin,  Yadkin  County. 

Medals  open  to  the  general  student  body  were  presented 

by  President  Poteat : 

The  W.  D.  Upshaw  Ready  Speaker's  Medal,  to  D.  G.  Brummitt, 
Granville  County. 

The  Thomas  Dixon  Essay  Medal,  to  Charles  A.  Leonard,  Iredell 
County. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  Essay  Medal,  to  R.  B.  Pearson,  Rock- 
ingham County. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  Fiction  Medal,  to  A.  L.  Fletcher,  Ashe 
County. 

The  annual  Literary  Address  was  made  by  President  Ira 
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Remsen,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.    His  subject  was, 
"Is  Science  Bankrupt?" 

At  half-past  three  o'clock,  Class  Day  exercises  were  held 
in  Memorial  Hall. 

Orator:   J.  B.  Turner,  Wake  County. 
Prophet:   A.   L.  Fletcher,   Ashe   County. 
Poet:   Woodie  Lennon.,   Robeson   County. 
Historian:   O.   R.   Mangum,   Durham   County. 
Executor:   W.  H.  Vann,  Wake  County. 

President  John  C.  Scarborough,  of  Chowan  Institute,  de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  on 
Thursday  evening  at  8  o'clock.  His  subject  might  be  briefly 
called  "Looking  Backward,"  and  was  largely  given  to  a 
review  of  the  educational  development  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  speaker's  own  official  connection  with  the  public 
education  of  the  State. 

After  President  Scarborough's  address,  Dr.  Junius  Mil- 
lard, of  Atlanta,  summoned  to  the  rostrum  Dr.  Gorrell  and 
Professor  Carlyle  and  presented  to  each  a  loving  cup  be- 
stowed by  the  Alumni  Association  for  their  services  in  erect- 
ing the  Alumni  Building. 

The  audience  then  repaired  to  the  Gymnasium  for  the 
annual  banquet.  A  short  business  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected : 

W.  W.  Holding,  of  Wake  Forest,  President;  J.  R.  Hunter,  of 
Raleigh,  Vice-President;  E.  W.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  of  Wake  Forest, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Orator  for  1908,  J.  0.  Atkinson,  of  Elon 
College,  with  J.  A.  Oates,  of  Fayetteville,  as  alternate. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Broughton  presided  over  the  banquet  and  made 
a  most  effective  toastmaster.     Toasts  were  responded  to  as 

follows : 

Rev.  G.  S.  Jones,  of  Henderson ville:   "The  Class  of  1860." 
Mr.  T.  N.  Hayes:   "The  Class  of  1907." 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Johnson,  of  Raleigh:   "Wake  Forest  in  the  Business 
World." 
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Eev.  Dr.   Junius   W.    Millard,   of    Atlanta:   "Wake   Forest  Men    in 

Georgia." 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh. 
President  Poteat:   "The  Future  of  Wake  Forest  College." 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  College  were  held  at  11 
a.  m.,  Friday,  May  24.  After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Campbell,  Principal  of  Buie's  Creek  Academy,  orations  were 
delivered  by  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  as  follows : 

W.  H.  Weatherspoon,  Durham  County, — "The  Emancipation  of  the 
Laborer." 

T.  H.  Beverley,  Robeson  County, — "The  Hebrew  as  a  Factor  in 
Human  Development." 

0.  R.  Mangum,  Durham  County, — "Religion  and  Social  Develop- 
ment." 

T.  N.  Hayes,  Wilkes  County, — "Civic  Duty  of  Educated  Men." 

W.  E.  Speas,  Yadkin  County, — "Industrial  Development  of  the 
South." 

O.  J.  Sikes,  Union  County, — "Jefferson  Davis." 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  College  Registrar,  Pro- 
fessor J.  L.  Lake,  the  following  degrees  were  conferred  by 
the  President: 

ACADEMIC  DEGREES. 

Master  of  Arts. — G.  R.  Edwards,  Rufus  Ford,  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Nowell,  J.  B.  Weatherspoon,  C.  P.  Weaver,  H.  L.  Wiggs. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.—].  E.  Allen,  Charles  T.  Ball,  B.  S. 
Bazemore,  T.  H.  Beverly,  J.  B.  Bridges,  G.  V.  Brown,  T.  B. 
Caldwell,  S.  B.  Conley,  Edwin  Cooke,  R.  H.  Ferrell,  A.  L. 
Fletcher,  Jesse  Gardner,  J.  R.  Greene,  F.  B.  Hamrick,  T.  N. 
Hayes,  Burder  Hipps,  S.  J.  Husketh,  W.  O.  Johnson,  A.  V. 
Joyner,  W.  Lennon,  C.  A.  Leonard,  C.  B.  McBrayer,  J.  R. 
McLendon,  C.  C.  McSwain,  O.  R.  Mangum,  A.  H.  Nanney, 
R.  B.  Pearson,  L.  M.  Powell,  O.  J.  Sikes,  W.  E.  Speas,  C. 
B.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Turner,  W.  H.  Vann,  W.  H.  Weatherspoon, 
J.  W.  Whitley,  Jr. 

Bachelor  of  Science. — E.  L.  Morgan,  J.  W.  Vernon. 

Bachelor  of  Laws. — D.  G.  Brummitt,  J.  W.  Bunn,  B.  T. 
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Holding,  J.  C.  Jones,  T.  A.  Lyon,  J.  R.  Morgan,  R.  L.  Sig- 
nion,  G.  J.  Spence,  E.  A.  Turner,  E.  F.  Ward,  H.  L.  Wiggs, 
S.  F.  Wilson. 

HONORARY  DEGREES. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. — Rev.  H.  H.  Hulten,  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C. ;  Rev.  L.  G.  Broughton,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Love,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Rev.  William  Lunsford,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Doctor  of  Laws. — Professor  James  W.  Bright,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Other  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  submitted  theses 
as  follows : 

J.  E.  Allen,  Warren,  N.  0.:   A  Study  of  the  Text  of  Hamlet. 

B.  S.  Bazemore,  Bertie,  N.  C. :   Balzac,  the  Greatest  French  Master 

of  Fiction. 

J.  B.   Bridges,  Rutherford,  N.  C. :   Sandy  Run  Church. 

G.  V.   Brown,   Hertford,  N.  C:   The  Soils  of  Eastern  Carolina. 

J.  W.  Bunn,  Wake,  N.  C:   The  History  of  the  Old  Plantation. 

T.  B.  Caldwell,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. :  The  Utilization  of  Waste  as  a 
Source  of  Revenue. 

S.  B.  Conley,  Yancey,  N.  C. :   Private  Life  Among  the  Romans. 

Edwin  Cooke,  Franklin,  N.  C. :   The  Life  and  Works  of  Edwin  Fuller. 

G.  R.  Edwards,  Wake,  N.  C. :   The  Influence  of  Climate  on  Language. 

R.  H.  Ferrell,  Wake,  N.  C. :   Our  Lost  Supremacy. 

Rufus  Ford,  Jr.,  Marion,  S.  C. :  History  of  the  Coal  Tar  Dye  In- 
dustry. 

Jesse  Gardner,  Warren,  N.  C. :   Our  Government  and  the  Railroads. 

J.  R.  Greene,  Cherokee,  N.  C. :   The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Judson  College. 

F.  B.  Hamrick,  Cleveland,  N.  C. :  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  a  Man 
of  Letters. 

Burder  Hipps,  Madison,  N.  C. :   The  Panama  Canal  and  the  South. 

S.  J.  Husketh,  Durham,  N.  C:   Shakespeare's  Use  of  Dreams. 

W.  0.  Johnson,  Robeson,  N.  C. :   Poe  and  Modern  Science. 

A.  V.  Joyner,  Hertford,  N.  C:   History  of  Chowan  Baptist  Institute. 

W.   Lennon,   Robeson,   N.   C. :   Hearing  Music. 

C.  B.  McBrayer,  Cleveland,  N.  C:  A  Study  of  the  Text  of  Macbeth. 
J.  R.  McLendon,  Union,  N.  C. :  Our  Danger  from  Swollen  Fortunes. 
C.  C.  McSwain,  Cleveland,  N.  C:   Studies  in  George  Eliot. 

E.  L.  Morgan,  Haywood,  N.  C:   The  Cell. 
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J.   R.   Morgan,   Haywood,  N.   C. :   Liability  of  Common  Carriers   for 
Delay  in  Transporting  Freight. 

A.  H.  Nanney,  Rutherford,  N.  C:   Politics  and  Religion. 

J.  W.  Nowell,  Chowan,  N.  C:   Recent  Progress  in  Industrial  Chem- 
istry. 

R.  B.  Pearson,  Rockingham,  N.  C:   The  Judicial  Decisions  of  Wm. 
Gaston. 

L.  M.  Powell,  Wake,  N.  C:   The  Passing  of  the  Pine. 

O.  J.  Sikes,  Union,  N.  C. :   The  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

W.  E.  Speas,  Yadkin,  N.  C:  Anniversary  Speech  submitted. 

J.  B.  Turner,  Wake,  N.  C:   Why  Not  Annex  Cuba? 

W.  H.  Vann,  Wake,  N.  C. :   The  Authorship  of  Titus  Andronicus. 

J.  W.  Vernon,  Person,  N.  C. :   The  Reformer  and  His  Place  in  Civic 

Life. 
.  J.  B.  Weatherspoon,  Durham,  N.   C. :   Jonathan  Edwards. 

W.   H.  Weatherspoon,  Durham,   N.   C. :   Mercer -Wake   Forest  Debate 
speech. 

J.  W.  Whitley,  Jr.,  Stanly,  N.  C:   Early  Baptists  in  Stanly. 

H.   L.   Wiggs,   Fulton    Co.,    Ga. :   History    of    the    Constitution    of 
Georgia. 

S.  F.  Wilson,  Yancey,  N.  C. :   Railroads. 

C.  P.  Weaver,  Baltimore,  Md. :   Studies  in  the  Old  English  Poem  of 

King  Horn. 
G.  J.  Spence,  Pasquotank,  N.  C. :   The  Renaissance  of  Honesty. 

D.  G.   Brummitt,   Granville,    N.   C. :   The    Growth  of    the    Property 

Rights  of  Married  Women. 
T.  A.  Lyon,  Bladen,  N.  C:  The  Evils  of  Excessive  Taxation. 
J.  C.  Jones,  Rockingham,  N.  C. : 
R.  L.  Sigmon,  Wake,  N.  C. :   Evidence. 

B.  T.  Holding,  Franklin,  N.  C. :   Commencement  Oration. 

E.  A.  Turner,  Wake,  N.  C. :  A  Discussion  of  the  Race  Problem  and  a 

Suggestion  for  its  Settlement. 

C.  T.  Ball,  Taylor,  Texas:   The  Divine  Plan  in  the  Training  of  Paul 

and  its  Significance. 
E.  F.   Ward,  Robeson,   N.   C:   Growth    of  the    Constitution  of    the 
United  States. 

The  session  formally  closed  with  President  Poteat's 

BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,  Graduates  of  1907,  fellow-citizens  of  the  wide 
democracy  of  letters,  the  paths  which  for  four  years  have 
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flowed  together  in  the  high  road  of  college  opportunity  and 
fellowship  begin  to-day  to  diverge.  Forgive  me  if  I  detain 
you  thus  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  a  very  brief  final 
word. 

Years  ago  James  Russell  Lowell  said  that  America  was 
the  most  common-schooled  of  the  nations  and  the  least  edu- 
cated. We  are  still  far  from  the  ideal  condition  as  regards 
general  intelligence.  It  will  be  many  years  before  we  can 
reach  the  status,  for  example,  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
whose  parliamentary  representative  receives  not  one  illiter- 
ate vote.  Nevertheless,  the  educational  advance  which  we 
are  making  is  now  become  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  time.  Even  more  striking  is  our  progress  in  economic 
directions — the  elaboration  of  industrial  life,  the  growing 
complexity  of  social  relations,  the  wider  sphere  and  the 
greater  peril  of  our  civic  and  political  institutions.  I  con- 
gratulate you.  You  pass  on  to  win  your  places  in  the  world 
at  a  most  interesting  period  of  its  history.  You  are  just  in 
time — in  the  nick  of  time.  Your  training  here  sets  you  on 
the  crest  of  the  educational  wave.  The  movement  is  all  in 
your  direction.  Moreover,  the  world  in  which  your  trained 
powers  will  do  their  work  is  not  a  stagnant  world,  but  alive 
with  the  wild  joy  of  a  thousand  plunging  currents.  The 
questions  are  not  all  settled.  The  continent  of  knowledge 
which  has  been  discovered  is  not  all  explored,  and  who 
knows  what  continents  wait  behind  rolling  seas  for  their 
Columbus?  The  victories  of  a  lofty  patriotism  have  not  all 
been  won.  Nor  are  the  honors  of  life  in  this  day  and  region 
premepted  by  hereditary  privilege.  The  golden  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  glories  of  the  Doge's  Palace  were  open  only 
to  the  Nobili  whose  names  were  inscribed  in  the  golden  book 
of  the  Republic.  No  such  limitation  compromises  your  as- 
pirations. You  have  a  chance — a  chance  in  many  directions. 
The  dice  are  loaded  in  your  favor,  and  if  you  do  not  achieve 
something  worthy  and  fine  and  abiding,  it  will  not  be  charge- 
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able  to  the  kindly  Providence  which  has  brought  you  to  this 
good  hour. 

God's  blessing  be  upon  each  one  of  you,  and  His  gracious 
presence  lead  you  into  the  largest  service  in  His  Kingdom. 

The  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert  in  Memorial  Hall  at  4 
o'clock  Friday  afternoon. 

The  annual  concert  was  given  Friday  night  by  the  First 
Regiment  Band,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  Memorial  Hall, 
and  the  annual  reception  was  held  by  the  Literary  Societies 
in  their  halls. 
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Announcements. 


The  next  session  of  Wake  Forest  College  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  September  3,  1907.  Students  will  complete  their 
matriculation  on  that  day.  In  case  they  seek  to  matriculate 
on  any  later  date  an  extra  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged. 

The  cash  payment  of  certain  College  fees  is  required  of 
every  student  at  the  time  of  his  matriculation.  These  fees 
are:  Matriculation,  $10  a  term;  medical  attendance  and  hos- 
pital, $3.50  a  term ;  gymnasium,  50  cents  a  term ;  and  the 
contingent  deposit  of  $2,  aggregating  $16.  The  tuition  fee 
of  $25  a  term  is  due  in  advance,  and  must  be  settled  on  or 
before  October  1. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 4,  from  two  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A 
special  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  for  a  special  en- 
trance examination  on  any  subsequent  date. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  additional  fee  fixed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  their  session  in  May  last,  namely,  a  Hospital 
Fee  of  one  dollar  a  term. 

Prospective  students  who  have  business  with  the  Students' 
Aid  Fund  will  hereafter  correspond  with  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes, 
Treasurer,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

At  their  May  session  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  that  the 
Infirmary  shall  hereafter  be  called  "the  Wake  Forest  Hos- 
pital," and  that,  when  the  needs  of  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege have  been  met  and  there  is  room,  others  not  students 
may  be  admitted  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Hospital.  Miss 
Gwaltney,  professional  nurse,  will  have  charge,  as  last  ses- 
sion. 

The  Trustees  at  the  special  meeting  on  the  8th  of  July 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  to  them,  at  an  adjourned 
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meeting  to  be  held  in  Raleigh  August  226.,  plans  for  a  Col- 
lege dormitory  accommodating  200  students,  with  commons 
hall,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  secure  its  erection 
by  the  beginning  of  the  session  1908-9. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  May,  1906,  estab- 
lishing a  Fitting  School  in  the  College,  was  rescinded  in 
May,  1907.  It  is  believed  that  Wake  Forest  College  can 
now  depend  upon  the  high  schools  of  this  and  other  states 
to  prepare  its  prospective  students  for  entrance. 

President  Poteat  announces  in  this  Campus  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  the  formation  of  "The  Campus  Adornment 
League  of  Wake  Forest  College."  The  only  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  League  are,  personal  interest  and  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  a  year  to  forward  its  purposes.  These 
purposes  are,  in  general,  the  effective  maintenance  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  College  grounds.  Appeal  is  made  to  all 
the  friends  of  Wake  Forest  and  to  its  old  students  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  in  the  School  of  Mathe- 
matics, as  printed  in  the  Catalogue  of  1906-7,  are  modified 
by  the  addition  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  and  the  Extraction 
of  Roots  and  the  Progressions  in  Algebra. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin  and  Dr.  Lewis 
M.  Gaines,  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  have  established  a 
Clinical  Laboratory,  in  which  at  reasonable  cost  problems 
of  diagnosis,  including  blood  counts,  tumors,  infectious  dis- 
eases, etc.,  may  be  determined  for  the  medical  profession  in 
North  Carolina  and  elsewhere. 
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ESTIMATED   EXPENSES    FOR   THE   COLLEGE   YEAR. 

Tuition   $50 .  00 

Matriculation  fee   20 .  00 

Medical  attendance  and  Hospital  fee.  .  7.00 

Furnished  room,  with  fuel,  in  Dormitory       28.00 
Gymnasium  fee   1 .  00 

These  amounts  are  payable  one-half  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  term. 

Books   (estimated)    10.00 

Laundry  (estimated)    10.00 

Lights  (estimated)    3.00 

$129.00       $129.00 
Board  varies  from 54.00  to     112.50 

$183.00   $241.50 

The  total  necessary  cost,  therefore,  of  a  year  at  Wake 
Forest  College  varies  from  $169  to  $227.50.  This  does  not 
include  railroad  fare  or  clothing. 

The  College  Dormitory  accommodates  only  88  persons. 
So  a  majority  of  our  students  room  in  private  houses.  These 
private  lodgings  vary  from  $10  to  $22.50  a  year,  including 
fuel  and  lights.     Society  fees  are  estimated  to  require  $10. 

A  contingent  deposit  of  $2  is  collected  each  year.  It  is 
returned,  less  charges  for  breakage,  etc. 

There  are  also  department  fees,  but  they  are  charged 
only  when  these  subjects  are  taken,  and  must  be  paid  when 
the  student  registers  for  these  classes : 

Chemistry   $10.00 

Biology    4 .  00 

Physics    5 .  00 

Histology    5 .  00 

Anatomy  1 5  •  00 

Physiology    10.00 

Bacteriology 5 .  00 

Pathology   5  •  00 

There  is,  besides,  a  Graduation  Fee  of  $5. 
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"  Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness/' 


BY  PROFESSOR   LUTHER  R.   MILL'S. 


While  a  student  at  Wake  Forest  from  1857  to  1861,  I  en- 
joyed all  of  my  studies,  but  I  took  special  delight  in  Mathe- 
matics. I  had  planned  to  spend,  after  my  graduation,  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  be  followed  by  two  or 
more  years  at  Cambridge,  England,  devoted  entirely  to  my 
beloved  study.  I  was  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College 
with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  the  latter  part  of  May,  1861.  The 
same  day  the  papers  brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Big 
Bethel,  fought  the  day  before.  The  excitement  all  over  the 
South  was  intense,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Aeneas  during  the 
siege  of  Troy, 

"Furor  iraque  mentem  praecipitant," 

and  almost  before  I  knew  it  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army. 

During  the  four  horrid  years  that  followed  I  fought 
through  the  campaigns  on  the  Peninsula,  around  Richmond, 
the  siege  of  Charleston,  the  Olustee,  Fla.,  campaign ;  assisted 
in  "bottling  up  Butler"  in  Chesterfield,  Va.,  and  starved, 
dug  dirt,  and  fought  in  the  trenches  around  Petersburg 
from  the  beginning  of  the  siege  to  its  end.  During  Lee's 
retreat  at  2  p.  m.,  April  6th,  after  forty  hours  of  fighting 
and  marching  without  sleeping  or  resting  and  without  one 
morsel  of  food,  I  was  ordered  to  take  my  sharpshooters  and 
drive  the  enemy.  After  skirmishing  about  two  hours,  I 
was  ordered  to  post  my  sharpshooters  on  the  northern  slope 
of  Sailor's  Creek  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  what  was  left 
of  B.  R.  Johnson's  division.  I  posted  my  men  and  sat 
down.  In  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  in  spite  of  the  charging  of 
the  division  in  full  view  and  the  whistling  of  the  minie  balls 
all  around  me,  I  fell  asleep.     When  I  awoke  I  was  a  pris- 
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oner  of  war.  At  Burkeville  Junction  I  heard  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee.  Then  came  the  weary  march  to  City  Point. 
I  reached  Washington  about  3  p.  m.,  April  14th,  and  was 
put  in  the  old  Capitol  Prison.  That  night  Lincoln  was 
assassinated,  and  the  next  morning  Washington  City  was 
profoundly  stirred.  For  three  days  a  great  mob  tried  to 
get  hold  of  the  six  hundred  Confederate  officers  in  the  old 
Capitol  Prison.  As  soon  as  it  could  be  safely  done,  we  were 
sent  to  Johnson's  Island  in  Lake  Erie.  I  was  discharged 
from  that  prison  June  19th  and  reached  my  mother's  home 
in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  on  the  25th. 

I  found  that  my  mother  and  aunt  were  trying  to  cultivate 
a  five-horse  farm  with  such  of  the  old  servants  as  chose  to 
remain  with  them.  I  sat  down  to  take  stock,  as  the  mer- 
chants say.  My  life  had  been  spared ;  for  which  I  was  grate- 
ful. I  had  been  reduced  from  comparative  wealth  to  pov- 
erty. I  had  one  old  horse  nineteen  years  old.  I  had  the  suit 
of  clothes  I  had  worn  on  the  day  when  I  graduated,  but  I 
had  filled  out  so  much  in  flesh  that  I  could  not  wear  it.  My 
aunt  wove  some  cloth  and  made  me  some  clothes  and  I 
"scrapped  about  somehow"  and  got  a  hat  and  some  shoes, 
just  how  I  do  not  recall.  My  plan  for  studying  Mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  Cambridge  was 
out  of  the  question.  Four  years  of  my  fresh  young  manhood 
were  gone.  My  health  was  somewhat  impaired.  My  right 
arm  and  shoulder  were  still  weak  from  a  very  serious  wound 
received  in  1864.  Pretty  soon  I  received  an  invitation  to 
my  sweetheart's  wedding.  She  married  a  Yankee !  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Yankees  were  going  to  get  everything  and 
we  poor  old  Confederates  would  get  nothing. 

I  took  charge  of  the  farm,  and  did  fairly  well.  I  boiled 
about  eight  hundred  gallons  of  sorghum,  some  of  which  I 
sold,  some  I  bartered,  and  the  rest  I  fed  to  negroes.  In 
1866  I  hired  six  negro  men,  and  with  the  help  of  some  day 
labor  which  I  picked  up  as  I  needed  it,  I  made  a  very  good 
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crop.  In  December,  1866,  I  found  that  I  had  on  hand  a 
plenty  of  pork,  flour,  and  corn  for  all  labor  I  would  need  for 
the  coming  year,  corn  and  forage  enough  for  my  teams  for 
at  least  eighteen  months,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  good  tobacco  in  the  barns,  and  that  I  "owed  no 
man  anything." 

About  the  middle  of  December  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Wingate  asking  me  to  go  down  to  Wake  Forest  and 
teach  Mathematics.  I  showed  the  letter  to  my  mother,  and 
that  night  as  I  started  to  my  room  earlier  than  usual  she 
asked  me  where  I  was  going.  I  said,  "To  my  room  to  write 
Dr.  Wingate  declining  to  go  to  Wake  Forest."  To  my  sur- 
prise, she  begged  me  to  wait  two  or  three  days  and  give  her 
time  to  think  the  matter  over.  After  considering  it  very 
carefully  she  suggested  that  I  should  take  my  horse  and 
ride  over  to  Oxford  and  talk  with  brother  John,  who  was 
conducting  Oxford  Female  College  in  St.  John's  College, 
the  original  building  of  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum.  My 
brother  thought  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  me,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  stay  on  the  farm.  As  I  had  prom- 
ised my  mother  to  do,  I  came  down  to  Wake  Forest  and 
spent  one  day  looking  around  and  talking  the  matter  over. 
I  found  that  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall  had  opened  a  school  in 
Forestville  in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  that  Professors  Sim- 
mons and  James  Foote  had  taught  about  twenty  students  in 
the  College  Building  during  the  same  time ;  that  Prof.  W.  B. 
Royall  in  1866  had  united  with  his  father  and  Professor 
Simmons  in  resuming  College  exercises.  Professor  Foote 
decided  to  quit  the  school-room  and  go  into  business  in 
January,  1866.  It  was  proposed  that  Dr.  Wingate  should 
return  to  the  presidency  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1867, 
and  that  I  should  join  them  and  teach  Mathematics.  Dr. 
Wingate's  salary  was  to  be  $1,500,  Professors  Simmons  and 
W.  Royall's  each  $1,200,  Professor  W.  B.  Royall's  and 
mine  each  $600.  When  put  on  a  gold  basis  the  salaries 
would  stand  thus :  1000,  800,  and  400,  one  dollar  in  gold 
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being  worth  one  and  one-half  dollars  in  greenbacks.  The 
Dormitory  Building,  the  only  one  then,  had  been  used  dur- 
ing the  War  as  a  hospital,  and  was  in  very  poor  condition. 
The  roof  was  covered  in  some  places  with  shingles,  in 
others  with  tin  and  zinc.  The  endowment  consisted  of  260 
shares  of  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  stock,  worth  50  cents 
on  the  dollar,  amounting  to  $13,000.  Forty-five  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  scholarships  had  been  sold  in  1853-4.  Some 
of  these  scholarships  ran  for  25  years  and  others  for  50 
years.  If  the  College  refused  to  give  tuition  on  them,  the 
courts  would  require  the  money  to  be  refunded.  The  build- 
ing and  grounds  and  railroad  stock  would  not  bring  money 
enough  to  refund  the  scholarships.  The  College  was  really 
insolvent.  We  discussed  the  situation  till  after  midnight, 
and  I  told  them  frankly  that  I  did  not  see  anything  in  it  for 
me,  but  that  I  would  go  home  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
my  mother  and  let  them  hear  from  me. 

In  1866  the  crops  in  North  Carolina  were  splendid;  the 
yield  of  cotton  was  especially  good.  It  brought  from  35  to 
40  cents  per  pound  and  the  cotton  farmers  had  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Times  were  flush  in  the  cotton  section.  The 
other  members  of  the  Faculty  had  felt  to  some  extent  the 
good  effect  of  such  crops  and  prices.  In  the  tobacco  sec- 
tion in  Virginia,  times  were  fairly  good,  but  money  was  not 
nearly  so  plentiful. 

When  I  went  home  and  laid  the  matter  before  my  mother 
fully,  she  said:  "My  son,  bad  as  the  outlook  is,  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  go  there  than  to  spend  your  days  on  the 
farm  following  negroes."  I  knew  what  that  advice  had 
cost  her.  I  was  the  youngest  child,  and  she  and  my  father 
had  told  me  that  in  the  end  I  would  have  to  come  home 
and  stay  with  them  in  their  old  age.  During  the  four  years 
I  was  at  College  she  never  packed  my  trunk  for  my  return 
to  College  without  a  good  hearty  cry,  and  without  winding 
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it  up  by  saying:  "My  boy,  you  have  got  to  come  home  and 
stay  with  your  mother  when  you  are  done  going  to  College." 

"There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  how  we  will." 

Early  in  January,  1867,  I  left  my  home  in  Virginia  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  my  pockets,  two  trunks 
filled  with  a  few  homespun  clothes,  some  bed  clothes,  and  a 
few  old  books,  and  a  flour  barrel  packed  with  a  feather  bed, 
and  came  to  Wake  Forest  and  entered  into  the  "Wilder- 
ness." Eighty-five  students  registered  during  the  spring 
and  fall  terms,  thirty-six  collegiate  students,  forty-four  pre- 
paratory students,  and  five  having  studies  in  both  depart- 
ments. More  than  a  dozen  of  them  had  been  Confederate 
soldiers.  Some  wore,  instead  of  overcoats,  thin  old  brown 
army  blankets  with  "N.  C."  in  big  black  letters  on  them. 
These  old  soldiers  were  in  dead  earnest  about  getting  an 
education,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  teach  men  as  anxious 
to  learn  as  they  were.  We  had  classes  in  Mathematics  rang- 
ing from  Arithmetic  to  Trigonometry;  in  English,  from 
elementary  English  Grammar  to  Whately's  Logic;  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  beginners  in  the  grammar  to  Cicero  dC 
OMciis  and  Homer's  Iliad.  One  man  had  to  take  up  ele- 
mentary Geography.  Another  when  asked  whose  English 
grammar  he  had  studied,  said :  "My  own."  Some  had  a 
little  money  and  some  had  none.  Those  who  could,  paid 
their  bills.  Those  who  had  no  money  gave  their  individual 
notes  for  their  bills,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  every  one  who 
gave  his  note  paid  it  very  soon  after  graduation.  My  "heart 
burns"  within  me  as  I  think  of  those  old  boys.  What  men 
they  made  of  themselves  and  what  have  they  done  for  the 
old  State! 

Rev.  R.  B.  Jones  was  appointed  agent  for  raising  an  en- 
dowment for  the  College.  He  began  at  "Jerusalem."  Dr. 
Wingate,  Professors  Simmons  and  Wm.  Royall  subscribed 
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$500  each;  Professors  W.  B.  Royall  and  I  $250  each.  Rev. 
J.  S.  Purefoy,  Drs.  W.  T.  Walters  and  W.  T.  Brooks  $500 
each.  Mr.  Jones  took  notes  for  $23,000  during  1867.  Those 
notes  given  by  the  Faculty  and  citizens  were  all  paid. 
Mr.  Jones  died  in  December,  1867.  Very  little  was  ever 
realized  from  the  notes  taken  by  him.  The  year  1867  was 
the  most  disastrous  year  to  our  people  I  have  ever  known. 
1866  was  the  best  farming  season  I  have  ever  known,  and 
our  farmers  made  very  large  crops  of  cotton  and  sold  it  from 
35  to  40  cents  per  pound.  They  got  so  much  money  that 
they  went  wild  in  the  beginning  of  1867  and  put  every  cent 
they  could  in  the  cotton  crop,  thinking  that  the  price  would 
be  about  the  same.  It  rained  nearly  every  day  during  the 
summer  and  grass  and  weeds  ran  away  with  the  crops. 
Scarcely  anything  was  made.  The  price  of  cotton  fell  in 
December  to  13  cents  with  three  cents  per  pound  tax  on  it, 
and  really  netted  the  farmer  only  ten  cents  per  pound.  One 
farmer  used  to  say  when  speaking  of  that  disastrous  year: 
"I  made  $8,000  in  1866  and  did  not  try  much,  but  in  1867 
when  I  did  my  best  and  thought  I  was  going  to  make  it  all, 
I  lost  over  $8,000."  The  cotton  section  of  the  State  was  in 
a  far  worse  condition  in  December,  1867,  than  in  December, 
1865.  A  great  many  farmers  lost  their  farms  and  were 
reduced  to  poverty.  Everything  was  very  high  and  our 
people  had  nothing  with  which  to  buy.  Side-meat  was 
about  35  cents  per  pound.  We  paid  $1.50  per  gallon  for 
kerosene  oil.  One  subscriber  to  the  endowment  paid  his 
note  given  Elder  Jones  in  flour  at  $26  per  barrel,  and  one 
member  of  the  Faculty  with  a  large  family  took  it  from  the 
College  treasurer  at  that  price,  and  sent  a  horse  and  wagon 
twenty  miles  to  haul  it  home. 

In  June,  1867,  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  declared 
a  ten  per  cent,  dividend, — five  in  money  and  five  in  stock. 
The  money  was  used  to  put  the  present  tin  roof  on  the 
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Dormitory  Building  and  the  stock  was  put  in  the  endow- 
ment. The  Faculty  got  nothing  from  the  dividend.  When 
the  spring  term  ended  July  5th,  I  was  "dead  broke,"  and  had 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  my  traveling  expenses  home  to  see 
my  mother.  She  gave  me  some  more  money,  and  I  got  one 
hundred  dollars  from  the  sale  of  my  old  nineteen-year-old 
horse  and  seventy-five  dollars  from  the  sale  of  a  colt  that 
I  bought  in  1865,  and  came  back  to  see  what  I  could  do  dur- 
ing the  fall  term.  When  the  fall  term  closed  the  College 
owed  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  my  six  hundred 
dollar  salary.  I  went  to  Rev.  J.  S.  Purefoy,  Treasurer  of 
the  College,  and  told  him  that  if  the  College  would  pay  me 
the  $250  which  it  owed  me,  I  would  pay  the  College  the 
$250  I  owed  it.  He  smiled  and  handed  me  my  note  and 
took  my  receipt  for  $250  in  full  of  salary  for  1867.  Thus 
the  year's  work  closed  up.  The  College  had  paid  me  $350 
for  my  year's  work — just  money  enough  to  buy  1,000 
pounds  of  side  meat  at  35  cents  per  pound — the  price  at 
which  it  had  sold  during  the  year.  I  had  spent  that  and 
$225  more  in  money  and  a  good  part  of  the  proceeds  of  my 
two  horses.  Still  I  had  some  more  money  than  enough  to 
get  home.  Professor  W.  B.  Royall  and  I  had  learned  to 
live  on  the  east  wind  in  Lee's  army,  and  I  can  see  how  he 
and  I  managed  to  live ;  but  how  Drs.  Wingate,  Wm.  Royall, 
and  W.  G.  Simmons  managed  to  feed  and  clothe  their  fam- 
ilies is  beyond  my  ken. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Girding  the  Mind.* 


BY  DR.  JAMES  W.   LYNCH,   COLLEGE  CHAPLAIN. 


Fellow-students  and  Friends: 

I  greet  you  with  words  inspired  of  God  and  good  as  gold. 
They  are  found  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  first  chapter 
and  thirteenth  verse, — "Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind." 

The  oriental  wore  long,  loose,  flowing  robes.  When  he 
went  to  work  or  set  forth  on  a  journey,  that  his  garments 
might  not  trail  in  the  mud  and  encumber  his  walk  and  work, 
the  wearer  gathered  them  up  and  girded  them  about  the 
strong  part  of  his  body.  The  Apostle  Peter  borrowed  the 
figure  and  made  it  do  service  in  the  kingdom  of  the  mind. 
It  is  his  little  picture-sermon  against  mental  looseness, 
against  mental  laziness,  against  mental  slovenliness  and  filth. 

I  preach  the  sermon  to  you.  You  are  going  to  work,  go- 
ing on  a  journey.  One  year?  two?  four?  Nay,  gentlemen 
— you  are  going  on  an  infinite  journey.  The  mental  habits 
you  form  in  college  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  your 
mental  habits  in  after  life.  Over  every  gate  at  which  you 
knock  will  be  the  inscription,  "Let  him  whose  mind  is  or- 
derly be  orderly  still ;  and  let  him  whose  mind  is  slovenly 
be  slovenly  still." 

The  way  you  carry  your  mind  will  be  the  index  to  your 
character  and  the  reflex  of  your  religion.  "As  a  man  think- 
eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  There  is  no  better  way  for  a 
college  man  to  serve  God,  honor  his  father  and  mother,  win 
the  respect  of  his  teachers,  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  the  friendship  of  the  community,  than  by  being  a 
faithful  and  honest  student. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  there  is  as  much  difference  in 
mind-keeping  as  there  is  in  house-keeping.  Some  house- 
keepers are  orderly  and  neat,  while  others  are  careless  and 
slovenly.     Some   minds   are   bees   working   among  flowers, 
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and  some  are  buzzards  seeking  carrion.  Form  good  think- 
ing habits ;  associate  with  high-minded  people ;  shun  mental 
pollution  as  you  would  the  small-pox;  make  your  thought 
world  beautiful  and  girdle  your  minds  to  walk  across  its 
stage,  strong  and  self-respecting.  Endow  your  minds  by 
thinking  on  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely, 
praise  ful,  and  of  good  report. 

I  once  saw  some  homing  pigeons  turned  loose.  They 
had  been  brought  from  one  of  the  large  eastern  cities  to  a 
point  in  our  State.  The  little  things  were  gentle,  innocent, 
full  of  coos  and  responsive  to  caressing.  They  were  all 
tagged,  carrying  numbers  and  names  and  destination.  When 
the  pigeons  were  turned  loose  in  a  vacant  lot,  they  were  at 
the  first  confused  and  uncertain.  They  would  fly  to  the 
adjacent  house-tops  and  then  back  to  the  shoulders  and 
hands  of  the  keeper.  He  would  as  often  stroke  and  en- 
courage the  hesitating  pets  and  start  them  off  again.  Fi- 
nally they  rose  high,  and  higher  still.  They  circled  the 
town.  Now  they  would  go  north,  now  east,  now  south, 
now  west.  I  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They  were 
girding  themselves  for  their  flight.  They  were  getting 
their  bearings,  finding  their  proper  course.  By  and  by,  true 
to  unerring  instinct  and  the  memory  of  the  far-away  home, 
the  little  beauties  flew  away  in  a  vanishing  line,  and  I  saw 
them  no  more.  When  they  were  off,  I  thought  of  the  hawk 
and  the  hunter,  and  I  offered  to  heaven  the  silent  prayer 
that  the  winged  messengers  might  reach  their  home  in 
safety. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  homing  pigeons,  and  we  are  your 
keepers.  You  come  to  us  tagged.  The  tags  you  wear  are 
fastened  to  your  hearts.  The  little  Bible  lies  in  your  trunk, 
the  mother's  kiss  is  still  fresh  on  your  lips,  and  father's 
prayer  rings  in  the  soul.  Gird  your  minds.  Prepare  for 
your  flight.  Be  true  to  the  memory  of  your  home  and  the 
good  purpose  of  your  life.  With  many  a  prayer  and  wish 
for  your  safety  and  success,  I  lift  your  souls  to  heaven  and 
commit  them  to  God  and  their  destiny. 
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Entrance  Requirements. 


BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 


With  the  opening  of  the  present  session  the  College  has 
inaugurated  the  new  entrance  requirements  as  published  in 
the  last  annual  Catalogue.  Every  new  student  has  been  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  statement  of  his  preparatory  work  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  when  coming  from  an  accredited  high 
school  has  been  admitted  as  a  classified  student  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  as  a  classified  student  with  "conditions,"  or  as  an 
unclassified  student,  or,  as  has  been  done  in  several  instances, 
has  been  advised  to  return  to  a  high  school  to  complete  his 
preparation.  A. study  of  the  statements  from  so  many  stu- 
dents has  been  valuable  in  showing  the  general  status  of 
high  school  work  in  North  Carolina  and  offers  some  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  of  value  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
secondary  instruction  in  our  State. 

We  found,  first,  that  many  young  men  came  up  with  no 
definite  understanding  of  the  scope  of  our  requirements. 
They  supposed  because  they  were  ready  for  the  first  year 
01  college  work  in  two  or  three  subjects,  say  in  Latin,  His- 
tory, and  English,  that  they  had  done  practically  all  the  en- 
trance work  necessary.  So  it  may  be  well  to  state  what  our 
entrance  requirements  really  are.  In  simple  words  they  are 
four  years  of  high  school  work,  the  greater  part  of  which 
must  be  done  in  certain  prescribed  subjects,  viz.,  Latin  2  1-2 
years,  English  3  years,  Mathematics  21-2  years,  History  2 
years,  Science  1  year,  additional  language  work — not  Eng- 
lish— 1  year,  and  not  less  than  2  years  additional  work  in 
any  subjects  the  student  may  choose.  A  year's  work  is 
reckoned  at  five  recitations  a  week  for  not  less  than  thirty 
weeks.  But  as  some  high  schools  and  some  students  do 
more  work  in  a  given  time  than  others,  it  is  necessary  to 
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have  some  standard  of  reckoning.  We  have  adopted  that 
used  by  the  colleges  of  the  North,  under  which  an  accred- 
ited year's  work  of  five  recitations  a  week  for  30  weeks  is 
counted  one  "unit."  In  the  Catalogue  will  be  found  the 
credit  in  units  assigned  to  work  in  Latin,  English,  History, 
etc.  When  a  candidate  presents  work  amounting  to  not  less 
than  14  units,  all  but  two  units  of  it  being  in  the  prescribed 
subjects  mentioned  above,  he  is  received  as  a  classified  stu- 
dent of  the  College  and  assigned  to  the  Freshman  class.  If 
his  work  is  deficient  in  a  subject  or  two,  he  is  received  as  a 
classified  student  with  "conditions,"  provided  he  gives  prom- 
ise of  being  able  to  do  his  regular  college  work  and  remove 
his  deficiencies  in  preparation  the  first  year.  In  the  chang- 
ing order  of  things  we  have  received  a  number  whom  we  do 
not  expect  to  work  off  their  conditions  the  first  year.  They 
are  rated  as  unclassified  students,  and  can  not  become  can- 
didates for  degrees  until  the  required  14  units  of  entrance 
work  have  been  satisfactorily  completed.  Some  of  these  do 
not  expect  to  take  a  degree  at  all,  but  have  reached  an  age 
that  makes  it  desirable  for  them  to  get  the  advantages  of 
college  training  and  associations.  But  it  is  and  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  College  to  insist  that  high  school  work  be  done 
in  the  high  school  and  that  the  candidate  for  admission  be 
able  to  show  that  he  has  done  14  units  of  preparatory  work. 

Among  the  101  candidates  whose  work  we  have  tabulated 
we  found  deficiencies  as  follows :  In  Latin  46,  in  English 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric  II,  in  English  Classics  read  62,  in 
Mathematics  56,  in  History  23,  in  Science  36,  in  additional 
foreign  language  74.  The  number  admitted  as  classified 
students  without  and  with  conditions  was  51. 

The  record  on  some  subjects  is  rather  disappointing,  es- 
pecially on  Latin,  English,  and  Mathematics. 

In  Latin  the  period  of  preparation  has  not  been  long 
enough,  and  the  study  seems  to  have  been  pursued  in  an 
aimless,    desultory   kind  of   way  as  if  it   were  a  side   issue. 
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While  some  of  our  high  schools  do  almost  uniformly  send 
up  men  who  show  the  best  of  training,  many  of  them  surely 
do  not  give  Latin  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  in  conse- 
quence send  up  men  who  are  crippled  for  all  their  college 
work  in  language,  whether  Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man ;  for  a  student  badly  prepared  in  Latin  never  recovers 
from  it.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  in  prepara- 
tory work.  We  offer  the  following  suggestions.  Have 
recitation  periods  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each.  Let 
the  first  year's  work  be  very  thorough.  Adopt  some  book — 
any  of  the  Collar  and  Daniel  books  are  good — master  it 
thoroughly,  and  do  not  change  year  by  year.  Conscien- 
tiously prepare  for  every  recitation.  Require  much  written 
work,  carefully  and  promptly  correct  and  hand  it  back.  Also 
require  the  student  to  master  some  short  compend  of  Roman 
history — the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Myer's  General  His- 
tory will  do  very  well.  For  the  second  year's  work  read 
four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  nothing  else.  Require 
the  student  to  have  a  Latin  grammar — Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  is  very  good — and  to  look  up  all  the  references.  In 
connection  with  the  reading  have  the  student  to  master  some 
easy  work  on  Latin  prose  containing  about  forty  exercises 
illustrative  of  the  grammar.  About  the  best  thing  is  Jones's 
Latin  Prose.  For  Cicero  take  a  half  year  and  read  the 
orations  against  Catiline,  and  require  in  connection  with  it 
weekly  written  exercises.  These  suggestions  will  doubtless 
seem  to  some  high  school  teachers  unnecessary,  and  per- 
haps they  are  for  them ;  but  every  college  teacher  of  Latin  in 
North  Carolina  knows  that  many  students  come  up  showing 
training  that  is  deplorable,  men  who  have  read  in  some  way 
or  another  Caasar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  yet  who  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  accusative  and  infinitive  constructions, 
and  to  whom  all  Latin  grammar  is  an  unexplored  chaos. 

In  English  the  work  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  was  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  figures  would  indicate.     This  seems 
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to  be  due  to  two  or  three  causes,  (i)  unsuitable  text-book, 
(2)  lack  of  written  work,  (3)  a  confused  notion  on  the 
teacher's  part  as  to  what  should  be  emphasized.  For  a  text- 
book in  rhetoric  we  know  nothing  better  than  Hill's  Begin- 
nings of  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  We  should  like  to  see 
it  adopted  in  every  high  school  in  North  Carolina.  It  offers 
daily  written  drill  in  the  most  usual  English  idioms,  and  in 
the  use  of  synonyms.  In  written  work  students  should  be 
required  to  write  once  a  week  a  short  composition,  not  more 
than  500  words,  on  subjects  with  which  they  are  well  ac- 
quainted. These  compositions  should  be  promptly  read  and 
faulty  constructions  and  bad  spelling  carefully  corrected. 
Spelling  especially  is  bad  and  seems  to  be  growing  worse. 
Can  not  our  high  schools  do  something  to  correct  it?  We 
believe  that  a  daily  written  exercise  taken  from  some  page 
or  two  of  reading,  copies  of  which  are  in  every  student's 
hand,  would  do  much  to  correct  this  evil.  These  exercises 
could  be  easily  corrected  by  the  desk-mate  of  the  student 
while  the  instructor  indicated  the  correct  spelling.  Then 
the  grades  should  be  called  for  and  recorded.  All  of  this 
can  be  done  in  ten  minutes.  We  said  above  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  confused  notion  of  what  is  the  aim  of  instruction  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  The  desirable  thing  is  that  the  stu- 
dent should  become  able  to  distinguish  good  and  bad  Eng- 
lish for  himself  and  become  proficient  in  expressing  his 
thought  in  simple,  clear  language.  To  do  this,  we  repeat,  he 
will  need  much  drill  in  written  work  and  in  composition. 
In  the  English  classics  studied  it  is  better  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  published  lists.  This  work  and  that  in  rhetoric  and 
composition  should  supplement  each  the  other.  The  aim 
should  be  to  give  the  student  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
contents  and  structure  of  the  works  read,  and  not  so  much 
to  enable  him  to  talk  about  them  in  an  immature,  critical 
way.  The  pressure  of  this  work  will  leave  no  time  for  the 
formal  study  of  the  history  of  literature. 
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In  Mathematics  the  poor  showing  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  our  requirements  had  been  published  only  a  few  months. 
Students  should  complete  a  good  higher  or  college  algebra 
through  progressions  and  the  binominal  theorem,  and  five 
books  of  plane  geometry. 

In  History  the  showing  is  good.  For  North  Carolina  stu- 
dents the  requirements  can  be  met  by  completing  North 
Carolina  History,  1-2  unit,  U.  S.  History,  1-2  unit,  and 
Myer's  General  History,  1  unit.  These  are  the  subjects  we 
advise. 

The  Science  work  is  far  from  satisfactory  in  our  high 
schools,  and  must  continue  so  while  they  are  unprovided 
with  laboratories.  For  the  present  we  advise  subjects  such 
as  Physical  Geography  and  Physiology  that  require  little 
laboratory  work. 

We  must  also  call  attention  to  the  great  number  who  were 
conditioned  on  a  foreign  language.  Our  requirements  call 
for  3  1-2  units  of  language  work,  2  1-2  of  which  must  be 
ia  Latin.  The  remaining  unit  may  be  made  up  in  another 
year  of  Latin,  or  in  a  year's  work  in  Greek  or  a  modern  lan- 
guage. It  is  best  for  the  student  that  it  be  in  Greek  or  in 
a  modern  language,  for  he  must  take  one  of  the  two  in  the 
work  offered  for  a  B.  A.  degree,  and  it  is  better  that  he  do 
the  elementary  work  before  entering  College. 

In  making  this  statement  we  have  not  meant  to  complain 
of  the  high  schools,  though  in  some  places  we  may  seem  to 
to  do  so.  We  desire  only  to  give  a  faithful  record,  know- 
ing well  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina.  We  recognize  the  province  of 
those  engaged  in  it  and  shall  as  far  as  possible  assist  and 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  great  work. 
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Faculty  Personals. 


Professor  J.  F.  Lanneau,  of  the  chair  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy,  writes  the  leading  article  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  Popular  Astronomy.  The  subject  of  his 
article  is  "The  Sparsity  of  the  Stars — the  Measureless  Re- 
moteness of  each  Star  from  all  others." 

Instructor  J.  D.  Ives  of  the  department  of  Biology  gave 
special  study  to  the  seaweeds  at  the  Beaufort  Biological 
Laboratory  the  past  summer. 

Professor  Walter  Sikes,  Ph.D.,  contributes  to  the  current 
number  of  the  North  Carolina  Booklet  an  important  article 
on  "Our  First  Constitution." 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Professor  of  Education,  made 
an  address  at  Nashville,  N.  C,  September  6,  1907,  at  a  large 
educational  gathering.  He  has  accepted  the  directorship  of 
the  College  Glee  Club. 

Dr.  Willis  R.  Cullom,  of  the  chair  of  the  Bible,  spent  his 
vacation  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  going  as  far  south  as  Rome 
and  Naples. 

Director  J.  Richard  Crozier  of  the  department  of  Ath- 
letics played  baseball  the  past  summer  on  the  Augusta,  Ga., 
team,  instead  of  the  Atlanta  team  as  in  previous  seasons. 
He  resumed  his  gymnasium  work  here  September  26th,  after 
some  improvements  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Dr.  J.  Hendren  Gorrell  of  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages 
has  completed  the  English-Spanish  Vocabulary  for  the  re- 
vised edition  of  De  Tornos'  Spanish  Grammar,  prepared 
at  the  request  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York.  The 
work  is  now  passing  through  the  press  and  will  appear  soon. 

Associate  Professor  Edgar  W.  Timberlake,  of  the  School 
of  Law,  made  one  of  the  leading  addresses  at  the  annual 
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meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  at  Hender- 
sonville,  in  August  last.  The  subject  of  the  address  was 
"The  Unwritten  Law." 

Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
spent  the  latter  part  of  the  vacation  in  the  College  Hospital 
under  the  compulsion  of  a  light  attack  of  typhoid  fever  con- 
tracted in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  was  strong 
enough  to  take  up  his  full  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session. 
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The  handsome  new  lecture  room  in  the  Biological  Labora- 
tory was  first  used  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September, 
Dr.  Poteat  meeting  his  Biology  1  there. 

On  September  14th  applications  for  degrees  at  the  next 
commencement  were  presented  to  the  President.  They  show 
that  the  Senior  class  counts  this  session  50  men. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  vacation  developed  a  demand  for 
Wake  Forest  graduates  as  teachers,  which  Dr.  Sikes  of  the 
Appointments  Committee  could  not  begin  to  supply. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  College,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  was  during  the  vacation  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  York  List  of  Accredited  Medical  Colleges, 
upon  the  report  of  an  expert  who  visited  Wake  Forest  in  the 
spring.  This  List  is  made  by  the  Education  Department  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  classifies  the  medical  schools 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Cuba.  The  position  as- 
signed to  our  School  of  Medicine  is  most  gratifying.  Our 
friends  are  entitled  to  know  that  of  all  the  medical  schools 
of  North  Carolina  it  alone  stands  in  the  first  group,  and  it 
alone  receives  credit  for  all  the  work  which  it  does. 

Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle  maintains  his  enthusiasm  and  hope- 
fulness in  his  noble  work  for  the  increase  of  the  endowment 
of  the  College.  He  is  within  about  $25,000  of  the  goal. 
The  taking  of  subscriptions  must  close  December  31st,  and 
the  friends  of  Wake  Forest  will  have  to  be  on  their  metal 
and  unite  to  do  their  best,  if  success  crown  this  important 
movement.  The  opportunity  of  the  College  is  large  and 
inspiring  and  its  needs  correspondingly  great  and  urgent. 

The  session  of  1907-8  opened  auspiciously  September  3d. 
The  registration  on  the  first  day  reached  the  unprecedented 
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number  of  238,  which  was  23  in  excess  of  the  first  day's 
registration  of  last  year.  It  was  thought  that  this  excess 
was  probably  due  to  the  opening  of  the  College  about  one 
week  later  than  usual,  facilitating  prompter  registration. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  the  excess  over  last  year's 
seventh  day  was  28.  This  fact  indicates  an  increased  at- 
tendance for  the  entire  session.  The  total  enrollment  Octo- 
ber 15th  is  347,  of  whom  130  are  new  men.  The  chapel 
service  at  8  a.  m.  was  led  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch,  College  chap- 
lain. His  little  sermon,  as  he  called  it,  was  on  "Girding  the 
mind."  It  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  President 
Poteat  made  some  remarks  on  the  aim  and  methods  of  the 
College  and  the  general  principle  of  its  open  and  generous 
discipline.  At  the  request  of  the  Faculty  these  remarks  were 
published  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  of  September  18th  and 
later  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  folder. 
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The  fall  term  examinations  will  be  held  December  12-20. 

The  spring  term  of  the  present  session  will  begin  January 
1st.  The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  registration  of  stu- 
dents. Only  new  men  need  register  in  the  President's  of- 
fice. All  students  will  register  in  the  Bursar's  office.  An 
extra  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged  in  case  this  registra- 
tion is  postponed  beyond  the  first  day  of  the  term.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  students  will  come  prepared  to  pay  their  tui- 
tion, as  well  as  their  matriculation  fees,  on  the  first  day. 

Professor  L.  R.  Mills  has  retired  from  active  teaching  in 
the  College  after  a  continuous  service  in  the  School  of 
Mathematics  of  forty  years.  In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
appears  the  first  of  two  articles  dealing  mainly  with  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  experience  here,  which  he  facetiously 
calls  "Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness."  The  second  of  the 
articles  will  appear  in  the  January  issue.  They  record  val- 
uable history  and  will  be  read  with  keen  interest  by  a  wide 
circle  of  his  friends  and  former  students. 

The  Senior  Speaking  of  the  fall  term  will  be  had  on  Fri- 
day evening,  November  1st.  The  representatives  of  the 
class  on  that  occasion  will  be  Messrs.  H.  H.  McMillan,  H. 
T.  Stevens,  J.  F.  Justice,  F.  D.  King,  W.  D.  Little,  and  E. 
N.  Thorn. 

The  closing  debate  of  the  series  with  Mercer  University 
will  occur  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  next  spring  at  Easter.  The  query 
has  not  been  selected,  nor  the  debaters. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hatcher,  of  Virginia,  who  has  conducted 
a  number  of  successful  religious  meetings  here,  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Dr.  Lynch  to  come  here  for  that  sort  of 
service  in  the  month  of  November,  beginning  on  the  3d. 
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It  is  the  settled  policy  of  Wake  Forest  College  to  enforce 
the  entrance  requirements  as  laid  down  in  the  latest  Cata- 
logue. The  College  earnestly  desires,  therefore,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  academies  and  the  high  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  facilitating  the  preparation  of  students  for  its  classes. 
With  this  end  in  view,  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors 
Paschal,  Highsmith,  Gaines,  and  Sledd,  has  been  appointed 
to  correspond  with  the  principals  of  such  schools  and  secure, 
as  far  as  possible  a  uniform  course  of  preparatory  study, 
which,  when  completed,  entitles  the  student  to  admission 
into  college  classes  without  examination. 


LUTHER  KICE  MILLS, 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  LUTHEB  R.   MILLS. 


Cotton  that  sold  for  thirteen  cents  in  December,  1867, 
brought  thirty-five  cents  in  February,  1868.  The  cotton 
farmer  who  was  forced  to  sell  in  December  was  ruined ;  the 
money  lender  who  bought  the  farmer's  cotton  in  December, 
1867,  at  thirteen  cents  and  sold  it  in  February,  1868,  made 
a  profit  of  twenty-two  cents  a  pound.  Whole  pages  of  our 
newspapers  were  filled  with  advertisements  of  forced  sales 
of  farms.  So  much  land  was  forced  on  the  market  during 
i868-'70  that  it  brought  very  small  prices. 

In  1868  many  of  our  best  citizens  were  not  allowed  to  vote, 
while  every  negro  man  who  would  swear  that  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old  was  allowed  to  do  so.  The  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  elected  were  carpet-baggers 
and  scalawags,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  laws  enacted 
during  the  session  in  1869  were  unwise,  ill-timed,  extrava- 
gant, and  corrupt.  All  of  these  things  tended  to  bring  about 
a  condition  of  things  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  actual  war. 
The  effect  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  upon  all  of  the 
schools  of  the  State  was  fearful.  Our  people  were  discour- 
aged and  many  of  them  at  their  row's  end.  Some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  hopeful  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  dis- 
cussed among  themselves  the  propriety  of  selling  the  entire 
property  of  the  College  to  the  State,  to  be  used  as  a  school 
for  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  negroes.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  would  lose  heart  and  talk  about 
giving  up  the  apparently  hopeless  effort  to  do  anything. 
Elder  R.  R.  Overby  was  appointed  agent  to  raise  funds  for 
the  College.  He  made  a  faithful  effort,  but  the  conditions 
were  such  that  he  could  do  very  little,  and  after  working  at 
it  for  a  year  or  so  he  resigned. 
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The  first  class  after  the  war  was  graduated  in  June,  1868. 
It  contained  the  following  men :  J.  B.  Brewer,  H.  M.  Cates, 
H.  A.  Foote,  W.  R.  Gwaltney,  F.  P.  Hobgood,  S.  E.  Overby. 
The  class  of  1869:  A.  H.  Hicks,  W.  H.  Pace,  R.  S.  Prichard, 
J.  C.  Scarborough,  R.  P.  Thomas. 

The  Curler. — During  1869  there  was  at  College  a  bright 
young  minister,  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  a  good 
student,  who  was  the  most  inveterate  curler  I  ever  knew. 
In  giving  an  address  to  our  Sunday-school  and  wanting  to 
tell  us  that  a  little  boy  had  to  -work  all  day,  he  said:  "'The 
little  boy  had  to  toil  with  the  implements  of  manual  labor 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof  of  the 
same  behind  the  scraggy  hills  of  a  western  horizon."  I  am 
glad  I  never  heard  him  preach.  He  left  College  in  1870  and 
went  to  Texas. 

My  salary  was  raised  to  $750  from  January,  1868.  This 
slight  increase  was  very  helpful.  On  what  ground  I  mus- 
tered up  enough  cheek  to  ask  a  young  lady  to  share  my 
poverty  in  1868  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide.  However, 
she  said  "Yes,"  and  I  married  Miss  Anna  Lewis  in  January, 
1869.  The  salary  was  raised  again  in  1870  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  fall  of  1871  my  wife  and  I  went  to  house- 
keeping in  a  very  small  house  and  in  a  very  modest  way. 
My  old  account  book  shows  the  following  prices  for  pro- 
visions that  fall:  Flour,  per  barrel,  $13;  sugar  in  50-pound 
lots  or  more,  183-4  cents;  hams  in  50-pound  lots  or  more, 
27  cents. 

Res  angustae  domi. 

It  became  so  difficult  to  make  "buckle  and  tongue  meet"  in 
1872  that  I  spent  my  summer  vacation  running  The  Biblical 
Recorder  while  the  editor,  my  brother  J.  H.  Mills,  traveled 
for  subscribers. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royall  resigned  in  June,  1870,  and  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Taylor  was  called  to  take  the  Chair  of  Latin  and  German. 
I  remember  to  this  day  how  surprised  he  was  to  find  that 
each   officer  was   furnishing   from   his   own   private   means 
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wood  for  warming  his  recitation  room.  At  his  suggestion, 
the  Bursar  of  the  College  was  ordered  to  furnish  fuel  for 
these  rooms  from  the  College  funds. 

One  man  bought  a  scholarship  at  an  administrator's  sale 
for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  educated  his  son  on  it. 
After  his  son  graduated  he  had  compassion  on  us  and  did 
not  send  any  more  students  on  it.  Oh,  how  those  old  schol- 
arships did  cut  down  the  revenue  of  the  College ! 

During  1872  we  had  the  Holden-Kirk  war.  Stevens  was 
killed  in  the  court-house  at  Yanceyville  by  parties  unknown. 
He  was  a  politician  of  the  worst  type,  and  a  great  stir  was 
made  over  the  murder.  Governor  Holden  raised  and  armed 
several  hundred  negro  troops  and  placed  them  under  the 
charge  of  a  notorious  renegade  named  Kirk,  from  Tennessee. 
Judge  Kerr  and  Josiah  Turner  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  jail,  and  many  other  less  prominent  citizens.  Some 
were  hung  up  at  midnight  by  the  neck  and  afterwards  low- 
ered by  Kirk's  miscreants  in  order  to  make  them  confess 
their  guilty  knowledge  of  various  crimes.  Writs  of  habeas 
corpus  were  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Governor 
refused  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  be  carried  before  the  Court, 
and  the  "judiciary  was  exhausted."  The  State  was  stirred 
to  its  deepest  depths,  and  it  looked  like  civil  war  in  the  State. 
While  running  The  Biblical  Recorder  in  Raleigh  during  my 
summer  vacation,  I  passed  the  camp  of  Kirk's  negro  troops 
two  or  three  times  a  day  on  my  way  to  and  from  the  post- 
office.  I  used  to  stop  and  wish  for  the  Confederate  sharp-' 
shooters  that  I  commanded  in  i864-'65,  and  calculate  how 
long  it  would  take  me  to  run  the  whole  batallion  out  of  camp. 

Such  stirring  scenes  tended  to  distract  the  minds  of  our 
people  from  the  schools  and  education  in  general.  The 
College  suffered.  Our  Baptist  associations  were  in  doubt 
about  holding  their  annual  sessions.  In  The  Biblical  Recorder 
will  be  found  a  letter  from  Governor  Holden  in  July  or 
August  saying  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  "the  orderly 
meetings  of  such  bodies."     I  mention  this  matter  not  for  the 
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purpose  of  writing"  a  history  of  those  times,  but  to  show  one 
of  the  "various  hindrances"  we  met  in  our  effort  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  boys  of  the  State. 

In  January,  1876,  the  interest  in  the  education  of  our  young 
ministers  was  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  the  Board  of  Education 
of  our  Convention  asked  me  to  go  around  to  the  churches 
and  associations  as  much  as  I  could  consistently  with  my 
duties  at  the  College,  and  try  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the 
subject  in  the  minds  of  our  people  and  to  raise  what  funds  I 
could.  Dr.  Taylor  had  begun  work  for  the  endowment  the 
fall  before,  and  that  left  us  short  in  teaching  force.  How- 
ever, I  wrote  letters  to  brethren  here  and  there  over  the  State, 
and  left  the  College  Fridays  after  my  teaching  was  over  and 
did  what  I  could.  It  was  up-hill  work.  The  moderator  of 
the  first  association  I  went  to  was  opposed  to  the  education  of 
ministers,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  discuss  the  subject  be- 
fore the  body.  The  association  met  in  a  town,  and  as  it  did 
not  hold  night  sessions,  with  the  consent  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  I  announced  a  mass-meeting  on  the  subject 
for  that  night.  We  had  a  large  audience,  and  Dr.  Hufham 
led  in  the  discussion  in  his  happiest  vein.  In  closing  he 
announced  in  his  characteristic  style  that  Professor  Mills 
would  now  put  on  the  "rousements."  I  did  my  best  and  we 
raised  one  hundred  dollars,  the  moderator  for  very  shame 
contributing  a  ragged  ten-cent  note. 

At  another  association  I  found  two  bright  but  indigent 
young  men  who  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  preach.  They  felt 
the  need  of  an  education  and  their  friends  wished  our  Board 
to  help  them  to  go  to  College.  Their  friends  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  the  association  to  raise  more 
than  money  enough  to  pay  the  board  of  one  man,  and  each 
one's  friends  wanted  their  man  aided.  The  moderator  was 
very  much  opposed  to  the  education  of  ministers.  It  looked 
like  a  three-cornered  fight.  I  made  the  best  speech  I  could, 
while  the  moderator  frowned  and  squirmed  in  his  chair.  As 
I  closed  my  talk  I  announced  to  the  brethren  that  if  thev 
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would  raise  half  enough  for  the  two  I  would  raise  the  other 
half  elsewhere.  The  partisans  of  both  of  the  young  men 
readily  acceded  to  my  proposition  and  we  ran  rough  shod 
over  the  moderator.  When  the  vote  was  put  there  was  not 
a  single  "No."  The  moderator  rose  in  his  wrath  and  said : 
"I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  matter."  Both  of  these 
young  men  made  very  "acceptable"  ministers  and  did  much 
for  their  fellowmen.  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  write  that 
moderator  an  apology  for  running  over  him.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  owe  him  one.  After  running  over  the  mod- 
erator I  left  the  church  and  went  out  to  the  stand  and  heard 
a  young  man  preach  a  very  plain  and  simple  but  sensible 
sermon.  After  he  was  through  preaching  he  came  to  me 
and  introduced  himself  and  said  that  he  wanted  an  educa- 
tion very  much,  and  that  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  College. 
I  asked  him  what  books  he  had  studied,  and  he  said :  "I  have 
studied  Webster's  Spelling  Book  and  I  can  read  a  little."  I 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  school  several  years 
before  we  could  take  him  at  Wake  Forest.  He  was  very 
sad  and  said :  "If  I  can  not  go,  here  is  a  dollar  to  help  some 
one  that  can  go."  I  took  his  old  Mexican  dollar,  but  the 
sad  face  and  beautiful  spirit  of  the  young  man  haunted  me. 
When  I  reached  College  I  could  not  put  that  old  Mexican 
dollar  in  the  treasury  with  the  money  given  by  others.  I 
put  one  of  my  own  in  the  treasury  and  wrapped  the  old 
Mexican  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  laid  it  away.  At  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  in  Durham  in  1877  I  told  the  brethren 
the  simple  story  of  the  old  Mexican,  and  they  gave  me  $1,100 
to  aid  the  indigent  young  preachers.  One  noble-hearted 
layman  long  since  gone  to  his  reward  said :  "Tell  that  young 
man  to  come  to  my  house  and  I  will  see  that  he  is  prepared 
for  College  at  an  academy  near  by." 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
that  work.  I  usually  left  College  Friday  afternoon,  and  on 
my  return  traveled  the  greater  part  of  Sunday  night  and  got 
to  College  just  as  the  bell  would  ring  for  my  first  recitation, 
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and  sat  down  to  hear  a  class  recite,  not  Mathematics,  but 
Latin,  reading  perhaps  a  page  of  Cicero's  orations  which  I 
had  not  seen  for  a  year  or  two.  But  that  was  no  hard  task. 
Short  of  teaching  force  as  we  were,  I  had  been  forced  to 
teach  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Eivy,  etc. 

Perhaps  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention, 
made  in  November,  1876,  will  give  a  better  notion  of  the 
times  than  anything  I  can  write.  I  hope  brother  Livy 
Johnson  will  read  it  when  he  is  disposed  to  lose  heart.  Here 
it  is : 

"Owing  to  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Board,  the 
financial  stringency  of  the  times,  and  the  intense  political 
excitement  which  it  was  foreseen  would  prevail  throughout 
the  land,  we  thought  it  inexpedient  to  enlarge  our  operations 
during  the  year  just  closed.  Still,  very  gracious  results  have 
attended  the  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  and  in  every 
point  of  view  there  is  ample  encouragement  to  go  forward. 
This  is  due  in  large  measure,  under  God,  to  the  arduous  and 
well-directed  labors  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  who 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  mighty  in  word  and  deed,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement:  He  has  visited 
117  churches  in  12  associations,  attended  the  annual  sessions 
of  9  associations,  delivered  125  sermons  and  138  addresses, 
held  67  prayer-meetings,  traveled  6,500  miles,  raised  for  State 
Missions  $960.84,  for  Foreign  Missions  $449.75,  for  Educa- 
tion $46.80,  for  Sunday  Schools  $45.08,  for  Indian  Missions 
$13.25." 

Elder  W.  T.  Walters,  Treasurer  of  the  College,  died  early 
in  1876,  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons  was  made  Treasurer.  I 
was  elected  Bursar  of  the  College.  I  taught  my  usual  num- 
ber of  classes  and  attended  to  the  duties  of  Bursar  besides. 
As  the  number  of  students  increased  the  duties  of  the  Bursar 
weighed  more  and  more  heavily  on  my  hands,  and  I  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  from  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  help- 
ing indigent  young  ministers. 
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In  1878,  Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams  of  Ral- 
eigh gave  the  College  our  Library  Building,  and  scarcely  was 
that  completed  before  we  began  the  erection  of  the  Wingate 
Memorial  Building  in  1880.  Dr.  Wingate  died  early  in  1879. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Purefoy  working  in  the  North  and  Dr.  C.  E. 
Taylor  having  charge  of  the  general  agency  in  the  State 
raised  the  endowment  to  $100,000,  on  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1883.  Of  the  other  buildings  and  the  further  additions 
to  the  endowment  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  write. 

As  Bursar  I  had  charge  not  only  of  the  money  matters  of 
the  Bourse  proper,  but  acted  also  as  treasurer  of  committees 
to  erect  new  buildings  and  had  charge  also  for  many  years 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  servants,  etc.  As  vouchers 
had  to  be  filed  for  every  expenditure  however  small,  I  was 
like  a  slave  chained  to  the  old  iron  safe.  I  felt  that  the 
check  for  all  College  bills  must  be  sent  the  day  the  bill  was 
received.  I  wanted  the  College  to  have  a  reputation  for 
promptness.  One  large  firm,  dealers  in  chemicals  and  chem- 
ical apparatus,  writing  me  on  one  occasion  said :  "We  have 
dealings  with  nearly  every  Bursar  in  the  United  States,  and 
you  are  the  promptest  Bursar  on  our  books."  I  did  my  full 
work  as  professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  also,  and  these  things 
began  to  tell  on  me  after  a  while.  I  was  threatened  with  loss 
of  health.  My  physician  advised  me  in  1892  to  get  a  dog 
and  gun  and  go  bird  hunting.  I  did  so,  and  found  great 
relief.  My  first  dog  was  Jake,  a  thoroughbred  Gildersleeve 
setter.  He  was  a  beautiful  dog  and  had  a  head  full  of  sense. 
He  went  with  me  to  College  every  morning  and  stayed  in  my 
recitation  room  till  my  work  was  done.  The  students  told 
marvelous  tales  on  old  Jake.  They  said  that  he  watched 
when  I  sent  them  to  the  blackboard  and  watched  them  work 
their  examples,  and  if  he  shook  his  head,  they  knew  they 
had  got  their  work  wrong. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  relieved  from  the  worry  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  etc.  But  still  the  work  was  too  heavy. 
I  read  too  much.     When  the  Weather  Bureau  was  estab- 
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lished  at  Washington  I  became  interested  in  its  work  and 
read  and  studied  every  book  I  could  get  on  the  subject.  I 
read  very  carefully  a  six-hundred-page  octavo  book  on 
Winds  by  Ferrell,  Findlay  on  Tornadoes,  Greeley's  Ameri- 
can Weather,  etc.  I  kept  a  barometer  in  my  recitation  room 
and  watched  weather  phenomena  very  closely.  I  read  our 
best  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  four  British  reviews, 
and  gave  close  attention  to  European  diplomacy,  the  wars 
between  China  and  Japan,  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  South 
African,  and  the  Russian- Japanese. 

Last  fall  I  felt  my  strength  failing  and  I  knew  I  ought  to 
ask  for  some  relief,  but  somehow  I  had  carried  the  burden 
so  long  that  I  felt  reluctant  to  ask  for  relief  till  the  coming 
Commencement.  On  the  tenth  day  of  January  I  was  taken 
with  grip  and  going  out  too  soon  to  tell  the  students  about 
General  Lee  on  January  22d,  the  grip  attacked  me  again, 
accompanied  by  nervous  prostration.  My  children  and  my 
physician  thought  I  would  die.  I  thought  one  time  I  was 
dead  and  got  up  and  wrote  to  my  friend  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann 
to  send  out  some  postal  cards  to  my  friends  announcing  my 
death.  But  strange  to  say,  I  could  not  convince  him  that 
a  dead  man  could  write  a  letter.  To  the  surprise  of  every 
one  I  went  out  bird-hunting  the  last  of  February  and  shot 
as  well  as  usual.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees 
met  and  gave  me  a  vacation.  My  children  and  the  doctors 
said  I  must  do  nothing.  It  was  the  most  awkward  job  I 
ever  undertook.  I  am  now  getting  a  little  more  accustomed 
to  it,  however. 

On  coming  to  myself  I  found  that  I  had  seen  after  the 
brethren's  boys  as  long  as  Moses  kept  Jethro's  flocks — "forty 
years  in  the  wilderness."  My  children  said  that  I  had  worked 
long  enough.  My  physicians  advised  against  my  teaching 
any  more.  At  first  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  my 
classes.  I  have  decided  to  teach  no  more.  I  am  trying  to 
get  thoroughly  well.  I  hunt  and  fish  and  now  and  then  I 
survey  land.     These  things  keep  me  in   the  open  air  and 
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sunshine.  I  can  hunt  going  over  hill  and  valley,  crossing 
creeks  and  branches,  through  briars  and  bushes,  eight  or  nine 
hours  a  day  without  much  fatigue.  The  condition  of  my 
nerves  is  improving  every  day.  My  old  enemies,  Indiges- 
tion and  Insomnia,  seldom  trouble  me.  I  sleep  generally 
eight  hours  each  night  and  often  get  a  nap  in  the  day.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  health  will  soon  be  fully  restored.  I  hope 
when  I  am  thoroughly  well  to  follow  where  God  in  His 
providence  points  the  way.  I  loved  my  work.  I  loved  my 
classes,  and  I  had  often  hoped  that  I  might  die  in  my  recita- 
tion room  surrounded  by  my  students.  I  had  during  these 
forty  years  many  tempting  offers  to  go  elsewhere,  but  I  just 
could  not  leave  the  bovs. 
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How  it  Was  Done. 


BY  PROFESSOR  J.   B.  CARLYLB. 


In  the  summer  of  1906  the  General  Education  Board  of 
New  York  agreed  to  give  the  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege for  endowment  the  sum  of  $37,500,  provided  $112,500 
in  cash  and  good  subscriptions  should  be  secured  before  the 
close  of  1907 — the  subscriptions  all  to  mature  before  the 
close  of  1910.  This  offer  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
Trustees. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  Trustees  made  in  Greens- 
boro on  December  8,  1906,  I  undertook  the  canvass  for  sub- 
scriptions and  cash.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  underestimate 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  canvass.  An  exhaustive  canvass 
had  been  made  for  the  University  for  Women — a  canvass 
which  had  reached  all  classes  of  Baptists,  enlisting  their  in- 
terest and  arousing  their  enthusiasm.  I  had  already  covered 
the  field  for  Wake  Forest,  in  efforts  for  the  Gymnasium,  the 
Alumni  Building,  and  the  College  Hospital.  There  were 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  business  depression  of  the 
early  autumn. 

I  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts  and  adopted  a  definite  plan.  From  that  plan  I  never 
for  a  single  moment  swerved.  I  believed  that  there  were 
fifteen  hundred  people  who  could  be  induced  to  help  if  I 
could  reach  them  in  person.  To  see  these  fifteen  hundred 
people  face  to  face  was  my  task.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  appeal  was  not  the  same  to  every  man.  It  is  also  need- 
less to  say  that  I  could  not  have  conducted  this  canvass  if  I 
had  not  previously  for  fifteen  years  sought  in  all  honorable 
ways  to  extend  my  acquaintance  in  all  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina. And  during  all  these  years  I  had  been  purposely  pre- 
paring for  some  such  effort  for  Wake  Forest. 

The  first  subscription  was  a  $5.00  check  on  December  17, 
1906.     I  set  the  daily  figure  at  $300  and  $50,000  by  the  last 
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day  of  Commencement.  On  that  day  I  had  $51,630.  The 
smallest  subscription  was  one  dollar,  earned  by  a  devoted 
woman  with  her  needle,  and  the  largest  was  seven  thousand 
dollars  given  by  Bridger  Bros,  of  Bladenboro.  The  gift  that 
touched  me  most  deeply  was  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  from 
the  widow  of  a  son  of  Wake  Forest  who  died  at  his  post,  a 
missionary  in  Eastern  Carolina.  The  crisis  of  the  canvass 
was  passed  on  Thanksgiving  morning  when  I  opened  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  C.  Bridger.  I  had  retired  at  4  a.  m.  after  a 
tiresome  journey  from  Hamlet  and  a  week  of  disappointing 
results.  I  was  well-nigh  discouraged.  The  panic  was  in 
full  blast.  Some  whose  promises  I  had  counted  as  certain- 
ties had  forgotten  to  answer  my  urgent  letters.  Some  of 
them  have  not  answered  yet.  In  this  plight  I  saw  the  well- 
known  handwriting  on  a  letter  from  Bladenboro.  I  knew 
then  and  know  now  that  that  letter  held  the  fate  of  the  En- 
dowment Movement.  There  were  four  letters.  I  opened  the 
other  three  first.  Two  of  them  stated  that  while  the  writers 
loved  the  College  with  devotion  deep,  the  money  situation 
was  so  serious  that  they  "could  not  see  their  way  clear"  to 
make  the  subscriptions  previously  promised.  The  third  let- 
ter contained  a  fifty-dollar  note.  The  fourth  was  opened 
with  emotions  that  I  can  not  describe.  It  was  brief,  as  fol- 
lows :  "My  brother  and  I  have  carefully  and  prayerfully 
considered  your  request.  We  were  to  answer  you  by  De- 
cember 1,  but  feeling  that  our  letter  may  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  thanksgiving  present  we  write  now.  Business  conditions 
are  bad,  but  the  Lord's  ivork  must  not  suffer.  I  enclose  our 
subscriptions  amounting  to  seven  thousand  dollars."  That 
was  all.  I  turned  to  Dr.  Royall  and  said,  "That  settles  it ; 
success  is  assured."  The  names  of  H.  C.  and  R.  L.  Bridger 
do  not  figure  conspicuously  in  the  accounts  of  public  meet- 
ings. They  are  quiet  business  men.  But  I  want  to  publish 
it  to  the  world  that  when  the  fate  of  the  whole  Endowment 
Movement  was  in  jeopardy  it  was  their  generous  act  that 
saved  the  day,  and  that  their  motive  was  that  "the  Lord's 
work  must  not  suffer." 
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The  number  of  subscribers  reached  about  sixteen  hundred, 
including  the  names  of  members  of  all  denominations  and  of 
none.  The  students  at  the  College  almost  without  exception 
joined  heartily  in  the  movement. 

The  canvass  is  complete.  One  result  will  be  the  addition 
of  $150,000  to  the  endowment.  Another,  and  scarcely  less 
valuable,  is  the  deepening  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  many 
old  friends  and  the  creation  of  new  ones.  Sixteen  hundred 
people  have  a  new  interest  in  Wake  Forest  College. 
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The  College  Gymnasium. 


BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  .SIKES.   PH  D. 


The  American  colleges  began  to  realize  the  importance  of 
physical  education  more  than  a  generation  ago.  The  idea 
that  the  scholar  had  to  be  all  head  and  no  body  has  changed 
completely.  This  may  have  been  the  scholastic  idea  of  me- 
diaeval times,  but  now  it  is  completely  superseded.  The 
body  is  now  recognized  as  the  tool  of  the  mind,  the  house  in 
which  it  resides.  The  idea  now  is  that  the  mind — the  noblest 
part  of  man — should  be  well  housed. 

Wake  Forest  realized  this  in  the  early  eighties  and  intro- 
duced the  idea.  The  old  College  Chapel  was  converted  into 
a  gymnasium.  Bells,  clubs,  ropes,  rings,  and  bars  were 
placed  in  it.  It  was  open  to  all  students  at  all  hours,  but 
no  director  was  appointed.  Soon  this  equipment  was  scat- 
tered and  broken,  and  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  work. 

In  1888  an  instructor,  T.  S.  Sprinkle,  of  the  class  of  1888, 
was  appointed.  He  spent  the  summer  with  Dr.  Sargent  at 
Harvard  and  returned  full  of  zeal  to  awaken  much  enthusi- 
asm. After  three  years  he  resigned  and  the  writer  succeeded 
him.  Track  athletics  was  introduced  and  the  annual  Field 
Day  became  a  great  event  in  College  life.  After  three  years 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Walters  Durham  and  Mr.  Oldham. 
About  this  time  two  new  departments  were  added  to  the 
College  courses — Bible  and  Law.  The  scarcity  of  lecture 
rooms  compelled  the  utilization  of  the  gymnasium.  It  was 
made  into  lecture  rooms,  and  the  apparatus  stored  away.  In 
1898  the  old  society  halls  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Dormitory 
were  converted  into  one  room  and  used  as  a  gymnasium. 
This  was  very  poorly  suited  for  the  purpose.  A  gymnasium 
building  was  needed,  but  the  funds  were  not  available.  How- 
ever, in  1900  the  authorities  felt  compelled  to  improve  the 
water  facilities  for  the  College.     So  pressing  was  the  need 
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that  delay  was  not  possible.  A  determined  effort  was  now 
made  to  secure  a  gymnasium  along  with  the  water  supply. 
The  Trustees  were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  so  large  an 
expenditure.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  motion  to  con- 
struct a  gymnasium  with  adequate  water  facilities  resulted 
in  a  tie  vote.  Good  old  Dr.  Skinner,  genial,  lovable,  and 
still  young,  was  in  the  chair.  He  cast  the  deciding  vote, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  "I  will  vote  with  the  boys." 

The  construction  of  the  Gymnasium  began  at  once  and 
was  ready  for  occupation  the  next  year.  The  largest  con- 
tributor to  its  construction  was  Mrs.  D.  W.  Alderman,  of 
Alcolu,  S.  C.,  who  gave  $500.  The  late  lamented  Professor 
C.  C.  Crittenden  was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  He  did  this 
work  along  with  his  regular  work  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  He  did  both  well.  In  ic)03-'o4  it  was  in  charge 
of  two  students — S.  W.  Bagley  and  W.  H.  Price.  It  was 
not  till  1904  that  an  instructor  was  appointed  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  this  work.  Mr.  J.  Richard  Crozier  had  come  to 
Wake  Forest  in  the  spring  of  1904  to  coach  the  ball  team. 
The  authorities  were  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he  was 
asked  to  return  and  take  charge  of  the  Gymnasium.  The 
interest  in  this  work,  and  its  efficiency,  have  grown  each 
succeeding  year. 

The  building  is  large  and  commodious,  costing  $12,000. 
The  basement  is  used  for  bath  rooms  and  dressing  rooms, 
which  are  supplied  with  lockers.  The  main  floor  is  80  by  50 
feet,  with  a  gallery,  added  last  fall,  on  one  side.  It  is  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  two  primary  essentials  for  successful 
gymnasium  work.  Each  year  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  equipment,  until  it  is  now  well  equipped  with  bells,  bars, 
wall  machines,  trapeze,  ropes,  etc.  This  year  the  building 
has  been  supplied  with  acetylene  gas  lights,  which  makes 
possible  evening  entertainments.  The  building  is  also  well 
arranged  for  indoor  games. 

That  the  Gymnasium  fills  an  important  place  in  College 
life  is  now  beyond  a  doubt.     Any  one  familiar  with  student 
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life  will  recognize  it  as  indispensable.  So  strongly  do  the 
College  authorities  realize  this  that  work  in  the  Gymnasium 
is  compulsory  and  is  required  for  graduation.  This  depart- 
ment is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  instruction. 

Wake  Forest  is  regarded  as  a  very  democratic  place,  and 
the  Gymnasium  is  the  most  democratic  place  about  the  Col- 
lege. Here  all  classes  meet  and  mingle  in  good  fellowship. 
Here  first  the  new  man  feels  at  home  and  makes  acquaint- 
ances. A  spectator  is  always  charmed  with  this  good  com- 
radeship. 

Then,  too,  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  escape  for  the 
exuberance  of  youth,  while  at  the  same  time  it  preserves  and 
protects  his  health.  The  college  student  is  prone  to  spend 
too  much  time  on  his  books,  or  to  make  his  recreation  periods 
periods  of  idleness.  His  mind  becomes  sluggish,  he  feels 
languid,  his  wits  grow  dull,  and  it  is  hard  to  study.  An 
hour  of  gymnasium  work  followed  by  a  brisk  game  of  basket- 
ball and  a  refreshing  shower  bath  makes  a  new  creature  of 
him.  His  mind  is  more  alert;  he  can  meet  his  duties  with 
more  zeal  and  finds  it  much  easier  to  study. 

The  present  Director  realizes  the  importance  of  recreation, 
and  also  that  there  is  no  recreation  till  the  mind  fully  forgets 
its  former  occupation.  For  this  reason  great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  games  such  as  basket-ball,  indoor  base-ball,  hand- 
ball, and  volley-ball.  These  games  completely  absorb  the 
attention  of  the  student  and  afford  him  the  only  kind  of 
recreation  that  is  really  helpful.  Basket-ball  is  the  most 
popular.  Each  class  has  its  team  and  contests  with  the  other 
classes  for  the  College  championship.  Each  team  is  coached 
by  the  Director,  and  much  enthusiasm  prevails. 

One  important  feature  about  a  gymnasium  is  that  it  per- 
mits every  student  to  take  part  in  its  work.  It  is  true  that 
open-air  work  is  better  than  indoor  work,  but  open-air  games 
do  not  permit  many  to  take  part  in  them.  The  gymnasium 
can  be  used  all  the  year  round ;   there  are  no  bleachers 
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crowded  with  spectators  who  watch  others  build  up  their 
bodies  while  their  own  grow  flabby. 

An  essential  feature  of  gymnasium  work  is  its  regularity. 
Spasmodic  exercise  is  harmful.  Violent  exertion  destroys 
tissue  but  does  not  build  it  up.  This  is  the  reason  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  on  classes. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  very  popular  place.  When  the  stu- 
dent becomes  accustomed  to  his  daily  exercise  and  shower, 
he  feels  that  they  are  indispensable.  He  soon  realizes  that 
this  work  not  only  preserves  his  health,  but  is  conducive  to 
increased  health  fulness  and  mental  vigor.  The  records  show- 
that  those  students  who  make  high  grades  in  other  classes 
do  high-grade  work  in  the  Gymnasium,  that  those  who  are 
punctual  in  other  classes  are  punctual  there,  too. 
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Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle,  after  the  successful  completion  of 
the  subscription  for  the  new  endowment  fund,  resumed  the 
work  of  his  chair  of  Latin  in  the  College.  He  will  assist  Mr. 
E.  B.  Earnshaw  the  Bursar  in  the  collection  of  the  endow- 
ment notes.  He  has  made  the  following  addresses :  Before 
the  Masons  of  Henderson,  November  20;  the  Castalia  High 
School,  Thanksgiving  Day ;  the  Lawndale  High  School,  Oc- 
tober 20 ;  the  Orrum  High  School,  October  27. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal  made  on  the  17th  of  November  before 
the  Wake  Forest  Missionary  Society  an  address  on  "Wake 
Forest  College  as  a  Missionary  Agency."  It  was  published 
in  The  Biblical  Recorder  of  January  1st.  In  the  current 
issue  of  Classical  Philology  occurs  a  review  by  him  of  Elder- 
kin's  "Aspects  of  the  Speech  in  the  Late  Epic." 

At  the  request  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion, Dr.  W.  R.  Cullom,  of  the  chair  of  the  Bible,  has  under- 
taken to  conduct  from  the  College  a  Correspondence  Course 
for  Pastors.     He  is  assisted  by  a  committee. 

President  Poteat  gave  January  27th  the  annual  address 
before  the  Contemporary  Club  of  Henderson,  and  a  lecture 
before  the  Woman's  Club  of  Goldsboro  November  15th. 

Professor  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  of  the  chair  of  Education, 
lectured  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  Goldsboro  November  24th, 
and  on  December  20th  made  the  speech  of  acceptance  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  Wake  Forest  upon  the  presentation  of 
Bibles  and  flags  by  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics 
through  Hon.  B.  F.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Z.  P.  Smith.  On  the 
25th  of  January  he  gave  an  address  before  the  Philoretian 
Society  of  the  Baptist  University  for  Women  on  "Aesthetic 
Education." 
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Record. 


At  a  call  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Wilmington, 
December  5,  1907,  the  collection  of  the  notes  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Carlyle  for  the  endowment  of  the  College  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Earnshaw,  Bursar,  who  will 
have  the  co-operation  of  Professor  Carlyle  and  the  President 
of  the  College. 

The  Trustees  in  session  in  Wilmington,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  rescinded  their  action  of 
May,  1905,  whereby  the  base-ball  team  of  the  College  was 
required  to  play  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Southern  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Trustees  gave  their  consent  to  a  Southern  trip  by  the  base- 
ball team. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Gore  property  adjoining  the  campus 
on  the  north  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  College 
plant.  The  transfer  was  made  on  December  31,  1907.  It 
consists  of  three  acres  on  which  stand  four  dwellings,  and  is 
estimated  at  the  value  of  $9,000. 

The  office  of  the  College  Bursar,  No.  3  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  and  just  across  the  hall  from  the  President's 
office,  was  greatly  improved  in  its  equipment  in  the  month  of 
November.  Regulation  bank  fixtures  were  installed,  with 
ample  desk  and  drawer  space.  A  large  part  of  the  expense 
was  generously  borne  by  the  Bursar  himself. 

A  handsome  Souvenir  Calendar  of  Wake  Forest  College 
was  got  up  by  two  of  the  students — Messrs.  Gardner  and 
Blanchard — before  the  holidays.  Many  copies  of  it  were 
disposed  of  at  fifty  cents  each.  It  contains  well-printed  views 
of  the  College  Plaza,  the  interiors  of  the  Society  halls,  the 
Library  Building,  the  Old  Oaks,  and  the  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra. 

The  Faculty  made  October  21st  an  important  change  in 
the  daily  schedule.     It  went  into  effect  October  28th,  and 
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will  stand  without  change  throughout  the  entire  session.  The 
notable  feature  of  the  new  schedule  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
morning  chapel  period  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  except 
on  Saturday,  when  on  account  of  the  meetings  of  the  Literary 
Societies  it  occurs  at  8:15.     The  schedule  is  subjoined: 

First  period 8:10-    9:00  a.m. 

Second  period 9  :oo  -    9 :50     " 

Third  period   9:50-10:40     " 

Chapel  period 10  40  -  1 1  :oo     " 

Fourth  period 1 1  :oo  -  1 1  :50     " 

Fifth  period 1 1 :50  -  12  -.40  p.m. 

Sixth  period 12 :40  -    1 :30     " 

Dinner  period 1  :30  -    2:^0     " 

Seventh  period 2:30-    3 :20     " 

Eighth  period 3 :20  -    4-10     " 

During  the  absence  of  Miss  Minnie  Gwaltney,  Head  Nurse 
in  the  College  Hospital,  on  account  of  the  illness  and  death 
of  her  father,  Dr.  W.  R.  Gwaltney,  of  Hickory,  the  duties 
of  the  position  were  discharged  by  Miss  Emma  Speight,  of 
Raleigh.     Miss  Gwaltney  resumed  her  work  January  2d. 

The  death  of  Dr.  William  Robert  Gwaltney  in  Hickory, 
December  15th,  removed  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  useful  members.  Dr. 
Gwaltney  was  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  with  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1868.  In  June,  1869,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Alma  Mater.  For  seven  years,  1890- 1897,  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church.  He  went 
from  Wake  Forest  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Hickory,  N.  C,  where  he  died. 

The  fall  senior  speaking  took  place  on  November  1st,  the 
following  addresses  being  made:  H.  H.  McMillan,  subject, 
"Defects  of  Civilization";  J.  F.  Justice,  subject,  "Centraliza- 
tion the  Problem  of  the  American  People" ;  F.  D.  King, 
subject,  "The  Trend  of  American  Life" ;  and  W.  D.  Little, 
subject,  "The  Race  Question  of  the  North." 
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With  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  eleven  new  students 
were  registered,  carrying  the  total  enrollment  of  the  present 
session  up  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Several  other 
students  are  still  expected. 

Under  the  direction  of  Director  J.  Richard  Crozier,  im- 
portant improvements  have  been  made  in  the  College  Gym- 
nasium. They  consist  of  a  spectators'  gallery  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  front  wall  of  the  main  room,  and  of  five 
chandeliers  of  acetylene  gas.  Much  of  the  work  was  done 
by  Mr.  Crozier  himself,  assisted  by  the  boys,  so  that  the  cost 
of  these  improvements  was  only  $185. 

Public  lectures  in  the  College  course  were  given  during  the 
fall  term  as  follows :  By  Dr.  Walter  Sikes  of  the  Wake 
Forest  Faculty  on  "Francis  Bacon,"  October  .  . .  .  ;  by  Dr. 
Chas.  Lee  Raper  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  on 
"The  Schoolmaster's  Gospel  of  Wealth,"  December  3 ;  on 
the  9th  of  January  Dr.  Chas.  Wardell  Stiles  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  of  the  United  States  Government  at 
Washington  gave  a  lecture  in  Lea  Laboratory  on  "The  Prob- 
lem of  Child  Labor  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Medicine." 

The  only  intercollegiate  tennis  game  last  fall  was  with  the 
State  University.  Messrs.  Poteat  and  Earnshaw  represented 
Wake  Forest.  They  lost  the  match  in  doubles  and  Mr. 
Earnshaw  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Fountain  of  Chapel  Hill. 
But  Mr.  Poteat,  champion  of  Wake  Forest  and  intercol- 
legiate champion  of  the  South,  easily  defeated  in  straight  sets, 
Mr.  Orr,  champion  of  Chapel  Hill. 

The  occasion  when  the  College  came  before  the  Baptist 
State  Convention  in  Wilmington,  Friday  evening,  December 
7th,  was  a  notable  one.  The  following  report  of  the  Trus- 
tees was  read  by  President  Poteat : 

"With  grateful  hearts  we  report  another  good  year  at  the 
College.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  this  session  so 
far — 351 — is  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  fall  term. 
This  is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  elevation  of  the 
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entrance  requirements  upon  short  notice  and  the  failure  of  a 
number  of  applicants  to  meet  these  requirements,  necessi- 
tating their  return  to  the  academy.  Of  the  whole  student 
body  90  per  cent  are  church  members.  There  are  seventy- 
three  ministerial  students,  of  whom  fifty-three  are  assisted 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Lynch,  the  College  Pastor, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Faculty,  arranges  every  year  for  a 
series  of  special  meetings  to  lead  the  unconverted  to  Christ 
and  to  quicken  the  religious  life  of  the  whole  institution. 
Such  a  meeting,  with  results  of  unusual  importance,  was  con- 
ducted in  November  by  Dr.  William  E.  Hatcher. 

"Since  the  last  Convention  the  only  changes  in  the  Faculty 
have  been  the  appointment  of  Professor  J.  Henry  Highsmith 
to  the  Chair  of  Education  in  place  of  Professor  Darius  Eat- 
man,  resigned,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Professor  Luther  R. 
Mills  from  the  Chair  of  Pure  Mathematics,  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  his  health,  after  a  notable  service  of  forty 
years.  The  work  of  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle  in  the  Latin 
Department  has  been  provided  for  by  temporary  arrange- 
ments, leaving  him  free  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  brilliant 
canvass  which  he  has  made  for  the  increase  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  College.  Twenty-five  men  besides  laboratory 
assistants  are  giving  instruction  in  the  sixteen  departments 
of  the  College.  The  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  these 
departments,  which  has  made  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
is  maintained. 

"The  Wake  Forest  plant  now  comprises  seven  college 
buildings  which  together  with  their  equipment  and  the  Col- 
lege grounds  have  been  appraised  at  $179,925.  The  present 
endowment  is  $288,000.  Accordingly,  the  total  valuation  of 
the  property  of  the  denomination  at  Wake  Forest  is  practi- 
cally a  half  million  of  dollars.  But  the  best  asset  of  the 
College  can  not  be  set  down  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  the 
Wake  Forest  spirit,  indefinable  and  the  slow  growth  of  years 
of  wholesome  traditions  in  a  distinctively  Christian  atmos- 
phere ;  but  none  the  less   definite  and  precious   because   it 
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escapes  analysis.  It  has  extended  through  the  thousands 
of  its  students  out  to  the  wide  constituency  of  the  College, 
imposing  everywhere  the  same  ideals  and  solidifying  us  all 
into  a  unity  of  love  and  loyalty.  This  is  the  wealth  of  the 
College  and  the  secret  of  its  power.  And  this  is  the  ground 
and  hope  of  the  appeal  which  is  now  made  for  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  resources  of  the  institution.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  holds  this  property  and  administers  this  great  enter- 
prise to  further  the  practical  aims  of  the  Convention.  We 
consider  ourselves  the  servants  of  the  Convention,  conducting 
one  of  the  departments  of  its  work.  We  are  irrevocably 
committed  to  cooperation  with  it  in  extending  the  reign  of 
Christ  among  men.  And  now,  in  this  period  of  expansion 
and  widening  opportunity,  the  College,  like  the  Board  of 
Missions,  feels  the  urgency  of  a  larger  income.  The  demand 
for  certain  external  betterments  must  be  met  at  the  earliest 
moment.  More  accommodations  and  better  must  be  provided 
for  the  increasing  number  of  students.  The  teaching  force 
is  inadequate  in  number,  overworked  and  underpaid.  Two 
of  the  important  departments  are  in  pressing  need  of  division. 
We  set  down  here  with  grateful  appreciation  the  generous 
response  to  the  appeal  which  we  made  at  the  last  Convention. 
That  response  has  been  widespread  in  our  own  brotherhood, 
and  many  noble  spirits  of  other  communions  have  borne  a 
liberal  part  in  it.  The  subscription  of  $112,500  necessary  to 
secure  the  $37,500  from  the  General  Education  Board  is  not 
yet  completed.  But  little  time  remains  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  prescribed  for  taking  the  subscriptions.  Vic- 
tory is  in  sight.  Will  not  this  Convention  now  advance  upon 
it  with  a  shout  and  make  it  ours?" 

After  the  reading  of  this  report  addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Livingston  Johnson,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  and  Professor 
J.  B.  Carlyle.  Professor  Carlyle  conducted  the  taking  of 
subscriptions,  which  was  concluded  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Secretary  that  $10,200  had  been  subscribed,  whereas  only 
$10,000  had  been  asked  for  to  finish  up  Professor  Carlyle's 
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work  for  the  year.  The  enthusiasm  and  happiness  of  the 
occasion  were  fitly  shown  in  the  hearty  singing  of  the  Dox- 
ology. 

In  the  match-games  of  basket-ball  the  past  term  the  Col- 
lege team  was  unvaryingly  victorious.  Its  competitors  with 
scores  were  the  following :  Littleton  High  School,  63  to  o ; 
Trinity  Park  High  School,  48  to  7;  Trinity  College,  21  to  10; 
Guilford  College,  19  to  15 ;  Trinity  College,  second  game,  21 
to  10;  Guilford  College,  second  game,  27  to  10.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  represented  Wake  Forest  in  these  games :  V. 
F.  Couch,  captain  and  forward ;  W.  D.  Little,  forward ;  P.  W. 
Gay,  center ;  T.  C.  White,  guard  ;  W.  C.  Duffy,  guard  ;  W.  H. 
Hipps,  guard.  The  first  game  with  Trinity  College  was 
played  at  Trinity  and  the  first  game  with  Guilford  was  played 
at  Guilford ;  all  the  others  were  played  in  the  home  Gym- 
nasium. 

Including  the  pro  rata  contribution  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  under  its  agreement  with  the  College  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  cash  addition  to  the  endowment  of  the  College 
made  during  1907  was  $18,511.61.  This  amount  carries  up 
the  face  value  of  the  endowment  to  $299,293.98. 

A  marked  interest  in  inter-class  foot-ball  developed  during 
the  fall  term,  a  large  percentage  of  the  student  body  taking 
part  in  the  practice  games.  The  match-games  came  off  in 
the  month  of  November  with  the  following  results :  The 
Senior-Sophomore  game  five  to  nothing  in  favor  of  the 
Seniors ;  the  Freshman-Junior  game,  six  to  ten  in  favor  of 
the  Juniors.  The  first  Sophomore-Junior  game  resulted  in  a 
tie.  Later  it  was  played  off,  the  final  score  being  eighteen 
to  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Juniors.  A  banquet  in  honor  of 
the  victory  was  served  the  Junior  foot-ball  team  and  a  number 
of  invited  guests  on  the  evening  of  November  28th. 

The  College  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  gave  the  following 
concerts :  Durham,  Nov.  2 ;  Louisburg,  Nov.  18 ;  Franklin, 
Va.,  Nov.  19;  Elizabeth  City,  Nov.  20;  Edenton,  Nov.  21; 
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Kinston,  Nov.  22 ;  Goldsboro,  Nov.  23.  The  members  of 
the  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra  are  :  Professor  J.  Henry  High- 
smith,  Director;  Mr.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  Leader;  Mr. 
P.  Q.  Bryan,  Manager,  and  the  following  gentlemen :  Glee 
Club — First  Tenor,  T.  D.  Collins,  E.  B.  Earnshaw,  E.  I. 
Olive,  J.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  E.  E.  White;  Second  Tenor,  J.  M. 
Adams,  L.  R.  O'Brian,  C.  M.  Oliver,  J.  H.  Highsmith,  T.  C. 
White ;  First  Bass,  E.  C.  Hardy,  C.  L.  Hardy,  R.  H.  Pope, 
H.  M.  Poteat,  A.  B.  Ray ;  Second  Bass,  L.  L.  Highsmith, 
J.  M.  Cheek,  J.  L.  Jenkins,  L.  M.  White,  R.  R.  Carlyle. 
Orchestra— H.  M.  Poteat,  C.  M.  Oliver,  R.  R.  Carlyle,  first 
violin ;  R.  E.  Walker,  first  cornet ;  D.  A.  Bowman,  second 
cornet ;  R.  H.  Pope,  first  clarionet ;  C.  L.  Hardy,  French  horn ; 
L.  C.  Hardy,  trombone ;  J.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  double  bass ;  L.  L. 
Highsmith,  drums ;  L.  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  piano. 

Reverend  R.  R.  Overby,  D.D.,  died  at  his  home  in  Bel- 
cross,  Camden  County,  November  19th.  Dr.  Overby  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  from  1867 
to  1896.     In  1870  he  was  Agent  of  the  College. 
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The  program  for  the  Anniversary  exercises,  February 
14th,  is  as  follows  :  Public  debate  2  130  p.  m.  Query :  "Re- 
solved, That  the  present  tendency  toward  centralization  in 
the  National  Government  is  detrimental  to  the  Republic." 
Affirmative,  H.  A.  Jones,  Eu.,  F.  T.  Collins,  Phi.  Negative, 
G.  O.  Marshall,  Phi.,  E.  E.  White,  Eu.  Oations  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Societies  at  8 130  p.  m. — Mr.  F.  F.  Brown 
of  the  Euzelian  Society,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Howard  of  the  Philo- 
mathesian.  Following  the  orations  there  will  be  an  informal 
reception  in  the  Society  halls. 

The  Intercollegiate  Debate  between  Wake  Forest  and  Mer- 
cer University,  of  Georgia,  will  occur  on  Easter  Monday  in 
Atlanta.  The  following  query  was  proposed  by  Wake  Forest 
College :  "Resolved,  That  the  tendency  toward  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  is  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Republic."  Mercer  chose  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  The  preliminary  debate  for  the  choice  of  the  Wake 
Forest  representatives  will  occur  two  weeks  after  Anniver- 
sary. 

The  Spring  Senior  Speaking  will  be  had  March  13th.  The 
following  gentlemen  are  expected  to  represent  the  class  on 
that  occasion :  Messrs.  P.  C.  Stringfield,  O.  C.  Foote,  H.  E. 
Peele,  V.  F.  Couch,  L.  B.  Weathers,  and  J.  C.  Newell. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Wilmington 
the  collection  of  the  notes  on  the  new  endowment  fund  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  College  Bursar,  Mr.  E.  B.  Earn- 
shaw.  Remittances  on  that  account  should,  accordingly,  be 
forwarded  to  him  at  Wake  Forest. 

On  account  of  the  rise  of  unforeseen  conditions,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  dormitory  for  the  College  has  been  postponed 
by  the  committee  in  charge.  The  pressure  on  the  space  for 
accommodations  for  students  has  been  much  relieved  by  the 
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erection  of  a  new  building  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilkinson,  with 
space  for  forty  men. 

The  Catalogue  number  of  The  Bulletin  will  be  issued  the 
last  of  April. 

The  Commencement  program  is  completed.  The  College 
Pastor,  Dr.  James  W.  Lynch,  will  preach  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon,  Sunday  morning,  May  17th.  On  the  Wednesday 
following,  i.  e.,  May  20th,  at  8 130  p.  m.,  the  College  Glee 
Club  and  Orchestra  will  give  a  free  concert.  The  Literary 
Address  will  be  given  at  11  a.  m.,  May  21st,  by  Senator  Rob- 
ert L.  Taylor  of  Tennessee.  The  Alumni  Address  will  be 
given  at  8:30  p.  m.,  May  21st,  by  Professor  J.  O.  Atkinson 
of  Elon  College.  Orations  by  the  graduating  class  and  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  session  will  occur  on  Friday,  May 
22nd. 
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